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ONE AMERICAN GIRL 



CHAPTER I. 



Two young girls were walking side by side through a 
garden fragrant with aromatic flowers. The plants and 
shrubs seemed to exert a sharp rivalry as to which should 
send forth on the balmy air the most delightful fragrance, 
and to bow their heads and permit their branches to nod 
in obeisance as the two sweetest buds of all — Northern 
and Southern — walked down the graveled pathway, to- 
ward the wicket gate that opened joxxt on the boulevard. 

The small bushes and shrubs were green as in mid- 
summer, and the flower-bearing trees were either in full 
bloom, or were showing their desire to manifest their 
beauty by buds swollen almost to bursting. The gravel 
walk was lined on either side by a low, thick hedge that 
was kept evenly trimmed by the faithful old negro who 
always prided himself on being at work before the sun 
rose. Placed artistically throughout the garden were 
sweet-smelling magnolia trees ; the red blossoms, even as 
early as the month of March, showing bright and radiant; 
but the white, more dilatory, were waiting for bluer 
skies and warmer suns ere they burst forth in bloom with 
their waxy whiteness. Miniature trees dotted the grounds 
here and there, and flower beds of all sizes and shapes 
were seen. 

Many might think the lawn too thickly interspersed to 
be decidedly artistic, as did the Northern girl, but she, 
like others, inhaled the warm, fresh air, listened to the 

\3\ 



8 ONE AMERICAN GIRL. 

birds warbling their joyful songs among the blosi 
and became infatuated with the lack of over-prin 
that characterizes too many of the wealthy homes it 
North. 

Here in this Southern home, all was so restful, life 
so easy, so entirely free from the jostle and hurry, an 
the excessive neatness of Northern mansions. The 
was delighted with the large, colonial house of her u 
where she had never before visited ; with the wide, < 
veranda with its huge, white pillars reaching upw 
above the second story of the frame house; the spac 
hall that was used more as a drawingroom, for the 
stood a grand piano, easy chairs and couches whei 
one could recline, and a table piled with papers, be 
and magazines, within easy reach ; the huge stairway \ 
led to the upper story, where another large hall, sa 
what smaller than the one below, led one into roc 
sleeping apartments that were each larger than two 
three rooms often are. 

In one of these rooms, with the fresh air constantly * 
culating, slept the young daughter of the househc 
breathing in the pure oxygen all through the night. ! 
wonder the girls are fresh and young, with bright, 1 
soft, smooth complexions, so charming to visitors. Th 
manners are so unassuming, so indifferent and listk 
but withal, so alluring and fascinating, combined witl 
heartfelt, soulful hospitality that is only too rarely r 
with beyond the Mason and Dixon line. The southe 
ers, even if relatives, charm one by their confidence, a 
their utter disregard of suspicion. 

Helen Mansfield, a young girl from New York sti 
had, only a few days before, arrived at the colonial nu 
sion to pay a visit to her uncle and aunt, and to the Hi 
cousin who was only a year her junior but who mij 
have passed for several years younger, as Helen, thou 
only eighteen, seemed older, as she was so vivacious a 
self-reliant, and captivated her relatives by Her charmi 
independence, as well as they fascinated her by their c< 
trasting characteristics. 

Her cousin, Mabel Carleton, was the only daughter 
well-to-do parents. Naturally inclined to be indole 
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she was indulged in her idleness by relatives and servants 
alike. Occasionally, during the cooler months of winter, 
she could be aroused to an effort of usefulness ; still the 
warm weather prevailed so persistently through the 
greater part of the year that it enforced her to be idle. 
However, to do the little miss justice, and to give her 
credit for some small interest in life, it may be said that 
she had never been strong and robust. She was of a 
very delicate build, slight and girlish. Her blue eyes 
looked so appealing at one from beneath her long lashes, 
that it was hard to resist the impulse to take her in one's 
arms and pet and talk to her as one would a baby. Her 
hair was like sunshine spun into threads, fluffy and airy. 
She wore it brushed back from her fair, oval face, and 
tied at the neck with a large bow of ribbon that was as 
blues as her eyes and the summer sky. She wore a white 
dress of gauze that did not show her pearl-like complexion 
to disadvantage. 

As she walked by the side of her cousin, some two or 
three inches taller than herself, she laid her little, white 
hand on her companion's arm, and said, with a soft, 
sweet accent, "Helen, since you have been here, I feel 
like a new creature. Why did you not come before, and 
bring me a breath of cool, Northern air? It is so refresh- 
ing." 

Helen looked at her, and, putting her arm gently 
around her, said : "Dearest, I do not want you to change 
so much. You are sweetest as you are." 

Mabel glanced wonderingly at her. "Tell me," she 
said, "do you really love me — lazy as I am?" 

"Love you? Indeed, I know of no one whom I love 
more than I do you, even though we are so little acquaint- 
ed. It is the warm sunshine here that robs you of en- 
thusiasm. I fear I should feel very listless did I remain 
long. I am already becoming affected." 

"O, that would never do for you," said the little 

cousin, with more real enthusiasm than had before been 

revealed to Helen. "It would not be becoming to you at 

all; while I — well, I could be nothing else but lazy." 

Helen laughed merrily at her cousin's apparent con- 
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tern. ''Wait until you come to see us on the Hudi 
Qfou will be as vivacious as we are." 

"O, no; I am quite sure I would not/' was the confid 
answer. "Papa says — and he knows — that you are « 
of the most charming and sparkling girls that he e 
met." 

"Your papa overestimates me," was the rejoinder, w 
a laugh that was as full of mirth as the songs of the bil 

"No, Helen, I do not agree with you. I agree w 
papa. You say such very entertaining things, while I < 
•say nothing." 

"I think you say a great deal," Helen retorted, m 
chievously. "But come, Mabel, let us go over and wat 
Uncle Joe work. I never tire of hearing the negnj 
talk." 

They retraced their steps to the veranda, where a tty 
in the walk would lead them over to where the old gar 
ener was occupied. Just as they reached the porch, 
middle-aged lady attired in a white, morning wrappc 
came out, holding two, large straw hats profuse 
trimmed with white mull. 

"You naughty girls," she said, too gently to be chidin 
"you should not be out in the sunshine without your hal 
ixou will ruin your complexions." 

"Mine is already ruined," Helen said gaily, as she to< 
the hat held out to her, and, placing it on her light-bro¥ 
hair, tied it jauntily under her chin. 

Mrs. Carleton laughed as she looked at the sweet fac 
a trifle highly colored, perhaps, and smiling gray eyes, ai 
she was more than satisfied to have her daughter in su< 
bright company that was even more refreshing than tl 
atmosphere. She stood and watched the two light-rob< 
figures as they wended their way to the old negro serva; 
who, before the Proclamation that freed his race, hi 
been a slave in the same family for which he no 
iworked. 

As the woman gazed, a slight shade crossed her fa 
[face, and a faraway longing filled her blue eyes, addir 
la pathetic expression to her countenance. She brush< 
the moisture lightly from her eyes, and bravely stnr 
to check her rising emotion. As though some mema 
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of the past was becoming too strong for her on this 
bright morning, and fearful lest old scenes should arise 
too vividly before her, she entered the house and busied 
herself with orders to the servants for the day; after 
which, she invariably sat at the piano for an hour or two, 
playing the old airs of her girlhood days, beguiling her 
heart from the tinge of sadness that ofttimes filled it with 
such keen anguish, until her soul would fain fly away on 
the realm of song to the destination of her innermost 
thoughts. 

As Helen and Mabel approached "Uncle Joe," as the 
family had always designated the faithful old darkey, 
his eyes beamed with delight, and a feeling of pride and 
undeserved honor almost overwhelmed him. He had 
learned to love the sweet, Northern girl, even as the 
household had done, and even as he did little Mabel, 
whom he, like the others, always called "Sunshine." He 
knew of no other name more appropriate to apply to 
Helen, for they both were bright lights in his (Md life. 
His promotion from slave to paid servant had, in nowise, 
affected the old man, for he was as humble as he had ever 
been before obtaining his freedom, and felt his gratitude 
as deeply for the ones who had ever been kind to him, 
even when he belonged to the master, the Colonel, as the 
slaves thought, body and soul. 

Uncle Joe was the only one of the old servants who yet 
remained with the Carletons. OtHers, at the first moment 
of freedom, had impulsively left the family to make new 
acquaintances that were, ofttimes, less profitable and de- 
sirable than the first; others married and settled down 
near the old homestead, and their places in the household 
were filled by willing newcomers. But time had no effect 
on Uncle Joe. He alone remained faithful; and the 
dearest wish of his life was to die in his master's service, 
and be buried somewhere on the plantation, with only a 
tree to mark his resting-place. 

How old he was no one knew exactly, for when the 
Colonel, who was now over fifty years of age, was only 
a young boy, Uncle Joe was a bearded man, the property 
of the former generation of Carletons. He was a trifle 
stooped, but not in the least feeble, excep\.m^ *fc. >5sbk& 
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his voice struck an imperfect chord. His hair and be* 
were as white as the snow that seldom falls in that regie 
or as white as the waxy blossoms of the fragrant ma 
nolia. 

Helen had become closely acquainted with the old m 
since she had been visiting her uncle, as she was fond 
walking in the flower garden where the negro was alwa 
at work. She smiled as they approached him. "We ha 
come, Uncle Joe," she said, "to get a lesson in gardenin 
Will you show us ?" 

The old darkey was taken somewhat by surprise, ai 
vainly essayed to speak, but could do nothing but star 
mer his surprise. He looked at her smiling face, then 
her slender, white hands, and a broad grin overspres 
his countenance. "Miss, wuk is not foh such as yc 
Niggahs wuz bo'n to wuk," was the stammering reply. 

"Work!" Helen said in surprise. "How am I bett< 
than you ? Let me take your trowel, and I will show yo 
that I understand transplanting flowers. I do lots of th 
work at home — my sister and I. I enjoy it." 

"Law ! miss, Fse not de niggah what wants yo' to spil 
yoh hands. Go long, and let ole Joe do dis. He no goo 
foh nuthin else," was the emphatic reply, as he held fas 
to his trowel. 

Helen looked pleadingly at him. "Please let me tr) 
just for a little while. You can tell me what you wan 
done, and I'll promise not to spoil the plants." And sh 
grasped the garden tool. 

The man smiled and released his hold. "Sho I neval 
see such a gal. Ole Joe kant refuse yo' when yo' ax hin 
so nice." His eyes gleamed with pleasure, and Helen 
glancing at him, saw that he was not displeased. 

Mabel had thrown herself lazily on the grass, and 
leaned back against a tree hear-by. "Helen, you will 
spoil our gardener. He is not used to being helped, are 
you, Uncle Joe?" 

"No: but miss wants to help," he explained, as if 
Mabel had not heard the whole conversation. "But she 
bettah set down, and leave dis ole niggah wuk." 

"Why, am I not doing well?" Helen asked, mischiev- 
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ously. "Tell me how many of these geraniums you want 
here; and am I setting them too closely?" 

The negro walked over to where she was busily en- 
gaged, and commended her work. 

"Really, Helen, if you insist upon doing the gardening, 
I shall go to the house, get my novel, and stretch out on 
the couch. It is too hot in the bright sunlight," Mabel 
said, languidly. 

"All right, dearest," was her cousin's answer. "I shall 
join you in the course of an hour." 

"You had better come now," said Mabel, as she arose 
to enter the house. 

"Not yet, thank you," replied Helen, gaily, as she 
smiled into the indolent eyes of her childish cousin. "I 
shall be there in time for dinner." And with a gay little 
laugh that made her face all the brighter, she turned in- 
dustriously to the pleasant task she had chosen for her- 
self. Occasionally asking advice of the colored man, that 
he might not feel her superiority, she labored as inces- 
santly as though she were in reality the employed of the 
black employer. 

Uncle Joe could not conceal his surprise at her know- 
ledge of the correct arrangement of the plants which were 
always blooming profusely in the garden of Colonel 
Carleton. The old servant, whose chief employment was 
to give the flowers attention, was not sorry, however,, 
to see his work so fully appreciated by the fair, Northern 
girl. Always respectful to his employers, he seemed 
doubly so toward the visitor, chiefly because she hailed 
from one of the states which he knew were instrumental 
in giving to his black brothers and sisters their liberty. 
In his enthusiasm in beholding or greeting a Northerner, 
he, like many of his kind, did not realize that as many 
true, warm hearts, filled with kindness for all mankind, 
beat within the breasts of the Southerners as ever quick- 
ened the life of a resident of a colder clime. It was with 
an awe, almost sacred, that he beheld the independent 
helper, who only too eager for the healthful exercise, was 
using her fingers nimbly, guided by an active and artistic 
brain. 
At last Uncle Joe could keep silent tvo \o&get. *SSs» 
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black, shiny face beamed with admiration. "Youse fi 
de No'th is alius a puzzle to me," he said, not withot 
degree of caution, lest he might seem overbold in 
dressing the young lady. 

Helen glanced up from the carnations that she * 
at that moment, imbedding in the black, mellow earth, ! 
cheeks as pink as the blossoms that would, ere long, 
pear on the slender stems. Her large, garden hat wh 
her aunt had given her, was hanging on the back of 1 
head, held only by the broad ties, her brown hair 
a-tangle and eyes glowing with health and pleasure. 

"Why?" asked she, as if really not understanding 1 
companion, but she wished more to hear him talk, a 
thought the time opportune for an opening of a conv 
sation. 

The old man stammered as if hardly knowing the b 
way to give his answer. "Youall wuk so fas'. You 
does a thing while we'se would be lookin' at it, and stuc 
in' 'bout it." 

Helen smiled, but said nothing. 

"Now foh instance: Youall's got dese heah plants i 
set out, while I wouldn't a moh noh got started." 

"O, that is saying too much, Uncle Joe. You are t 
littling yourself. I have been very slow this morning 
Helen replied. "The Southern sun is so dreadfully h< 
It makes me lazy." And she mopped the perspiratic 
from her forehead, that was trickling down over her fac 
and falling on the flowers like tiny drops of rain. 

The darkey leaned his head far back, and gave vent \ 
a loud, merry laugh that caused the young girl to joi 
in. He displayed two rows of even, firm white teeth tto 
one of half his age might well envy. "Yo* lazy?" I 
said, and could go no farther for his laughing. "] 
youall's lazy, what yo' think of us? Wy, de folks froi 
yoh country doan know what laziness be." 

Helen smiled to herself as she thought of many youn 
men of her acquaintance who, fortunately or otherwis* 
were born the sons of rich parents, and who were to 
prone to idleness to ever have a desire to engage in a 
industry. She said nothing to interrupt the speaker, bi 
permitted him to continue* 
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"Yo' makes me laugh when yo' talk like dat. No'then 
folks so fas' dey runs ovah Suth'ne's. Wy, doan I mem- 
bah when de boys in blue come down heah to free us p©h 
niggahs, and what a good time dey had a-knockin' out de 
Suth'ne's ? And how us poh debbils waited, waited day 
aftah day foh de news dat wuz to set us free?" The 
old man's face was a study as he talked, his voice quiver- 
ing with old recollections and enthusiasm. 

"Doan I membah dem times when de mastahs, feahin 
dey might lose us soon, plied de lash hawdah to out; 
baah backs, nevah stoppin' till we wuz too weak to walk, 
and we fell right down in our tracks ? Doan yo' spec I 
membah well what de Nothfne's done foh us, and does 
yo' think dis ole niggah am not grateful ? Miss de love 
foh yoh blessed peoples fills dis ole hea't ob mine some- 
times almost to bustin'. Nevah a day passes, miss, but I 
prays to God foh Him to give de white folks from yohl 
country de best seats in Hebben, de cushioned pews, and 
let us poh niggahs peep in de doah, and look at youall a 
settin' theah a listenin' to de singin', or a playin', on dem 
booful, golden harps." 

There was something so worshipful and pathetic in 
the old man's tone that, despite Helen's efforts to control 
her emotion, her eyes were dewy with unshed tears. 

"Uncle Joe," she softly ventured, lest she should re-* 
move him from the pedestal of worship that he had 
chosen for himself, "you need not fear that you, because 
you are darker in color than some of us, will be denied 
a seat in Heaven, too." She quit her work, and sat back 
upon the grass. "Our God is not partial. He sees no 
difference in the souls of the white man and the black. 
Color is nothing to Him. He made us all, and it is our, 
actions alone that will give or deny us a place in the 
Heaven that you speak of. I am glad to hear you talk 
so gratefully of your freedom, but, Uncle Joe, all masters 
were not as you say. I will not believe the chivalrous 
Southern men could all be cruel, even to their slaves." 
She looked appealingly at him. 

"No, miss, yo' is right, but lots and lots of dem wuz 
tuhble, too awful foh me to tell." 

"But my uncle — he is always kind," sVie a&&&. 
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"Sho, and yo's right dah, miss. Y.o* suttenly i 
kant nevah complain of him, nevah. Noh missis, e 
Dey all's been good to me — too good. But we kant 
thinkin' a li'l moah of youall." 

"We are the same as the people here," Helen said, 
fidently. "No better and no worse. You have your : 
dom, Uncle Joe. Enjoy it and ever be thankful to ) 
God who, through our beneficent Lincoln, brougt 
about; but I want to tell you something." And her v 
fell, while the negro listened intently. 

"There is no North and South, Uncle Joe. Ther 
no line that divides this country any more, that, w 
you cross it, to say, This is North/ This is South.' 1 
we are all one people. The rivers that rise in the Nc 
and water our land, flow just as peacefully through 
Southern States. The same sun warms us, and gives 
light. You see the same bright stars that gladden c 
eyes at night, and they twinkle out so cheerily as if 
say 'You are all one people. God loves you all.' T 
war that cost our fair country so dearly has long sit 
closed. The blood stains have long ago vanished, a 
are covered with vegetation. The guns are silent, ne^ 
to sound again. The muskets are broken and rusty, ne^ 
more to be pointed at a brother's breast. The trees tl 
were pierced with bullets, as if more charitable than ms 
have tried their utmost to swell the sap and close o^ 
the wounds in order to hide the marks that speak 
bloodshed. Boys in gray, and boys in blue rest side 
side in their graves, some unknown, but the green, v 
vety grass is not partial. It has covered all alike, ai 
in that way, taught us to forget. Uncle Joe, let us i 
talk of the North and the South. We are all united 
never to be rent asunder. Our interests are the same 
the upbuilding of our peaceful nation. Let us then ces 
to be antagonistic, but live in that peaceful, brothe: 
oneness that God would have us do. He will not a 
from what section of our United States a soul has ems 
ated to join the white-robed band. He cares not whetl 
we live in the East or in the West, in the North or in t 
South. We are all one to Him, and He cares only tl 
we keep our souls pure and unspotted." 
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The unshed tears that the fair young speaicer was con- 
trolling by a supreme effort met a response in the swiftly- 
falling drops from the darkey's eyes. He tried to sup- 
press his emotion; but could not. The tears rained from 
his large eyes, and fell on his worn, brown suit, and cov- 
ered the black hands that vainly tried to dry the moisture. 
Uncle Joe was crying for the first time in years; and, 
like the long, pent-up flood, his feelings were entirely 
beyond his control. 

"Miss Helen," he stammered, "ole Joe wants to know 
if youall's an angel jus' come from Hebben. Dat's de 
thing he like to know." 

He looked full into the sweet face of the young girl 
who realized that she had received one of the highest 
compliments it was in man's power to give, and she ap- 
preciated it the more because it emanated from a heart 
overflowing with love. She tried to smile, but the faint 
expression gave place to a sigh instead, and a sad look 
crossed her face. 

"No, Uncle Joe, I am not an angel. I am only mortal, 
like all other of God's creatures." 

"But yo' talks just like one. Dat's what dis ole niggah 
thinks," he said enthusiastically. "Ole Joe nevah been 
used to heahin speeches like yourn. Wy, miss, youse has 
made me bettah already ; dat's what yo' have. I feel like 
dah wuz still sumpin to live foh." He sat reflectively for 
a few moments, while Helen watched him intently. 
"Well, what yo' say does please dis ole man's heart mighty 
like. It suttenly do, foh, Miss, it kant be many years till 
ole Joe'll leave dis heah wuld, and it will please him to 
know he as good as white folks, and he'll go wheah dey'll 
be no No'th, no Souf, no divisions, but all God's chillern, 
like one big fambly." 

"That is just the idea," Helen said, her face beaming 
with delight. "We are one great family — all equal — all 
sharers alike in God's mercy and love — all brothers and 
sisters, with one loving Father. I wish that all might 
understand our earthly relationship as well as you do, 
and put their knowledge into practice. Then how peace- 
ful we would be ! All thoughtful of one another instead 
of ourselves. You know what the Bible says\ 'Bsax ^s. 
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one another's burden.' If we love one another, we 
do that willingly." 

The speaker arose, and, holding out her white fa 
the darkey embarrassingly grasped it in his large, bl 
one, timidly at first, but he met with such a hearty pi 
ure that he was reassured. "Uncle Joe," she said 
derly, "I am going back home soon, but I shall never 
get you." 

"Sho, Miss Helen, I prays to God dat he may cut 
dis ole woolly head if dis niggah evah fohgit dis s¥ 
angel. May de good Lawd bless yo', and alius keep 
from hahm is de prayah ob ole Joe. Dah suttenly ough 
be moah like yo' in dis sinful wuld, dah suttenly ouj 
Yo' has made dis ole man happy wid yoh blessed t 
and he nevah fohgit yo'. If he see many like yo* in H 
ben, him be happy, he play de hawp and sing fohevah a 
evah." 

"Helen, you are stingy with your company," a s 
voice called lazily from the house. "Papa has come a 
he wants you. We shall all be jealous of Uncle Joe, 
here you've been talking to him for an hour or mor 
Mabel continued, as she walked toward her cousin. 

Helen advanced to meet her, with traces of tears s 
on her face. 

Mabel glanced searchingly into her cousin's eyes, th 
toward the gardener, who was making a pretense 
clearing his throat, but the little girl's quick glan 
showed her that he was endeavoring to remove the tea 
with his hands. She said nothing, only wondered wh 
her cultured cousin could have found in common wi 
an uneducated old man who was not even of her o\ 
kind. She wondered more at what could have broug 
tears to the eyes of both. She put her arm tendei 
around Helen, and wisely kept still. The Northern g 
knew the conversation would not be understood by h 
childish cousin, so they two were strangely silent as th 
walked toward the house. 

They were met on the porch by the Colonel, a fir 

looking, dignified gentleman of fifty or more years. Jr. 

dark hair, slightly streaked with gray, was brushed ba 

^ from a high, intellectual forehead. His long moustacl 
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a trifle curling, drooped over a firm, determined chin on 
which a small goatee was nurtured. The nose was rather 
slender and aquiline. The dark eyes were bright and 
piercing — eyes that were at times restless and unsteady 
in their gaze, but always smiling to a friend. The mouth 
was finely cut, but a slight quivering of the lips revealed 
to a close observer that his iron will often caused him to 
commit an act that his heart would not sanction. He 
was tall and well-formed, with an aristocratic bearing 
that showed the pride of generations. He was the only 
brother of Helen's mother, but since the war that had so 
cruelly divided the North from the South, the two 
families had never visited each other, until Helen's pres- 
ent visit, which was brought about through tKe voluntary 
correspondence of the two young girls. 

Colonel Carleton advanced, and separating his niece 
and daughter, put an arm around each, and escorted them 
into the large hall. He smiled at his wife who sat near. 
"Well, wife, I had to bring my Sunshine and Wildflower 
into the house that is gloomy without them. I do not 
know, Helen," he said to his niece, "what your uncle will 
do when his sweet Wildflower is gone. Sunshine is 
sweet, but we need a flower, too. Let us keep this one, 
Annette. What say you?" he asked his wife, and draw- 
ing Helen's face to his, he kissed her fondly. He looked 
into her gray eyes, and, with the quivering of his lips 
that was so touching, he said: "You are not like your 
mother, but yet — " 

"Missis, de dinnah's waitin\ You alls kin come now." 
And, following the black servant's announcement, they 
made their way to the dining-room, the Colonel not per- 
mitting Helen to arrange her fluffy hair that fell around 
her face in such pretty confusion. 
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CHAPTER II. 

As the day set for Helen's departure neared, a sad 
that was undisguised, settled over the Carleton housel 
Mabel's face, usually without one trace of sorrow 
worry, became overshadowed with a sad expression 
struck deep into her cousin's heart. 

The Colonel, though he tried hard to appear as ch 
ful as formerly, that he might not mar one moment 
his loved niece's visit, nevertheless was compelled to e: 
a masterly effort to control the wistful longing for 
"Wildflower," as he insisted upon calling Helen, ] 
presence recalled cherished memories of the past w! 
he and his sister, children together, were constantly 
each other's society. Their secrets, their joys and chile 
sorrows, were shared one with the other. For years n 
they had been separated. For long years utter silence 1 
reigned between them. Since the last gun that closed 
cruel contention had been fired, since the last bugle n 
that called the brave boys to battle had been sound 
silence — dark, gloomy, bitter silence — reigned betwe 
and the memory of the strife, slow in fading from t 
minds of both sections, had e'en most vanished, never 
return. 

The Colonel had almost forgotten how bitterly he h 
hated the chosen husband of his only sister. The old sea 
that were made in the flesh, were long since healed ; bi 
ah ! the mind cannot so easily heal. The breach that lu 
separated them yawned as deep and dark as it had sol 
thirty years before. Neither had made an effort to bridj 
the gulf; neither would permit love to break down tl 
barrier of pride; but only God knew how secretly ai 
sincerely the hearts longed for each other, for the o 
companionship and the old comrade days. Years had n 
cooled the ardor of their love, though they had sear< 
the exterior. 
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Mrs. Mansfield had longed so much for a visit and a 
renewal of youthful days; and, at last, unable longer to 
withstand the gnawing at her heartstrings, she asked 
Helen to write to her uncle, as if no discord had ever 
been, and, enclosing a photograph of herself, thus await 
the result. 

Mrs. Mansfield, as is natural to a woman, was the first 
to break through the wall of reserve. She made the sac- 
rifice, and, with sleepless eyes and active brain, awaited 
the outcome. A letter that came quickly in answer, re- 
moved all prejudice. Her brother, the Colonel, was as 
pleased as she at the light that was penetrating their 
gloom. He, sanctioned by his wife and daughter, urged 
his sister to allow Helen to pay them a visit. And the 
effect of her presence healed all wounds, removed all sad 
memories. 

Colonel Carleton felt that he could not allow Helen to 
return. What his own daughter lacked in animation, 
his niece supplied. They two seemed to fill his whole 
life; and by persuasion, Helen prolonged her intended 
short visit into weeks, and still they urged her to stay. 

H*r aunt was as g\iick to persuade as the indulgent 
uncle, but she was, by nature, more quiet and reserved. 
The love that her niece had awakened in her was given 
undisguised, and often when she kissed the pleasant face, 
she looked into the large, gray eyes, and strained her to 
her breast, while her whole heart longed to unfold a 
something that Helen felt existed in the woman's life. 

But day after day passed, and the confidence she de- 
sired to impose was witheld, against her own earnest de- 
sire. Her niece was no nearer the revelation now, what- 
ever it might be, than she was when first they met. 

The time passed pleasantly, and the only shadow that 
befell them was the coming departure when the Wild- 
flower that had bloomed so sweetly for them beneath the 
warm, southern sun, and shed her beauty on all around, 
would be transplanted to the northern clime. The frag- 
rance would depart, the loved face be missed, and the old 
house that rang with merriment be still and silent again, 
for little Sunshine would have given much of her warmth 
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and love to the sweet blossom departed, and would I 
less to shed on the ones who remained. 

The apprehension of the separation filled Mabel's h 
with a heavy load that, childlike as she was, she cc 
not remove. In vain, her father tried to arouse her to 
duty to make her cousin's remaining days with tl 
bright as before; but the child seemed powerless to 
tricate herself from the gloom. Therefore, the Cole 
was left to the sole care of his niece. 

They rode and drove together, sometimes joined 
Mabel, but by Mrs. Carleton never. Helen asked t 
Mabel be allowed to accompany her home, but to that 
parents would not consent. They felt that life wo 
be unbearable with neither of them, but the promise \ 
given that ere many months elapsed, the visit should 
repaid. The Colonel and his daughter, however, deci< 
to accompany their loved one as far as Washington, i 
enjoy her society as much as possible ere she left th 
altogether. 

But before the day for the departure came, many pis 
must be fulfilled. Drives to the Park were to be ma 
visits to the surrounding sites, and, best of all, wl 
Helen had ardently longed for since being in Chatte 
ooga — they were to spend a night on the beautiful Loc 
out Mountain. On the latter trip Mabel was persuad 
to go with her father and cousin. 

The young girls were together in Mabel's large bt 
room upstairs, making preparations for the stay, a 
talking eagerly of the joyful times they would have wh 
Mabel came to visit her relatives on the banks of t 
Hudson. Helen wisely saw that the only way she cot 
arouse the little one from her lethargy was to convex 
concerning her visit North. It was all so new to Mab 
who had never been farther north than Washington. 

Helen was already dressed, and was lending her assij 
ance to her companion who was more tardy. Mabel i 
quested her to open a large trunk in which the youi 
girl's filmy waists were kept, and select one for her whi< 
would be comfortable on the mountain while the st 
shone brightly; when evening came, she could shie 
herself with a heavy wrap. 
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Helen did as she was asked, and, in shaking the folds 
from a suitable garment, a picture fell to the floor. 

Quick as thought, M<fcel turned from the mirror be- 
fore which she was standing, and seeing with her eyes 
what she instinctively knew, her f ace grew ashen pale, 
and she sank helpless into a chair. Her golden hair 
loosened and fell around her face and over her white 
shoulders. She gave one pitiful cry, as though her very 
heart was torn asunder, and, springing up like a hunted 
thing, she ran to the door, and closing it, quickly drew 
the bolt. 

Meanwhile, Helen, who was almost as unnerved at 
the mystery as her cousin was, leaned forward and picked 
up the photograph whose upturned face seemed looking 
deep into her soul. The picture was that of a youth, just 
budding into manhood — a bright, frank face whose dark 
eyes appeared too real to be only a likeness. Her gaze 
was riveted on the handsome, beardless youth. She was 
only aroused by the light touch of her cousin who, with 
face as pale as death, and bloodless lips, now stood look- 
ing appealingly at her. 

The piteous expression touched Helen keenly, and put- 
ting one arm around the child, she led her to a couch and 
forcibly made her lie down. 

Mabel tried to speak, but from the force of her emotion, 
could not. 

Helen still held the picture that had such a strong fas- 
cination for her. It must — yes, it undoubtedly had some- 
thing to do with the family secret that she had more 
sensed than heard. Why else would that picture, more 
than any other, have such a strange effect on Mabel? 

The little girl lay upon the couch moaning gently, her 
eyes half-closed, her slender hands clasped in anguish 
over her heart. No word escaped the colorless lips, but 
only at times her look was so despairing that Helen, who 
sat by her side, could hardly resist an outcry to give vent 
to her emotion. She knew that the handsome face had 
everything to do with the pitiful wreck before her — 
wrecked when some hidden memory of the past flooded 
her mind. Who could the youth be? How Mabel must 
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care for him to have his picture hidden away fronfl 
eyes but her own ! 

Helen wisely asked no questions, knowing that i 
she meant to be a sharer of the secret sorrow, M 
would reveal it of her own accord. She only sough 
soothe the grief-stricken child whose sorrow was 
greater and harder to bear, coming so close to Hel 
departure for her northern home. 

A few moments, that seemed hours to the sufferer 
the watcher, passed. They well knew that the CoU 
would be anxiously waiting for them to join him bd 

With a determined effort, Mabel arose, her face , 
pale and drawn, but no trace of tears was visible. ] 
dominant will at that moment filled Helen with a i 
admiration for her childish little cousin who now pro 
herself in sorrow to be a woman, and with a true wonu 
endurance. 

Sunshine sat erect, with hair disheveled, and her c 
revealing what the trial had cost her. "Only one i 
ment," she said, in a voice that betokened her lov 
heart's anguish, and a volume of tears pent up in 
slender form — tears, that were they given suprema 
might rack a stronger frame than hers, as she held 
a trembling hand to take the photograph. 

Helen released it, and sat silent. 

Mabel gazed long and lovingly into the bright ft 
as if she fain would pour out to him her longings, th 
pressing it to her quivering lips, and clasping it to ! 
heart, she gave vent to one long-drawn sigh. "Please | 
it away again. I cannot bear more." 

Helen affectionately kissed her cousin's pale face, a 
taking again the bit of pasteboard that had so darker 
the morning of the girl's life, she arose to do her biddu 
She could not resist one more glance, however, at i 
frank, boyish face, and in doing so, she noticed the na 
"Donald" that had escaped her glance heretofore, wi 
ten on the margin of the picture. Carefully she laid 
away, folding it in a silken robe that lay in the bottom 
the trunk, wondering more than ever who the Strang 
"Donald" could be, and what was the mystery connect 
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with the name and face that so unnerved the delicate 

little creature who possessed the treasure. 

Mabel sat unmoved, but watched carefully to see where 
the loved one was placed, looking as though she were 
attending the burial of her fondest hopes. 

"Dearest, it is done," Helen said, as she turned from 
the hiding place of the treasure. 

Mabel nodded her head, with a bitter smile on her set 
features. "Helen, dear, I'd give the world could I tell 
you all; but I cannot. O, I cannot!" She shook her 
golden curls, clasped and unclasped her tiny hands. 
"Some day, but not now." She stared into vacancy, while 
her cousin knelt beside her, and clasped her in her arms. 

"Never mind, dearest. Bide your time," said the com- 
forter, smoothing back the bright hair that crowned the 
household's "Sunshine" whose brightness was now dim- 
med by a dense cloud. "But we must hasten, Mabel. 
Your papa will be waiting." 

The reference to the Colonel aroused the child as 
nothing else had done. Springing up, she commenced 
nervously to arrange her hair. "O, dear, dear papa!" 
she cried. "Had he not forbidden, I would tell all; yes, 
Helen, all, and spare my heart from bursting, as I feel 
at times that it would. Give me time — only time," she 
gasped. And had Helen not caught her, she would have 
fallen. 

"Shall I ring for Dinah?" 

"O, no, no ! They must not know," Mabel answered in 
a frightened tone. And a sudden strength seizing her, 
she arose to her feet, and going to the marble basin, 
bathed her face in cold water. "Please unlock the door, 
Helen. I am all right again." With an unusually quick 
manner she began dressing. The shadow gradually left 
her face; the sadness gave place to a sweet smile. 

A tiny little stone came through the open window, fol- 
lowed closely by another. Helen looked up inquiringly 
at her cousin who, laughing as gaily as if the recent 
gloom had not been, put her golden head out of the win- 
dow, and called down cheerily to her father who stood 
in the garden below, gazing eagerly up at the casement. 

"Coming. In just a minute, papa." 
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A cheery "All right" was given in return. 

At that moment, a black, woolly head appeared al 
door. "Miss Sunshine, Missis said foh me to tell 
the Cunnel's waitin'. My li'l gal oughtah leaved me 
huh dress." 

"You dear old Dinah, I am quite ready; and witi 
your help. Where is the basket?" 

"On the stoop," was the pleasant reply. "Sho yo* < 
need no moah help?" The servant, only too willinj 
render assistance to her young mistress, was load 
leave. It was almost the first time in Mabel's life 
she had dressed alone, without some assistance, how< 
slight, from the black woman who had served in the 
pacity of both nurse and maid. 

"Quite sure, Dinah. Now come on." And walk 
lightly to the stairway, she ran down too swiftly to 
natural, but Helen alone knew what tempest had so 
cently surged through her soul and swayed it almost 
the limit of endurance. 

They were soon started for the cable line that wo 
carry them up the steep mountain side. 

Mabel had never made the steep trip from the bdse 
the summit of Mt. Lookout, but she had clutched no 
ously to a companion, with a vise-like grip ; but on t 
occasion, though her face was colorless with fright, s 
disdained to turn to her father for comfort. She i 
boldly upright in the seat ; but the Colonel, knowing 1 
inherent nervousness, and uncontrollable fright lest 1 
cable might break and send them hurrying at a bres 
neck speed down the mountain side to certain death, h 
thoughtfully placed her between himself and Helen wl 
he knew, would have not the slightest fear of making t 
perpendicular journey. 

Mabel's reticence amused him. He wondered if 1 
brave cousin had inspired the little girl with unusi 
courage. "I wonder when my little Sunshine grew 
brave," he said. "It quite becomes her." And leani 
forward, he looked directly into the pretty blue eyes, a 
smiled mischievously at her. 

, Despite the sadness that filled her heart even nc 
Mabel winked slily at Helen, then replied to her fathc 
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query. "I know how much you want me to be courage- 
ous, and this morning has given me a splendid oppor- 
tunity. Besides, I do not want to appear so little when 
compared with Helen." 

"O, what a queer reason!" Helen said, knowing well 
what caused the little one to be more daring than usual, 
but helped to carry out the deception that the Colonel 
might not feel sad. "My dearest little cousin is brave 
all the time, uncle. This is nothing unusual." 

"You have never climbed the mountain with her be- 
fore," he said, laughingly. "Her father knows how his 
Sunshine's heart has quaked with fear, lest she be pre- 
cipitated to the depths below. Is it not so, Mabel?" And 
he chucked her slightly beneath the chin. "Her hands 
are too cold now for a warm day like this. Better let me 
hold them." 

"O, papa, what a tease you are today ! I can never be 
a woman; you treat me so like a child." 

Helen was so amused at the large speech, and the evi- 
dent emphasis the little girl meant to convey, that she 
burst out laughing. "Dearest, you are nothing but one 
of the sweetest children in the whole world. Don't try 
to be different, or I would lose sight of the innocent one 
I love so much. You are the very dearest the way you 
are. Isn't she, uncle?" 

"I don't want her different," replied the Colonel. "She 
is just little Sunshine, shedding her bright rays on all of 
us, warming our natures, and thawing our frozen hearts." 

"Frozen hearts !" said Mabel, derisively. "None of us 
have frozen hearts, I am sure." 

Helen alone saw the bitter expression that was only mo- 
mentary, cross her uncle's face, as he impatiently looked 
forward, remarking too hurriedly at the steep up-grade 
they were at that moment making. 

Here and there, the track seemed cut out of solid rock, 
Kewn laboriously to a required level. Again, the car car- 
ried them higher and upward until they were many feet 
above the surrounding country. At times, the track was 
built up, while on either side, dangerously far down, was 
the solid earth, as they appeared suspended in mid-air, 
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with only the width of the car preventing them from i 
ing down, down into brush and brambles discernible 
below. Great boulders were seen on either side, bar 
rocks devoid of the least vegetation, gleaming in 
warm sunlight. Burnt patches were seen far in the < 
tance on the mountain-side. Trees, large and toweri 
grew out on the seemingly barren soil. Shrubs of ma 
varieties, bushes that bore pretty foliage, or bright fk 
ers, filled the air with their perfume. Far below, the spi 
and towers of Chattanooga were visible, appearing sm 
er and farther away as they ascended. The air was noti 
ably purer as they went onward and upward. A descei 
ing car, partly filled with pleasure seekers, passed them 
the side track. 

Helen was delighted. The grandeur of the set 
filled her with awe and admiration that was soul-insp 
ing. She wished to be silent, to drink in the beauty a 
the exhilarating atmosphere. 

As they made the ascent, the wind grew noticeal 
stronger, until, when they came in sight of the mounts 
terminal station, a fierce gale was blowing. 

An unlooked-for strong gust of wind loosened Helei 
hat from her head. She grasped it quickly, and, glar 
ing at her uncle, met his loving eyes fastened upon h< 

"What does my Wildflower think of the ride?" ! 
asked. "She has been sitting there so quiet, nodding 
the breeze like her namesakes. Tell me what you thin 
Helen." 

"It is all so grand, uncle. It is splendid. I had to 1 
quiet and reflect. The inspiration to be purer and nobl 
filled my heart more and more as we neared the summit 

There was always a something about his sister's cHi 
that the Colonel could not thoroughly understand. E 
looked at her now, searchingly, as though he would sa 
her innermost thoughts. She — his Wildflower — wishic 
to be purer and better! Can the snow that falls fres 
from Heaven be purer? How, then, could she? Ca 
the sunlight that shines so brightly be purer in its rays 
Can the tiny drop of dew that lays hidden away in tY 
lily's cup expect to be purer? Was it not pure already 
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How, then, could the fair creature, who was absolutely 
guileless, chaste as the angels in Heaven that he felt he 
would never be permitted to see, be purer and nobler? 
Can a soul that is as untarnished as when it first came 
from God be more radiant ? But, ah ! the tarnished soul I 
Can it be blacker? 

He shuddered as he reflected. He had looked so earn- 
estly into the bright, innocent eyes of his niece as he 
paused to reflect, that she guessed something of his 
thoughts. As he shuddered, she wondered. She also 
meditated, but in a different way. 

They remained silent, interrupted occasionally by 
Mabel's child-like remarks. She had not noted what her 
cousin had said, as her mind had turned to lighter things. 
The anticipation of her northern visit again filled her 
mind, and she chatted on incessantly until the summit 
was reached. 

Helen could only wonder what was the skeleton that 
her relatives were hiding away in their closet. A secret 
there was, beyond a doubt. The Colonel's occasional sad- 
ness, even in the midst of apparent happiness; Mrs. 
Carleton's aversion to society and gayety, her proneness 
to longing and tears that Helen had so often noticed; 
and Mabel's conduct of the morning. Surely, all clust- 
ered around the face she had seen! He must be the 
family mystery. And who was he? As the young lady 
wondered, she little knew what the occasion would be 
that would bring her face to face with the object of her 
thoughts. She little realized that the future would bring 
them across each other's paths, and with what result. 

Destiny asks the wishes of no one, but, like the move- 
ment of perpetuality, grinds on in her work, caring not 
for the broken hearts, ruined lives and deferred hopes 
that the cog-wheels crush into nothingness. Destiny 
stands at the helm, and steers her craft directly to the 
port, regardless of the shipwrecked crews that are run 
down by her cruel and defiant hand. On to the goal, 
heeding not the cries for succor from hundreds and 
thousands whose lives she is ruthlessly crushing. Fall 
in line! Move onward in her wake! If you resist her 
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power, like the tornado she sweeps over you, and lq 
you struggling in the dangerous flood, the weaker i 
energies expended in antagonism. Walk bravely, 
you command respect; but woe to him who cries out 
pity to the pilot who knows no sympathy! 
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CHAPTER ni. 

"No, uncle, I want no war memento to assist me in re- 
membering a visit I shall never forget. Least of all, 
would I wish for a relic that reminds me only too vividly 
of the barbarity that once had possession of this fair land. 
The 'battle above the clouds' is engraven on my memory 
too deeply to ever be effaced, and the scene makes me 
sad. Every tree, pierced by a bullet, shows to me a 
missile meant for some brave heart, which, doubtless, it 
pierced ere it found its lodging-place in the tree. Every 
spear of grass reminds me of the weary, footsore march- 
ers who fought to the death, and gave their life's blood 
to enrich the earth. Uncle, dear, I have a horror of war 
that makes me miserable whenever I hear the trump 
sounding throughout the country, heralded by the press. 
I feel as if for every life given in battle, my heart sheds 
one rich drop of blood." 

"But, Helen, the country would not be what it is today 
were it not for the war that was waged 'tween North and 
South. We southerners now can see wherein the im- 
mortal Lincoln was right and we were wrong. War has 
its mission." 

"Yes, beyond a doubt. But, still, I believe that in the 
future, difficulties will be settled more amicably, without 
brother going to war against brother, desolating homes, 
breaking women's hearts, leaving innocent children 
fatherless, and aged mothers childless. O, there must be 
a better way in time!" The fair speaker clasped her 
hands together in agony, as if her whole soul were im- 
bued with a sense of the wrong that strife brings. 

She and the Colonel were sitting on a large rock on the 
western portion of the mountain, waiting for the sun to 
sink lower, giving them the magnificent view that is ob- 
tained from "Sunset Rock." Mabel lay upontYve gco>3aA> 
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her head in Helen's lap, and her unusual quietude <k 
ing sleep. 

The little party had walked and rode all the aftera 
walking down to the Natural Bridge that is almost h 
cessible except on foot, drinking from the clear, < 
water that bubbles up from beneath the arched rock, 
now, as they were waiting for sunset, they were all t 
enough to rest. 

Mabel, who was not accustomed to much exertion, ' 
almost exhausted, and, in her sleepy mood, had sou 
her comforter's lap. Covered over with her heavy wi 
as the air was growing cool, she was quietly repos 
while her father and cousin talked. She heard what tl 
were saying only in part, as though she were dreami 
She did not care to arouse herself sufficiently to advai 
a remark. 

Colonel Carleton was always ready to listen to 
loved niece. She entered into a subject so heartily tl 
she never failed to inspire him with enthusiasm. E 
manner impressed him as no other had ever done, a 
her deep, earnest remarks filled him with her vie 
which, he was convinced, were correct. He had wish 
to purchase some of the many attractive relics of the w; 
that are always for sale on the Mountain, but she c 
clined so emphatically that he was not content until 
heard her reasons. 

"You really think that time will ever come?" 1 
queried, somewhat skeptically. 

"O, yes: it must come. We were never intended 
gain mastery over one another by crushing the weake 
That is not in accord with God — Universal Love. Surd 
He would never sanction such procedure." 

"In Bible times, though, wars prevailed almost ince 
santly, and we are led to believe that God was nearer 1 
the people then than now." 

"We are, indeed, led to believe that, but it cannot t 
true. People were more cruel then than now. Their pel 
ception was less keen ; their minds and hearts uncultivat 
ed, much as the red men are today in their wild conditioi 
They were as primitive as their implements of war an 
agriculture. They knew no other way to gain lands the 
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desired than by strife. War is not conducive to a God- 
like element, and, for that reason, God could not have 
manifested through the people then as well as now." 

"Helen, dear, you are not heretical, are you, like my- 
self? For many leaders of old testified to seeing Jeho- 
vah." 

The young girl sighed. "I am a heretic, if doubting 
those things makes me one. In their crude condition they 
believed that every white-robed, ministering spirit was the 
God Himself, and in their ecstatic condition of mind, so 
recorded it, and the words have deluded the majority of 
the earth's inhabitants ever since. When we are permit- 
ted to see the Ruler of the Universe, and to try to analyze 
the Creative Force, then He ceases to be a God. When 
we understand His plans, His workings and His laws; 
when our minds master an idea or a conception, then the 
thought becomes inferior: we rise above it. I am quite 
sure no one has ever seen God, and, what is more, never 
will; though we might be denizens of the spirit world 
for all eternity, yet He would be as invisible as now. We 
would behold His glorious works in all their grandeur, 
but gaze upon the Architect — never!" 

"Would it not be difficult, then, to convince others that 
there is such a Power?" 

"It ought to be no task, whatever," was the confident 
reply. "Every life well-lived is a manifestation of Di- 
vinity. Every time we permit our nobler selves to pre- 
dominate the baser elements, that is to me proof posi- 
tive that a higher power than ourselves exists, and is 
drawing us to Him. A noble life leaves the essence of 
its work behind for future generations, and some soul, 
congenial, will draw that essence to itself, and, when 
passing to the other life, it leaves a two-fold goodness be- 
hind it. it is in that way, I am sure, that, in time, all 
contention must of necessity cease. It will take time, 
but evolution, which is but another name for education, 
must bring it about. We have made a wonderful prog- 
ress, which will, ere long, bring us to the desired goal — 
Peace. We will never be truly Christian until the com- 
mandment of Christ — 'Love one another' — is fully com- 
plied with. No quarrels will then be possible" 
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Helen's bright face was all aglow with her belief 
she finished speaking. She looked at her uncle wh 
gaze had been riveted on her continually. He seemec 
drink in and assimilate every word she uttered. I 
mind revealed to him a crystal spring of purest ws 
that was always overflowing, but whose depths were 1 
measurable. 

The Colonel's voice was very tender as he spoke : "\ 
little Wildflower, with her eighteen years, speaks wo 
of wisdom that are hard for a man of nearly three-so 
years to comprehend. Her arguments are, as usual, a 
vincing to her uncle who, like a thirsty man at a flowi 
fountain, drinks in the nectar of the gods, until his thil 
that is limited, is sated, and he rests until the craving 
be quenched overcomes him again. But while he wa 
and rests, the pure water flows on and on, unmolest 
and tireless. That, Wildflower, dear, is my feeling towa 
you. I love to listen to the pearls of wisdom that f 
from your lips, and grasp them as precious treasur 
How I shall miss you when you are gone !" 

Helen looked at him, and smiled half-sadly. "We a 
not so far apart that we cannot see each other ofter 
she said sweetly. "Mamma wished me to gain yo 
promise to come this year — Thanksgiving, if possibl 
That is, if you felt that you could," she added, reluctan 
ly, as if half-despairing of gaining his consent. "Yc 
know," she continued, "mamma made the advance." 

"Just like my noble sister!" said the Colonel, enthu 
iastically. "She has sacrificed much " 

"And gained much," interposed Helen, not fully ui 
derstanding her uncle's remark. "You two should n< 
have allowed any barrier to arise between you. Famillc 
should live in perfect harmony. It can be done if eac 
and every one is willing to sacrifice only a little." 

"Ah ! Helen, I fear you are not old enough yet to judg 
those things. Harmony in some families is as impossibl 
as to stem the ocean's mad waves." Again that farawa 
look, that bitter expression that Helen had noticed a nuni 
ber of times before. She saw the look, and wisely chang 
ed the subject. It was well, for the Colonel, when h 
again looked at her, was so much sterner than he ha< 
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ever been. His manner was almost gruff, but the quiver- 
ing of his finely-formed lips beneath his curling, dark 
moustache, revealed to his niece the tempest that was 
surging within him. A restraint rose between them, 
slighft, but yet noticeable, as neither spoke again, until 
Helen, leaning over her cousin, aroused her from her 
dreaming. "Dearest, sit up. The scene we have waited 
for is before us." 

Mabel sleepily rubbed her eyes, and languidly arose to 
a sitting posture. "You and papa are the worst old talk- 
ers I ever saw. What were you saying? Gossiping, of 
course," she added, mischievously. 

"O, yes. Wildflower and I always gossip. Our minds 
are not deep enough for anything else." He winked 
slily at Helen, whose heart bounded to note the change 
in his manner. She knew that the slight reserve that had 
come between them was swept away, and she rejoiced. 

"I know you were saying something about me," the 
young girl still insisted. 

Helen laughed, while her uncle replied: "Well, Sun- 
shine, as much as I dislike to wound your vanity, it must 
be done. The naked truth must be told : your name was 
not once mentioned." 

Mabel pretended to be much displeased. "I think I 
was asleep," she said. 

"I think so," rejoined her father, laughing heartily. 

Helen put her arms around the little girl, and drew her 
golden head back on her shoulder. She patted the fair 
face lightly. "I am quite sure my dearest was roaming 
in dreamland. You must have had a pleasant dream, as 
you are so goodnatured." 

Mabel smiled. She had, in reality, forgotten all her 
trials, as trouble rested lightly on her young shoulders. 

"I made a promise to my Wildflower while you were 
asleep, Sunshine. While you were dreaming, we, too, 
were day dreaming; but we have the advantage over you 
—our dreams will be realized." The Colonel talked to 
his daughter, while his eyes were looking into Helen's. 
He raw that she was slightly puzzled at his meaning, and 
he enjoyed it. 

"I guess my dream is true, too," said MataX. "\ ta*ax&- 
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ed I was at Helen's home, and, O, I had such a la* 
timel" 

"We will go this year," the Colonel said, confidently 

Helen looked the gratitude she could not speak. 

"O, you, too, papa? And mamma? O, won't we hi 
a delicious old time?" Mabel grew so enthusiastic tl 
she sat bolt upright. She in turn hugged her father a 
her cousin. "When will we go papa? Say real soot 
she pleaded. 

"Thanksgiving," he answered, unconcernedly. I 
saw the tears fall from Helen's eyes as he said this. B 
own were suspiciously moist, too, and he looked far 
over the mountain. He knew that the day chosen woti 
be the best, as all hearts would echo the prayers of thank 
giving at the long-deferred union. 

Helen knew that her gentle mother's loving heart wotl 
be full to overflowing with thankfulness and joy. 
would be truly a Thanksgiving Day ! 

Mabel could see nothing in the trip but a charmh 
visit to her relatives unknown. Helen would be thei 
and she cared little what else occurred. She knew th 
where her cousin was she would be happy. Her favori 
theme was touched, and her tongue loosened. All si© 
departed from her eyes, and she busily laid her plans £ 
the visit. It would not be so hard now to wait, as h 
parents were going, too. She could let Helen go, expe< 
ing to see her again during the year. 

Colonel Carleton arose, and, giving a hand to each 
his companions, they went farther out on the large roc 
where they could get the full view of the setting sun. 

As he lifted Helen to her feet, he put his arm aroui 
her, and, bending over her, looked directly into her lo 
ing eyes. "Wildflower, I have given my promise. A 
you glad?" 

"You hardly know how thankful I am, uncle, dea 
And mamma, how happy she will be!" 

"I, too, am happy," he said fondly. "Only you cou 
have brought the reunion about." 

"I have had little to do with it. It was mamma ai 
you," she answered. 

"You did it all, Wildflower — all. The praise is yours 
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He drew her to him, and kissed her affectionately. "You 
are only a little like your mother, but I love you; and 
so does Mabel," he said, as he released her. 

"I don't even know whether I do or not," Mabel said, 
"For I didn't hear one word you whispered. You and 
Helen are always saying something I don't understand, 
and I get tired of listening," the little miss retorted. "I 
am glad of one thing, papa, that you are so old, and 
Helen is my cousin, or I'd feel certain you were making 
love to her." 

The listeners laughed, despite their efforts to keep a 
straight face. "That is just what I was doing," said the 
Colonel. "I do love Helen dearly; and so do you, do you 
not?" 

"Why, papa, what a question!" exclaimed the little 
girl, surprised at the audacity of any one who would, for 
a moment, doubt her affection for her cousin. "You 
know I do, and so does Helen know it. But I don't make 
love to her like you do," she retorted. 

"You don't, eh? What do you know about making 
love?" 

"O, I read it in novels, where it is done so nicely, an(\ 
generally to order. But the men always kneel at the 
woman's feet: that is the proper way. That is the way 
my lover — when I have one — must do. I am fond of 
romance." 

"What notions the child has !" said her father. "But 
let us hasten, or we shall miss the sunset." He walked 
out to the very edge of the steep precipice, followed by 
the young ladies. 

They sat down quite near the terminus of the huge 
bowlder, where the sun looked as though it were a great, , 
round ball of roseate hues, suspended in the heavens. A ' 
light cloud was rising from the valley below, directly 
beneath them, down many hundreds of feet. The large 
rocks appeared as if hewn down by skilful hands, or rent 
in smooth pieces by some terrific force that, in the be- 
ginning, formed the mountains and valleys. Below, the 
shrubbery looked a light green in the approaching twi- 
light. Here and there, in the valley, a cottage might be 
seen, the smoke rising from the chimneys, adding to \Jc\& 
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mystic veil. Far out over the land that, as the twil 
deepened, assumed the appearance of a vast expanse 
water, the glorious orb was sinking, sinking down tov 
the horizon. It seemed loath to leave the sight, but, « 
controlled by a stronger force than it possessed 1 it s 
slowly, but surely, into the mammoth receptacle of 
nether world. 

No clouds veiled its face, but, as if to form a suit* 
setting, all around were fleecy clouds tinctured by 
brilliant hues of red, gold, crimson and amber, shad 
to the daintiest pink of the ocean's shells, flaming ag 
into brightest red, blending with copper and gold, 
occasional streak of yellowish light bur.st upward, a 
dying candle makes ^ vain endeavor to send forth 
most bewitching light, ere it fades away into the invisil 
For a long time, the sun hung suspended in space, bet 
the watchers. No tree, no shrub of any kind obstruc 
their view. 

"God's paintings are massive," Helen said, with d© 
est admiration. "The universe is His canvas, the sun I 
brush, wielded by His faultless hand. He gathers I 
colors from the elements, and portrays them on the a 
opy of Heaven by the force of His will. How inspiri 
art must be! But, yet, I fear I should be discourage 
trying to cope with the Master Painter." 

"A vain effort, I fear," said her uncle. 

"But if we try our best," Mabel remarked. 

"That is all we can do, dearest," said her cousin. "Hi 
I never beheld this magnificent scene, I should have mis 
ed much of life, and always had something to regret." 

"I did not intend that you should miss it," said tl 
Colonel. "The northern, western and eastern states ha' 
more natural beauties than the South, but what we ha^ 
we feel could not be surpassed." 

"Nor can they," said Helen, confidently. "I nev 
have seen anything grander than this. I shall neve 
never forget this day." 

"I often wonder," Mabel interposed, "why we cann 
always remember only the pleasant things in life, ai 
iforget the bitter," 

"Ah! my little girl/' her father replied, "if that we 
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the case, even pleasure would become a bore, and be a 
task instead/' 

"Yes," said Helen, meditatively, "life must be best as 
it is — the bitter and the sweet intermingled. A prepond- 
erance of either would make us listless, while the two 
combined give the spice to living. I have wondered if 
that is not done to make us realize that the joys and griefs 
of this life are only fleeting, temporary things, that soon 
pass away." 

"I think you are correct," said the Colonel, rising. "But, 
doubtless, many hearts would give much of their life- 
blood could they be rid of their sorrows, even momenta- 
rily." 

The young girls arose, too, and Helen looked wistfully 
into her uncle's face. She believed, from the sadness in 
his tone, that his remark was personal as well as general, 
and, in some way, referred to himself. She thought it 
strange she had never heard her mother speak of any 
great sorrow that had befallen her brother, but yet it 
was not strange, either, for they had been separated for 
so many years. 

Helen's life had been spent in luxury and comfort, and, 
doubtless, would always be, but she knew something of 
the sorrow and bitterness in others' lives, as she, with 
her mother, often visited and assisted the impoverished, 
grief -stricken people in the poorer districts of the cities. 

"Uncle," she said, gently, "do you really believe that 
any one life is so hopelessly bitter and sorrowful that it 
has no ray of pleasure and happiness, however slight?" 

"I don't know," he answered nervously, and almost 
gruffly. Then, as though he thought he had replied too 
hastily, he said, "O, I can hardly believe it is that bad. 
Anyway, Helen, our griefs are sometimes of our own 
making. We might often have perfect happiness, when 
we surround ourselves with blackest gloom. I mean 
where one does not have to strive incessantly to feed 
hungry mouths ; but, even then, there is often more hap- 
piness found in the hovels than in mansions." 

"How much that sounds like mammal" Helen said t 
joyfully. 
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Colonel Carleton turned toward her eagerly. "D 
your mother still think that?" he asked, anxiously. 

"O, yes. She often tells Violet and me to marry 
love; but try to love some one of good standing. 5 
says riches do not always bring happiness." 

"She is right. She is right," the Colonel remarked, 
be walked slowly, and with downcast eyes. "But she 
happy?" he queried. 

"Perfectly so," was the response. "There was only c 
barrier to her happiness, and that now has been remove* 

"I understand. I understand," repeated the Colon 
"The stone wall stood for a long time, firm and impel 
trable, resisting every bullet from the musket." 

"Papa, what funny talk !" Mabel said, skeptically. 'T 
you think you are in war now ?" 
■. "War!" he exclaimed, all unmindful of his previo 
remark. "No, child. What a queer question !" 
i "You are queer yourself," continued the child. "Tal 
ing about bullets and muskets! Your old musket is i 
rusty and broken. It could not send a bullet anywhere 

"So much the better. It is best as it is." No smi 
crossed the drawn face, as he walked forward, still wil 
downcast eyes. "The treaty of peace has been signec 
the stone wall crumbled and decayed; the weapons c 
war rust-corroded and broken ; and the North and Sout 
united. What says my Wildflower ?" He glanced at hi 
niece, who knew that his words referred to the forme 
estrangement and the. promise given. 

"We are all one," said Helen, sweetly. "One object i 
ours. Yes, peace and harmony reign. The stone wa 
has effectually been removed, and for all time." 

"I am getting hungry," Mabel interposed. "We ca 
talk about bullets and stone walls after we get our sup 
per. I feel now as if I might relish a bullet, or an ol 
firelock, or some other indigestible thing. I am almos 
famished." 

"O, do let us hurry !" Helen said, grasping her cousi: 

firmly by the arm, and starting into a run. "Come or 

uncle. Mabel must be fed, or she might begin devour 

ing us." Helen had caught the light spirit that Mat* 

Imparted. 
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Colonel Carleton, also, quickened his steps, following 
the laughing children. 

In her haste, Mabel fell to the ground, and Helen bent 
over her, laughing too heartily to assist her to her feet. 

The Colonel lifted his daughter up, and, holding her 
arm, they walked more slowly toward the hotel. "Sun- 
shine is rightly named, isn't she, Helen?" he asked. 

"The name fits her perfectly," was the fervent reply. 
"She is ever ready to dispense her rays when most need- 
ed. We could not thrive well without sunshine, you 
know." 

"My light has gone out for tonight, though," said 
Mabel, smilingly. "I really haven't strength enough to 
shine. I think I'll be the moon, and reflect light from 
you and papa, Helen." 

"A pretty dim reflection from me you would get, little 
girl," her father replied. "It falls to Wildflower to fur- 
nish the brilliancy for us all. She won't miss it : she has 
an ample store." 

"I might consider that a compliment," Helen said, 
with pouting lips, "but I know you do not mean it. So 
it has no effect, whatever, and I shall not even thank you 
for it." 

"O, Helen, what a vain attempt to show indignation I" 
exclaimed Mabel. "If I could not do better than that — " 

"You would quit?" her father said, lightly. "So will 
we. 

Helen could no longer restrain the merriment that was 
always ready to overflow, and she joined her uncle and 
cousin in a hearty laugh. 

They were all tired enough, when the hotel was reach- 
ed, to do justice to the simple, but delicious, supper that 
awaited them. The large hotel had not yet opened for 
the season, but the three guests were not sorry, as they 
found ample accommodations, good fare, and genial hos- 
pitality at the smaller hostelry. They wished to remain 
all night on the mountain, that they might view Chatta- 
nooga by moonlight. 

After supper, they sat for awhile on the porch, as the 
air was balmy and _pleasant. After the moon had ?\s&ol 
to a sufficient height to make the scene tVve mots. vyft&* 
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ing, they repaired to some rustic seats near the edge 
the steep mountain, and not far from the house, wh 
another of the attractions of Mt. Lookout could be se 

Far down in the valley below, rested the now peace: 
little city, its steeples, spires and domes pointing heav< 
ward, and glistening in the bright light. Over all, p< 
vaded such a peaceful calm that was restful to witne 
The hurry and bustle of the day were stopped, and t 
evening quiet settled down over the inhabitants, like 
mantle of protection. A white, misty veil seemed to ei 
anate from the valley, as if the people were, even th« 
pouring out their souls in prayer that sweetly and gent 
rose to their God. Rich and poor were alike covered 1 
the mantle of peace. Broken hearts, and hearts of new! 
found joy were given the same free access to commui 
with their Maker. Higher and upward the mist roa 
mingling with the few fleecy clouds that were suspend* 
below the onlookers. 

A few brilliant lights, like tiny fireflies, were visible i 
the city below, lights that appeared dim and faint whc 
compared with the night's queen that was rising high* 
and higher in the clear, star-sprinkled sky, revealing th 
beautiful, sleeping city as plain as by the light of day. 

The scene was too sublime, too divine to admit of com 
ment. All were busy with their thoughts, and, after gi? 
ing one lingering, longing glance backward, to impres 
the glorious scene more firmly on their minds, the; 
wended their way to the house, Mabel tired and wear} 
her father and cousin silent with deep reflections. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Mansfield sat in her pleasant sitting-room, in the 
superb mansion that overlooked the Hudson from its 
Western bank, busily engaged in plying her needle, with 
which she was most skilful, in mending slight rents, and 
repairing dainty laces, with a few threads timely applied. 
Although she had many servants at her command, and 
ample means with which to secure the services of num- 
erous others, she disdained to give all the care of her: 
magnificent home into the hands of her employees. 

She was considered by some of her friends and ac- 
quaintances as somewhat old-fashioned, but she cared 
little what others' opinions might be, inasmuch as her 
husband considered her a model wife, and the home a 
haven of rest, where he could lay all cares of business 
aside, and enjoy the company of his wife as much as he 
had done in years gone by. Their love was mutual, their 
interests one. 

Mrs. Mansfield shared her husband's anxieties, and 
often, by a well-timed suggestion, saved him many sleep- 
less nights, and anxious days. He had always confided 
in her, to the minutest detail, and she was, as many 
wives are, an equal partner in cares and pleasures alike. 
She appreciated fully the confidence imposed, and en- 
couraged it. Business cares detracted nothing from her 
peace of mind ; but, in sharing the secrets with his wife, 
Mr. Mansfield's mind was relieved of much of its load 
of superintending his immense commercial interests. He 
was happy in the assurance that, whatever might befall 
him, he had a wife and daughters who would step to the 
front as bravely as he, and carry their part of the burden 
unflinchingly. His family was all in all to him. Not 
one of them fully realized how much their loving service 
did toward easing the tired hands and brain, which last- 
ed unceasing for them. 
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Mr. Mansfield had prospered beyond his expectat 
With keen perception, in his youth he had chosen 
future business, and enlarged upon it, as his means 
mitted. And now, when he had not yet turned the I 
century mark, his wealth was counted by millions, 
shipments of lumber, grain and produce were enorm 
Hundreds of men were employed to serve his inter* 
Every ship bound for a foreign port carried prod 
sent out by the multi-millionaire who, only by his ski 
management and conservative ability, had risen from 
office boy to the ownership and superintendence of 
vast commercial interests. 

His generosity to his fellow-men, and to his employ 
made him dearly loved. No strikes were ever knowr. 
the Mansfield mills and factories. Such a thought had 
lodging place in the brain of the least of his workm 
Instead, as soon as a man had been in his employ 
one year, working faithfully at good wages, he was p 
moted. When the laborer had saved enough to purch 
one share of stock in his employer's business, (wh 
shares were sold at twenty-five dollars each) that sh; 
was transferred to the diligent one, thus making eacl 
participator in his master's business. 

Mr. Mansfield's plan worked successfully; and as es 
one received his dividends, it inspired him to renew 
efforts to save and invest more of his money. If si< 
ness visited any of the families, as it was sure to do, t 
shareholders did not forfeit either the stock or his wag 
but, as soon as he was able to work again, he was insp 
ed with new energy to assist his beneficent employer, 
well as himself. Every freight car loaded with grain 
lumber, every ship that sailed from the Mansfield doc 
represented a proportionate interest of each of the hu 
dreds of workingmen. 

Some of the laborers, more fortunate than others, hi 
now invested many hundreds of dollars, and their sen: 
annual dividends were checks of which to be prou 
Numbers of them now owned their own homes, unii 
cumbered, and were striving to leave their families wol 
to-do, should death overtake them. 

Only a few — a very few — men in Out mitts v*sm a< 
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dieted to drink. The undisputed stand that Mr. Mans- 
field assumed on the side of temperance, his kindly inter- 
est in the lowliest of his laborers, had more to do with 
the reformation of his men, than all the fine speeches 
or sermons could have done. He showed them by ex- 
ample how easy it was to be a perfect man, and inspired 
each one with a desire to be like him. Seldom a day 
passed, but he heard from some one of his employees, 
"Mr. Mansfield, you've cured me of drink." "Liquor 
hasn't passed my lips for over a year." With tfiese ex- 
pressions from grateful hearts, the reformed were greeted 
with such protestations of brotherly love that they, with- 
in their own minds, swore allegiance to their master. 

Other men, with less will power, were slow to give up 
their accustomed beverage, but, with no word of censure, 
Mr. Mansfield retained them, hoping that the prosperous 
condition of their fellow-workmen would, in time, re- 
form them also. 

He was right, for at the present time, no band of tem- 
perance workers was more abstinent than the Mansfield 
employees. The dilatory ones saw that their temperate 
brothers saved more money, owned more shares of stock, 
received larger dividends, dressed better, looked better, 
and were better, healthier and stronger. 

At last, the exemplary conduct had its effect, and, al- 
though it was like the wearing away of the stone by drip- 
ping water, yet the transformation took place in each 
heart, and without one word of censure, shame or crit- 
icism. 

As one by one they joined the side of temperance, they 
had no wish ever to enter again into the gloomy degrada- 
tion in which they had previously languished. They, 
too, were filled with the desire to be perfect men. They 
saw clearly that ignorance, and a failure to understand 
one's self, had kept them in the mire, even thus long. As 
soon as the light reached them, and they were shown what 
they were intended to be, drink no longer met with its 
old craving. Intemperance was shunned as an enemy to 
true existence and perfect happiness; and not courted as 
a friend. They arose above their etvv\TOtvmwA&. Tto& 
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chains of slavery were thrown off, and they saw the tig 
of true manhood as free men. 

With the advanced understanding of themselves, th 
had no desire to return again to their old habits. Wl 
had once been pleasure to them, was now a hollow moc 
ery, where lapping tongues of fiery demons vainly tri 
to lure them back. No, they were free! No long 
slaves ! 

Mr. Mansfield had the pleasure of seeing the effect < 
his own example, and that of his faithful workmen e 
emplified in each trusty heart. As each one threw off tl 
shackles that had enthralled him, the employer show< 
his appreciation by an additional presentation of fh 
shares of stock. 

The wealth of the firm accumulated so rapidly that 
was a vain endeavor to dispose of the surplus riche 
Every worthy cause met with a hearty response, excel 
charitable institutions for able-bodied men and women. 

Mr. Mansfield, seconded by his wife, maintained th* 
gifts are appreciated only inasmuch as the recipient doc 
something to merit them. He was decidedly averse to gh 
ing support to the ones who were able to work for it. H 
held that it encouraged paupers and idleness, for he said 
"What can we expect from the children of parents win 
are sustained by charities ?" His severity only applied to 
able-bodied men and women, not to poor, delicat 
mothers, old men and women, whose best lives had beei 
given in service, or to tiny children who, through nee 
essity, are forced to work long hours in the sweatshop! 
in order to keep life in the little bodies which they wen 
not instrumental in bringing into the world. 

Mr. Mansfield did not hesitate to express his opinions 
when asked the reasons for his severity in favoring cer- 
tain institutions, while others he condemned: "There it 
work enough for all, and money enough for all. It onl} 
awaits the proper division." 

He was happy as few men with such business car© 
are. He was not selfishly content, as he appreciated hov 
instrumental his men had been in bringing about th< 
peace that rested over him. With a grateful heart, h< 
saw the close of the day's work, when he might hastei 
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home to the warm welcome that awaited him, where an 
anxieties were thrown aside, and he basked in the sun- 
light of love. 

The Mansfield home was a model of perfect trust and 
happiness. No false friends had ever marred the pleas- 
ure more than momentarily. The father, mother, Helen 
and Violet constituted the family, and the bond of love 
that bound them, one to the other, was strong, and in- 
creased in strength as the years rolled by. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield had watched their daughters 
bud from infancy into girlhood, and from girlhood into 
the first, sweet unfoldment of sacred womanhood. Helen, 
two years the senior of her sister, was fast approaching 
queenly womanhood; Violet, more fragile and slight, 
was, as her name indicated, a pure, sweet little violet, that 
was prone to hide her head. She had none of the spirit 
of aggressiveness, and very little of the advanced spirit 
that Helen possessed; but they were the most intimate 
friends, as well as sisters. 

Helen's visit had been a severe trial to them all, as 
she had never been away for so long a time before, and 
her welcome home was ardent. She and Violet were 
now busy with the duties that their mother had assigned 
them. They had always been given certain work to per- 
form, that no servants were allowed to do for them. 
Mrs. Mansfield, in that way, and by her own example, 
had them initiated into the important work of woman — 
housekeeping. She had ever been the teacher of her 
children. She never had a nursery, but allowed her 
growing daughters to be with her, and learn from her 
what was necessary to know. » 

Until Helen and Violet grew old enough to attend 
school, they were their mother's constant companions. 
She was their nurse and governess. She would not trans- 
fer to a hireling the most sacred of a mother's duties — • 
the care of her own offspring. But, on the contrary, 
considered it a privilege and a pleasure to train the bud- 
ding minds into proper channels, and direct the tiny feet 
into right ways. 

As Mrs. Mansfield sat, complacently plying her needle, 
in her superbly, but tastily, furnished sittiT^-taom, \vsx. 
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mind was busy with pleasant thoughts. Now, Hel 
at home again, her heart was full of joy; but i 
least of her pleasure was the thought that she a 
brother were once more united, and would, ere k 
talking face to face, or heart to heart, as they had < 
days agone. 

She, like her brother, praised Helen greatly 1 
reunion. She had felt, intuitively, that her elder i 
ter would win her brother's love, for she rema 
how much he always admired an independent * 
who was an equal of man's, if not superior in tl 
and mind. She had acted wisely in asking Helen to 
the initial visit, and the results had been beyond I 
pectations. Anticipation of the Thanksgiving I 
come, was almost constantly in her mind. 

Mr. Mansfield, wholehearted and true, cordiallj 
tioned whatever his wife deemed best. It was her 
ure always, her wishes in preference to his own. I 
sires, with him, were pre-eminent, and whatever 
add one atom more of contentment to her life, he 
ly approved. 

Thoughts of his loved ones acted on Mr. Man 
mind as a soothing draught. When most perple: 
business cares, the pleasure that awaited him at 
the loving, smiling faces upturned to his own in 
caresses, were as welcome as a life preserver to a < 
ing man — almost overwhelmed by the surging wa 
business. 

As he was sustained by the love of his wife and < 
ters, so Mrs. Mansfield was upheld and inspired 
best efforts by the undivided love of her husban 
by the thought that almost a quarter of a century o 
ried life had passed and found them still happy 
their honeymoon. Their hair was growing slight 
vered, like an occasional fleck of snow that vain 
deavors to whiten the earth, but their hearts w< 
young, their spirits as youthful as when they were 
as twin-souls. Theirs was a true soul union, tit 
streams of love forming one great stream that inc 
with time. Twenty-five years had shown no falteri 
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diminishing; but the crystal tide flowed on with increas- 
ed vigor, from the fountain-head. 

Their early married life had had its trials and cares. 
Their paths had not always been sunshine. Their home 
was once a tiny cottage; but now, they two, who had 
shared both joys and sorrows, had, by careful manage- 
ment, found themselves among the wealthiest in affluent 
circumstances. It was only just and fitting that they, 
who had labored together so faithfully to attain success,, 
should enjoy together the fruits of their work. 

As Mrs. Mansfield sat sewing, the fresh air from the 
limpid Hudson coming in through the open window, from 
which the filmy draperies were drawn, a servant knocked, 
uid entered the open door, announcing a visitor, Mrs. 
Hargrave. 

Mrs. Mansfield arose to meet the woman who was a 
frequent caller at the home, so much so that she was re- 
reived in the private sitting-room upstairs, instead of 
:he reception-room below. 

Mrs. Mansfield, clad in a morning gown of soft, gray 
:ashmere, with only a touch of lavender to brighten her 
Fair complexion, was in striking contrast to her visitor, 
vho was decked in a gown of rich, heavy damask, loaded 
vith costly jet. 

Mrs. Hargrave, always affable, extended her jeweled 
land to her hostess, who led her to a seat near the low 
:hair where she had been sitting. 

"I am delighted, my dear," said the caller, with un- 
vonted pleasure, " to find you at home this morning." 

Mrs. Mansfield looked up from the work she had re- 
sumed, in slight surprise. "I am always at home in the 
norning," she said, with emphasis, "unless, on rare oc- 
:asions, when we choose to ride out. I always find many 
:hings to occupy my time, for I have a large family, you 
mow." She smiled pleasantly at her guest, for, regard- 
ess of the dissimilarity of the two, Mrs. Hargrave al- 
ways met with a warm welcome. They had been friends 
for many years, and in spite of the visitor's peculiarities, 
ind her extravagant manner of dress, they were always 
cordial. 

"Take off your wraps, and lay them on the couch/' the 
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hostess said. "Let me unfasten your cape. There ! y 
cheeks are cool. The air must be a little colder tl 
usual," she added, seeing her friend wrapped in her lc 
fur cape, but with the daintiest pretense of a bonnet- 
lace — perched on her black hair. 

"I got quite cold driving. You know I am not stroi 
any way," the guest said, with a slight drawl. 

Mrs. Hargrave was never well, but no one of her ; 
quaintance ever knew her to be really sick, too ill, 
fact, to pay a visit, if she wished to go. 

Mrs. Mansfield had, long ago, learned to bear patien 
with the woman's complaints, and now only answei 
**No?" in a questioning manner. Her eyebrows w< 
slightly arched, as she looked into the rouged face, a 
black, penetrating eyes of her visitor who looked t 
picture of health and strength. Crow's feet marked t 
eyes, though, and a few white hairs, that showed 
plainly among the black ones, were indicative of the a 
that Mrs. Hargrave vainly tried to hide. She had be 
a widow for many years, and had only one child, a s« 
in the early twenties, left to her. He was her heart's id 
and for his future interests her every thought was give 
She was left with only a small income, insufficient 
supply her extravagant tastes, and those of her son, wl 
had inherited her love of expenditure. 

When Mrs. Hargrave should die, her son would 
practically without a fortune, as the few thousands th 
he would inherit would be almost useless to him. I 
was not inclined to work, but always seemed to consid 
it beneath him. His mother pleaded delicate health, b 
the more practical friends called him indolent. He w 
born in America shortly after his parents, who we 
English-born, arrived here. His father, prematurely ol 
died when his son was only a small boy. The widow hi 
never remarried, but now, since her son had grown 
manhood, her every interest was centered in making 
good match for him. Since her acquaintance with tl 
Mansfields, she had made every effort to bring about 
lasting friendship between her son, Vincent, and Hele 
that she felt, in later years, would ripen into love, as 
thus fulfil her hopes and aims. 
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Although the woman's intentions were an open secret 
to Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield, they said nothing to Helen, 
knowing full well that she would use her own best judg- 
ment. The companionship into which she was often 
thrown with Vincent, did not trouble her parents, even 
for a moment, for they, keen-eyed and interested, saw the 
patient toleration that she used, only for friendship's 
sake. They well knew why Helen was chosen for the 
great honor, and they were little pleased, for they in- 
stinctively felt that, had they possessed no more money 
than many whom they knew, Mrs. Hargrave would never 
wish for the match. 

When Helen and Vincent had grown old enough to 
go into society, circumstances occurring in social life, 
brought them together, which pleased the fond, match- 
making mother so much that it made her almost ecstatic. 
Helen's parents looked on amusedly, for they only too 
plainly saw, what many others observed, the aversion that 
Helen felt, more than expressed for the fair, slender, in- 
dolent youth. 

Mrs. Hargrave considered her friend's negative inter- 
rogation an opportunity to begin her complaints; but, 
be it said, she seldom waited for an excuse to air her feel- 
ings. "I suffered all night with a neuralgic headache, 
you know," she said, now feigning dire ill health. "It 
still lingers around me." 

"Lie down on the couch there, and rest," said the host- 
ess, kindly, and, rising, she adjusted the pillows. "Come, 
I will tuck you in." 

"O, you dear girl! You are too kind!" she protested 
slightly, but her languorous disposition made her submit, 
and she was soon at full length on the soft couch. "O, 
this is grand! My head feels better already," she said, 
closing her eyes slowly. "It is beastly to be delicate, isn't 
it? But, my dear, there is no use for me to appeal to you, 
for you are strong." She opened her black eyes again* 
and looked searchingly at Mrs. Mansfield. 

"I am always well and strong," Mrs. Mansfield replied. 
"Health is grand, I assure you." j 

"O, how I wish I could say that ! Do you know, dear, 
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I have never had a well day since I nursed my husband 
through his long, dreadful illness." 

Mrs. Mansfield looked at her pityingly. She had 
heard so much concerning Mrs. Hargrave's faithfulness 
to her husband, but only from her own lips, for tWo 
nurses were employed to take sole care of him during the 
sickness that lasted only three months in its entirety. An 
over-worked mind had brought on nervous prostration 
and partial paralysis. Mrs. Hargrave had been as free 
from care during her husband's prostration as she had 
ever been during his lifetime, when he had striven un- 
ceasingly for her comfort. 

"That broke my health, which had always been deli- 
cate," resumed the invalid. "I never was strong as a 
child." 

"Too bad," interposed the hostess. "A delicate consti- 
tution must be miserable." 

"It is, my dear," said Mrs. Hargrave, rising impulsive- 
ly to a sitting posture. "I like to tell you my troubles, 
for you sympathize with me; but there are some, don't 
you know, who think I am strong. Isn't that impudent?" 
Her black eyes flashed, and her cheeks reddened beneath 
their coating of rouge. _ 

"Very," Mrs. Mansfield said, dryly. 

The visitor lay down again, smoothing her hair back 
from her forehead. "Some lack appreciation and sym- 
pathy. If they had nursed my poor, dear consort, and 
him helpless, thejr health would be broken, and they 
shattered wrecks like myself. Have I ever told you of 
Vincent's father's prostration?" she asked, impatient to 
recite her sorrows again. 

"Often, Mrs. Hargrave, often," was the quick answer. 
"You were to be pitied." 

"I am so forgetful," was the cool, languid reply. "With 
my failing health, my memory grew weaker. You know 
Mr. Hargrave was much older than I." 

The hostess could only wonder what bearing that had 
on the case in hand, but she prudently said nothing. The 
invalid's chatter made no impression upon her mind at 
*U, but she knew that it did her good to impose her com- 
plaints on other people, and she patiently submitted to it 
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"Yes/* the tired voice continued, "I was oniy a girl, 
and I married for a home. You see I am a young woman 
yet. I must be ten or fifteen years younger than you, 
dear. You are fifty, are you not ?" 

"In just ten years I shall be," was the calm reply. Mrs. 
Mansfield knew that age was a very ticklish matter with 
her friend, but she was so accustomed to her peculiarities 
that she paid no attention to them, further than to reply 
occasionally. 

"O, you must be older than that, my dear. I am thirty- 
nine, and Helen surely is as old as Vincent." 

"Helen is just eighteen," was the response in the same, 
cool tone. 

These altercations over respective ages were almost of 
weekly occurrence, and they, like all of Mrs. Hargrave's 
talk, made no deep impression on her friend. Mrs. Mans- 
field more dreaded than relished the frequent visits from 
the English-woman, but she bore with them kindly, and 
always treated her well. She felt that some of her own 
faults might be as repulsive to her friends, as the invalid's 
were to her. 

The English-woman, who could have been no less than 
fifty years of age, if not more, was invariably trying to 
appear younger, and to impress upon her acquaintances 
how very youthful she was when married, as if that were 
anything to her credit. But, in her deceit, she was not 
alone. What possible difference a few years for or 
against a woman who is the mother of a grown child or 
two, can possibly make, no one has ever been able to 
fathom. But these selfsame ladies who seek to hide the 
true number of years they have been denizens of this, 
material world, are very numerous in all stages of life. 

Mrs. Hargrave was sorely afflicted with a defective 
memory when speaking of her age, and often provoked 
undisguised ridicule and sarcasm by her allusions to 
others of her sex as being so many years her senior, when, 
if there was a disparity of ages, it was almost always in 
favor of the so-called "seniors." 

Mrs. Mansfield was always the target when in the 
woman's presence, for her fair, clear complexion, an<lV\feT 
skin soft as an infant's and devoid oi any w\xAita&«. 
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seemed to arouse ire and envy in the English-wor 
who, by such constant applications of her rouge, \ 
i^iined what delicate tints her complexion might o 
have possessed. 

Mrs. Hargrave lay upon the couch quite still, wi 
Mrs. Mansfield sat nearby, busy with her work. ". 
two women had no interests and no thoughts in comm 
but the one, a true-born lady, was always gracious to 
many callers. Pity for the outspoken, sometimes hai 
woman, who now chose to be her visitor, had moved 
to be unusually kind to her, but the kindness shown \ 
readily grasped by the other as a means to often imp 
her society unasked and undesired. 

"My dear Aline, ,, came in a sleepy voice from the sc 
"please ring for a servant to lower the window. I c 
not stand so much draught." 

"Very well," Mrs. Mansfield replied sweetly. "Plej 
pardon me for not considering ^our interests as well 
my own. But I need no servant for such a small matt 
I am quite able to help myself." And, rising, she quid 
closed the window, and shut out the pleasant, fresh 
that was so refreshing to herself, and, evidently, so i 
noying to her guest. 

Mrs. Hargrave turned a little on one side, and mt 
mured : "How nice it would seem to be as strong as y 
are !" But her tone conveyed an impression that she e 
perienced dire dread lest she might, miraculously, be c 
prived of all cause to complain. "A draught of air j 
most kills me," she continued, lazily. "I fear I ha 
taken my death of cold today. After my beastly neurs 
gia last night, I should not have raised my head from n 
pillow today. But I am so ambitious. It is dreadf 
to have so much ambition when one is so delicate," s: 
murmured, gazing at her friend, who merely nodded h 
head in reply. "But, my dear, I cannot expect sympatl 
from you, for you have had no experience." 

Mrs. Mansfield replied negatively, and smiled to he 
self, wondering in reality whether the invalid referred 
ambition or ill health ; but both were equally amusing ■ 
her. She drew from her work-basket a lace-trimmed ga 
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ment that contained one little rent, and proceeded to 
mend it. 

"In the name of Heaven !" Mrs. Hargrave said, rising 
from her couch in sheer surprise, for the moment forget- 
ful of aches and pains. "Aline, do you mean to tell me 
you are patching? You! I thought you were cro- 
cheting." 

"I am darning," was the unconcerned reply. Her 
•visitor's face was a study. 

"I never heard of such folly. You, the wife of a mil- 
lionaire, actually darning!" 

"And why not?" Mrs. Mansfield asked, arching her 
eyebrows oddly. She was much amused, and rather en- 
joyed the perturbation she had aroused in her caller's 
mind. "Why should I throw away several yards of this 
exquisite lace, merely because it was unfortunate enough 
to contain a small hole that was not woven in the pat- 
tern?" A smile played mischievously around her mouth, 
as she made her reply. 

"Well, I never!" the English-woman ejaculated. "Why 
•don't you let your servants mend it then?" 

"Simply because I am more efficient with the needle 
than they." Mrs. Mansfield plied her needle gently back 
and forth, weaving in the missing threads. 

"You don't mean to tell me that you will allow your 
daughters to wear an article that has been rent, and then 
darned, actually darned!" 

"Most certainly. Helen will wear the skirt ; it is hers." 

For a moment Mrs. Hargrave was speechless, but only 
for a moment, as she possessed a nimble tongue that was 
not in keeping with her fingers. "Preposterous!" ex- 
claimed she. "Throw it away, or give it to a domestic. 
Why, I never patched or darned in my life. When a 
garment needed even a small patch, it went into the rag- 
bag. I never wear it again." 

"Your family is not as large as mine," gently replied 
Mrs. Mansfield. "Perhaps so much economy is not neces- 
sary with you." Her tone was a trifle sarcastic, as she 
well knew that, had Mrs. Hargrave been only the least 
bit inclined to exercise economy, her husband would not 
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have been sent to an early grave — a physical and met 
wreck. 

Apparently exhausted with her outburst of astoni 
ment, the visitor gave her hair a twitch, and lay do 
again on the sofa. She gave up the idea of trying 
fathom her hostess' actions, so seemingly submitted. I 
next question, unthoughtedly, was along the same lin 
Had she known it, she would, undoubtedly, have avoic 
making the query. "Where is my Helen this morning 

"Down in the kitchen," was the prompt response. 

"The kitchen!" she exclaimed. "And what is s 
doing there?" Her voice conveyed to the listener mc 
emotion and surprise than she had intended. She seem 
destined to have many secrets unravelled to her on tl 
morning. 

"She is preparing the soup and meats for dinner," t 
proud mother said, as if the occurrence was nothing u 
usual, as in fact it was not. 

"What folly! Where's your cook?" 

"She is in the kitchen, attending to the remainder < 
the dinner." 

"Could she not do it all, without roasting that swe 
child?" The woman had evidently forgotten that si 
considered the weather very cool. 

"No doubt she could," Mrs. Mansfield responded, "bt 
ever since my daughters have been twelve years of ag 
they have, in turn, spent their Saturday mornings in tl 
kitchen, learning to cook. And now, Mrs. Hargrave 
she said proudly and unflinchingly, "there are no bett< 
cooks anywhere than Violet and Helen Mansfield. The 
understand all the intricacies of cookery to perfection 
and are proud of their knowledge and ability, as thei 
mother is. My cook, who has been with me for ove 
twenty years, takes great delight in showing them how t 
prepare new dishes." 

Mrs. Hargrave looked the astonishment it was difficul 
to speak. She could hardly believe her ears. Daughter 
of a multi-millionaire in the kitchen learning to cook 
What miserable nonsense! The height of folly! Ha 
their father failed in business ! 

"So you, my dear, allow your cultured daughters t 
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mingle with rough domestics and menials! You are a 
splendid mother!" 

Mrs. Mansfield's face reddened as it had not done be- 
fore, "Mrs. Hargrave, I must resent your insult. I 
employ no 'rough domestics' or 'menials/ My servants 
are cultured and refined, and that they are engaged in 
caring for my house detracts nothing from their refine- 
ment. I would employ no one who uses rough language; 
it is not necessary. I pay the best of wages, and thus 
incite the best that is within my servants. Their rooms 
are as clean and pure as any in the house, if not so ex- 
pensively furnished. They have all the conveniences that 
we have, even to a piano, and no one appreciates their 
positions more than they do. They never shirk their 
duties, and are willing to do anything for myself and 
family. I never hear a cross, brutal word: I will not 
have it." She paused a moment. 

"I am not so fortunate as you, my dear, in securing re- 
liable domestics," the invalid replied languidly, entirely 
oblivious of the remark that called forth the revelation. 
"My cook and maid both left me last night. That ac- 
counts for my dress being a bit awry. The low, vulgar^ 
uneducated beasts ! They don't deserve a second thought. 
They have no appreciation — not one of them. They are 
all course and low-lived, always looking for a chance to 
come out best. Refinement! The beastly things! They 
are so far beneath me I hate to speak to them." Her 
face glowed scarlet beneath its coating, and her black 
eyes snapped fiendishly. 

Mrs. Mansfield was pained and perplexed at words 
from her visitor that she would not permit from a ser- 
vant. "Mrs. Hargrave," said she, somewhat sternly, 
"many servants are much more sensitive and refined than 
their employers. If their culture is not appreciated by 
their mistress, how can she expect the best service? It 
cannot be. It is out of harmony. A rou^h-spoken mis- 
tress must expect rough, rude servants, for, Mrs. Har- 
grave, I have seen it often demonstrated that 'as the 
mistress is, so is the servant.' As the employer is, so are 
the employed." 

The door was pushed slightly ajar, and \te\sa sx&srek* 
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clad in a neat-fitting gingham dress, covered almost t 
tirely by a huge, white apron. Her hair was drawn ba 
from her well-formed forehead, and done high up on h 
head. Her slender, white hands were exquisitely clea 
her face as flushed as the deep pink of the carnation. S 
was surprised to see that her mother had a caller. 

Upon Helen's entrance, the Englishwoman rose it 
mediately from the couch, and, moving hastily to tl 
3 r oung girl, put her arms around her, and kissed her a 
fectionately on each cheek. "You darling child !" she e: 
claimed rapturously. "How I wish my Vincent coul 
see you now ! He would be more in love than ever, 
don't blame the dear boy, for you are looking beautifu 
positively beautiful !" 

Helen laughed lightly, and glanced slily at her moth© 
as she suffered herself to be led to the couch, where, afte 
a few more caresses from the woman, they sat dowi 
Mrs. Hargrave's arm still around her waist. 

"You are not well ?" Helen inquired solicitously of he 
companion. 

"Well! Dear child, I am never well," the womai 
answered with consternation, and would have repeated 
all that she had formerly said, had not Mrs. Mansfiek 
changed the subject. 

"How is the roast, Helen ?" 

"Exquisite, mamma. I had the best of success today. 
The soup is splendid, too. Elinor says I do better than 
she; but she is such a good old soul. She gives me more 
credit than I deserve." 

Mrs. Mansfield smiled as she inwardly contemplated 
her visitor's feelings. 

"Has not papa come yet ?" 

"No: but I expect him every moment. There he is 
now," she said, as she glanced out of the window, and, 
seeing her husband coming in at the gate, she waved her 
hand to him. 

Mrs. Hargrave rose hurriedly, and, going to the mir- 
ror, commenced to undo her hair. She filled her mouth 
with hairpins, and laid her switch on the back of a chair. 

"My husband will be right up, Mrs. Hargrave," inter- 
posed the hostess. 
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"Up! Do you mean to say he comes up here to your 
private sitting-room, without an invitation?" the visitor 
gasped, dropping her hairpins in confusion on the floor. 

"Why not ? He is my husband, and therefore has free 
access to all parts of the house. Helen, show Mrs. Har- 
grave to my dressing-room, where she can arrange her 
toilet. She will stay for dinner with us." 

The woman frantically grasped her loose hair and a 
handful of hairpins, and followed Helen out of the room, 
just as Mr. Mansfield was entering. He bowed politely 
to her, but a slight shade crossed his face. 

Mrs. Mansfield, after greeting her husband, gathered 
up the remaining articles belonging to her visitor, and 
took them to her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

According to the American custom, dinner, at 
Mansfield home, was served at the noon hour, as 1 
Mansfield's office was only a short distance away, and 
much preferred the little drive, even in the coldest 
weather, when he might partake of the mid-day m 
with his family, instead of eating a cold lunch alone. 

One and a half hours were given to his men for th 
noon respite, in order that all who wished might, al 
have ample time to eat their dinners with their famili 
and without undue haste. 

For a number of years, Mr. Mansfield had not be 
troubled with tardiness among his men, either in t 
morning or afternoon. He was always at his desk 
seven o'clock, winter and summer, unless otherwise hi 
dered, and he expected and received the same promj 
ness from his employees. His desires were carried o 
to the letter, and, doubtless, much of his success depend 
upon his benevolent attitude toward his laborers. I 
requested, but, under no circumstances, demanded. 

No act of tyranny was ever attributed to him, as is t< 
often the case with a wealthy superintendent who choos 
the tyrannical method to show his authority. He w. 
just as ready to listen to any woe or complaint from tl 
humblest of his men, as from his overseer, bookkeepe 
private secretary, or others nearest him in office. 

For the past year, the shipments of grain and lumb 
had increased so enormously that new men were beir 
engaged almost daily. With some of them, inclined to 1 
a little troublesome, he made quick despatch, retainin 
only the ones who were willing and ready to perfon 
their work uncomplainingly. The plans of thrift wei 
unfolded to them ; first, by the master ; and second, by tt 
faithful men in his employ. The ones who were not h 
cljned to save enough to invest even so much as the prk 
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of a share of stock, seldom desired to remain in Mr. 
Mansfield's employ, and, sooner or later, made some ex- 
cuse to resign. The example of economy set by their 
fellow-workmen, was more than they could endure, and,, 
little by little, the few tares gave place to the sturdy 
wheat that grew and unfolded into fruitfulness. Every 
man felt that it was to his interest to increase the profits, 
as his income would be the larger, for he was a partner 
in the business. Their thrift was doubly approved by the 
wives and families, who now lived more contentedly, 
knowing that their future was provided for, and the edu- 
cation of their children secured, whatever came to pass. 

An unusual amount of advance orders kept Mr. Mans- 
field confined rather closely to his office, for, whenever 
possible, he personally superintended the filling of orders, 
and did most of the overseeing, as he knew each and 
every one of his men, and they much preferred to have 
him with them, to any other of the employees, however 
high their positions. 

On account of the early rush of business, Mr. Mans- 
field had cut his own intermission at noon down to an 
hour, but said nothing to his men about shortening their 
hour and a half. However, he seldom reached his office 
after dinner but a number of his men were there ahead 
of him, where they labored incessantly until nightfall. No 
little act escaped the keen eye of the employer, and no 
one, who had at any time done a voluntary act of kind- 
ness, but was duly rewarded in some way. 

Mr. Mansfield's dinner was always ready and waiting 
for him, that he might not be delayed a moment. When 
he came to his wife's sitting-room, and unexpectedly 
found Mrs. Hargrave there, the frown that crossed his 
face was only momentary, for, after the visitor, with 
her rumpled dress straightened and fastened, her hair 
neatly and tidily arranged by Helen, and a fresh appli- 
cation of rouge on her face, returned to the room, she 
was greeted in a very friendly manner. 

He, like his wife, felt more of pity than of friendship 
for the woman, as she seemed to be unfortunate in many 
ways. She had a kind, motherly interest in her indolent 
son, whom she had, at one time, prevailed u^oxv ^x% 
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Mansfield to take into his office as assistant bookkeepe 
He had done so through sympathy, but Vincent's avei 
sion to labor was unbearable after a time, and, althoug 
he disliked to wound the widow's feelings, yet he coul 
no longer retain one in his employ whose example wa 
of the worst. 

The boy was not only idle, but intemperate, also, drink 
ing up the small surplus that his mother possessed, an 
making no effort, although constantly trying to impres 
his friends with his industrious disposition, to add to th 
slender income. He was tolerated in the best society, a 
there could be no mistaking his good ancestry ; like man; 
other shiftless, worthless young men who are admitte< 
to the best homes, only on account of the good standinj 
of their ancestors. 

"Helen, is dinner ready?" her father asked, as sh 
entered the room with their visitor. 

"Yes, papa. Elinor just sent me word." 

"Come, Aline, dear," he said, rising, and taking hi 
wife's arm affectionately. "Helen, you may escort Mrs 
Hargrave down." 

Mr. Mansfield with his wife led the way down th< 
broad, polished, oaken stairs, into the large, well-lightetl 
dining-room, where they were joined by Violet. 

Mrs. Hargrave greeted the young girl warmly, but it 
could be plainly seen that she was not the favorite. 

Mrs. Mansfield took her accustomed place at the end 
of the table. On her left, her husband invariably sat 
Today Violet sat beside him, with Helen and the guest 
occupying the opposite side of the table. 

The family dinner was always tete-a-tete, Mrs. Mans- 
field serving the tea and coffee, the daughters the soup 
and desserts. Servants were summoned only when 
needed, as the dinner hour was always given over to 
pleasant confidences, and happy conversation. 

Mrs. Hargrave's presence deterred this somewhat to- 
day, but it was a frequent occurrence to the family to 
entertain unexpected visitors, especially during the sum- 
mer season. They were always welcomed, for their com- 
ing caused slight inconvenience. 

For some reason, Mrs. Hargrave was unusually rest* 
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less in the presence of her host Several times she made 
an attempt to address him, but something prevented. At 
last, laying down her knife and fork, she said, half-hesi- 
tatingly, "Mr. Mansfield, don't you think you could give 
my dear boy a position again?" She listened anxiously 
for an answer, her black eyes eager and expectant. She 
could not fail to notice the frown that flitted over her 
host's face, as he waited a moment before replying. 

Helen and Violet, who well understood their father's 
antipathy for the young man, looked aghast at their 
mother, as though wondering why she had not prevented 
the woman from advancing the much-disliked subject, 
and at the dinner hour, too, when all unpleasant subjects 
were avoided. 

Mrs. Mansfield was as much surprised as her 
(laughters, and looked vainly at her visitor, trying to catch 
her eye, and silence her if possible ; but she was not to be 
silenced. 

"You are taking on so many new men, I thought you 
might give Vincent a place," she continued. 

"Vincent!" he exclaimed. "If your Vincent was will- 
ing to do the work my new men are doing, and would 
work as faithfully, I would give him a place tomorrow." 

Mrs. Hargrave's face reddened. "But you must not 
expect that. He is delicate, you know." 

"Delicate? Bosh!" was the stern exclamation. " If 
his will power were as strong as his body, he could do 
any work." 

Mrs. Mansfield stirred uneasily in her chair, and 
coughed gently to attract her visitor's attention. Helen 
and Violet looked appealingly at their mother. They 
cast furtive glances at their father, who had paled some- 
what. They all well knew the woman's persistency 
when once she opened a subject, and her "dear boy" was, 
naturally enough, one of her pet themes. 

"Mr. Mansfield," she said, reprovingly, "if you had 
spent as many sleepless nights with that dear child as I 
have, you would know that he is not strong — no stronger 
than his poor mother." Her voice was unsteady as she 
spoke, and her eyes filled with tears. 

Mr. Mansfield glanced up at her, and mo\e& tkx\<to&} 
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in his chair. "Mrs. Hargrave, let us drop this subjec 
It is unpleasant. You know I gave Vincent a fair tria 
and I found that I could not use him." 

Mrs. Mansfield heaved a sigh of relief. The daughter 
smiled sweetly, thinking the subject closed. It woul< 
have been had their guest any part of the sensitivenes 
she professed to have. But she evidently was not satis 
fied, for she cleared her throat to proceed. The host's 
irown grew more stern. He contracted his brows, anc 
did not lift his eyes from his plate. 

Mrs. Mansfield appealed to her visitor. "Please wail 
until our dinner is finished, Mrs. Hargrave. My hus- 
band has only one hour, and that is more than half over." 
The young girls vainly tried to introduce other subjects, 
T)ut the woman remained stolid. 

"If I had no more interest in my dear boy than you 
Tiave," she said, addressing her remarks exclusively to her 
host, "he would never get a position. He is capable. He 
is bright," she added, almost sternly. 

Mr. Mansfield said nothing, but ate more rapidly. 

"You employ so many men," she continued, relent- 
lessly, "and do you mean to say my boy is not as intelli- 
gent as they are?" Her eyes flashed, as she looked 
questioningly across the table. 

Mr. Mansfield met her gaze unflinchingly. "I say 
nothing of the kind," he replied. "I have never said one 
■disparaging word of your son's intellect." 

"Then why don't you hire him? Some of your men 
are very beasts compared with my child, yet you keep 
them." 

"Mrs. Hargrave," the host said calmly, but with a 
strong determination, "you say things you know nothing 
of. Were you a man, I could scarcely resist the impulse 
to resent your insult in a sterner way. What I say now, 
I would not have said had you been more discreet. But 
I will not spare your feelings ; but only for a moment." 

His little family listened intently to hear what was 
coming through the white, set lips. 

"I appreciate the motherly feeling you express, but were 
you less blind, it would be better for you, and your son, 
too. I could not keep Vincent in my employ, simply be- 
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cause he was many degrees lower than the lowest of my 
men." 

"What !" the woman shrieked, as if she fain would fly 
at the speaker. 

"Listen," he said calmly. "I tell you what has been 
mentioned to no one before, not even to my wife. Had 
I been less lenient with your son, he would now have 
been serving a long term for forgery, for he did what no 
one else in my employ would have done — he stole ! For 
fear you may doubt me, I show you this." He took 
from his pocket a paper with Vincent's signature, ac- 
knowledging his guilt. "He signed that at my request, 
after he had taken one thousand, five hundred dollars 
from me. Had he refused to make the confession, for 
his own good I would have been obliged to expose him. 
He knows why I could not keep him, and you now know. 
Keep the secret locked within your own breast, for no 
one will ever know it from me and mine." 

The effect of his words upon the woman was pathetic 
to witness. She lost her aggressiveness, and was now 
humbled. "But how?" she gasped. "How was this 
done?" 

"A part payment on a bill of lumber came to the office 
while I was out, temporarily, and he, as he had no right 
to do, opened two letters, confiscated the money in one, 
which was foolishly sent in bills, forged my name on a 
check contained in the other, and, as we do our own 
banking, got it cashed immediately." 

"But the amount was small," the fond mother pro- 
tested. 

"The amount!" exclaimed Mr. Mansfield, aroused 
anew at her failure to distinguish honesty from dis- 
honesty. "I care nothing for that. It is the principle. 
Your son lacks principle. He is like a house without 
foundation — tottering. So long as he consumes the 
liquor he does, and smokes cigarettes so incessantly, he 
will always be a wreck — morally as well as physically. 
Aline, I must go." And he arose from the table, kissed 
his wife and daughters, bade his visitor goodbye, and was 
gone. 

Mrs. Mansfield looked lingeringly aitet VAm > ^\&&u&. 
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she migftt undo what had been done. She would glac 
have followed him to the door; but duty to her gu< 
forbade. 

After such an unexpected revelation, and coupled wi 
Mr. Mansfield's abrupt departure, not one remaining 
the table had the courage to speak first, but each f< 
powerless to form words suitable for the occasion. M 
ment after moment passed away in perfect silence, brok< 
only by the vain attempts of mother and daughters 1 
finish their dinner. But the effort was useless. The U 
grew cold. And the bits of bread when taken into tl 
mouth seemed large enough to choke. 

They, one and all, looked with pity on their humble 
guest, whose own persistency and indiscretion ha 
brought the dire secret home to her heart. She had n 
one to blame but herself. She, alone, removed the un 
derpinning from the gigantic structure, and brought th 
whole force on her own head. Had she been less per 
sistent, the calamity might have been avoided, for Mr 
Mansfield had carefully guarded the secret for three lon$ 
years, and would have carried it with him to the grave 
rather than betray the son to the mother. What was 
more, he had treated the young man as well as he hac 
formerly done, apparently placing confidence in him; but 
all for the deluded mother's sake. 

The truth surprised Mrs. Mansfield and her daughters 
fully as much as it did the unfortunate mother. They 
well knew Mr. Mansfield's aversion to the young man, 
but did not think seriously of ft, for they, too, experi- 
enced the same feeling. They innocently believed his 
worst fault to be a dislike for work, but, otherwise from 
that, they were ignorant. No assurance of his intem- 
perance had ever before come to them, but now the be- 
lief in his bad habits was fixed firmly in their minds. 

One glanced at another in surprise and anguish, and 
altogether, the few moments of silence seemed hours 
long and unendurable. They feared the blow would 
crush their guest utterly, and their surprise was extreme 
when she, first of all, rallied from the news. 

"Aline," she said, looking almost sternly at her hostess, 
her drawn, haggard face, and her restless black eyes 
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showing how her pride had been humbled, "why didn't 
you tell me this before, and not wait to have your hus- 
band reveal it?" 

Mrs. Mansfield looked puzzled and truly annoyed. 
"Mrs. Hargrave, you heard my husband say that what 
he told you was known only to himself and Vincent, and 
why do you question the truth of his words ?" Her face 
was slightly flushed, as she believed the woman before 
her questioned her loved one's honor. 

"It seems absurd, that's why," was the impudent 
answer. "Men are not so given to keeping secrets as 
that. I think he would have told you as soon as he came 
from his office. That's his way." 

"Is it?" the hostess queried, with a touch of sarcasm in 
her voice. "It is almost useless, Mrs. Hargrave, to deny 
anything to you. But I will say once and for all time, that 
.what you heard from my husband's lips was as much of 
a revelation to Helen, Violet and me, as it was to your- 
self." 

Her tone grew more emphatic, her sweet face a trifle 
sterner as she continued: "I think, Mrs. Hargrave, as 
much as I dislike to wound your feelings, it would be 
more befitting did you question the honor of your son, 
instead of my husband. He is the one who needs your 
every thought. Let yourself, for one moment, think 
where he might have been now, had Mr. Mansfield Seen 
more severe. Pause and consider what you are saying. 
Turn your attention to Vincent's welfare, and save the 
words of censure that you would bestow upon us. Blame 
yourself, and yourself alone, that we are the wiser con- 
cerning your child. Had you been less persistent, the 
dreadful truth would not have been known. You know 
that forgery is one of the worst of crimes, following 
closely on the heels of murder. It deprives a man of the 
individual right to his own signature, and, depriving him 
of that, something of honor and independence goes with 
it. You have seen your son's confession. He will not 
dare to deny it, if confronted w T ith it ; but so long as he 
lives as nobly as he can, he will hear nothing more con- 
cerning it from myself and family. If you do the proper 
thing, you will encourage him to work, Sotofe &&&re& 

OF THE 
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need pushing: he is one of them. Show him that the 
is something more in life than idleness and needless c 
penditure of money that he has not earned." 

Mrs. Mansfield, although outwardly calm, was tra 
bling with suppressed emotion. Helen and Violet look 
at her approvingly, Violet's dark-blue eyes ablaze wi 
admiration. It was seldom they heard their gentle moth 
speak with such emphasis and determination. 

Helen's heart beat responsively in accord with fa 
loved parent, as with her gaze fastened intently on fa 
mother, she listened eagerly to every word. She smik 
and nodded her approval as the speaker finished. S 
glanced at the Englishwoman to note the effect of t 
suggestive advice, but she could not tell whether t 
woman's thoughts were absorbed in comprehending fa 
son's crime, or were centered on her own future pre 
pects. 

"You Americans think of nothing but work ai 
money, ,, the guest said, in a highly-keyed voice. "! 
England, my dear boy could be idle, and no one won 
wonder at it. There a child of noble birth is not e 
pected or permitted to work. It is different here." 

Mrs. Mansfield clearly showed her disapproval. ° 
you believe idleness conducive to an honorable car© 
let your son remain idle," she said coldly. 

"I want him to work," was the determined responj 
"or I would not have begged Mr. Mansfield to give hi 
employment. We need the money." 

The hostess' face softened. "Perhaps he can get 
position elsewhere," she suggested. 

"No; he has tried, and has been refused. I believe- 
Mrs. Hargrave began, then, glancing at Mrs. Mansfie 
she cowed beneath her hostess' look. 

"You believe what?" queried the lady. 

"That Mr. Mansfield has told of Vincent's little err 
to other employers." Her bitter smile changed to a he 
rified expression as she saw the effect of her impude 
words. 

"Mrs. Hargrave!" said Mrs. Mansfield, fired to t 
quick. "Have you no sense of honor? You forget y< 
are my guest. You forget everything but that you ha 
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been balked in your selfishness. Twice you have insulted 
me, and now I refuse to remain longer in your presence." 
And she arose to pass the woman by, going quickly to- 
ward the stairway. 

Mrs. Hargrave, truly alarmed, sprang up, and, follow- 
ing her hostess, grasped her arm, and with pleading eyes, 
said: "My dearest Alme, I have been a little imprudent; 
but I meant nothing. Forgive me and my darling, way- 
ward boy. He was innocent of any crime. He only 
wished to dress as well as his associates. I am sure he 
is innocent ! Then, what are a few paltry pounds to the 
millions your husband possesses ? He will never miss the 
amount/' 

Mrs. Mansfield, moved with mingled scorn and pity, 
released herself from her visitor's grasp. "Let us drop 
the subject," she said firmly. "I want to hear nothing 
more from you concerning it. You have acted today, 
Mrs. Hargrave, as you will never be permitted to act 
again. Unless you can force yourself to have more ap- 
preciation for what has been done for your sake alone, 
you need never come to my home again. I grant you 
forgiveness, and it extends to your son. My forgiveness 
is seconded by my daughters." 

Saying this, she put an arm around each of them as 
they drew near her. "You have more of pity than censure, 
my dear woman. Open your eyes to the faults of your 
own child, as you do to others, and you will not find 
him perfect. We have always liked you, and have treated 
Vincent well for your sake; but that is all. Let me bid 
you good-bye, for I must retire." And holding out her 
hand, it was grasped warmly. 

Mrs. Hargrave extended her left hand to Helen, who 
clasped it. "My darling girl, surely you believe in my 
child's innocence," she pleaded. 

Helen drew herself up proudly, as she replied, though 
her face was moved with pity for the woman. "I be- 
lieve in the truth and honor of my parents first of all, 
Mrs. Hargrave. If I should find my father mistaken, 
then only could I believe your son innocent. But mv 
ifather has made no mistake; therefore, I, too, believe 
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and know Vincent to be guilty." Her kind heart warme 
toward the woman who, abashed, stared at her. 

"Helen, my darling child !" cried the woman. "This i 
the hardest of all — to know that you take sides again* 
me! You know I have looked forward so long to th 
day I might be nearer to you." Fawningly, she reache 
out her hand and laid it on her favorite's arm. Hele 
looked at her astonished. 

Mrs. Mansfield knew that her guest's words were no 
fully understood by either of the daughters, and she sai< 
nothing to enlighten them. 

"You can be near and dear to us, Mrs. Hargrave,' 
said Helen, moved by her deep sympathy for the womai 
almost alone in the world. "Why prolong this unpleas 
ant conversation ? We — mamma, Violet and I — are ven 
sorry anything occurred to mar the pleasure of our guest 
and we have done what we could to make amends. Bui 
you must remember, Mrs. Hargrave, papa was not in th< 
least to blame. Now, come on upstairs and lie down anc 
rest. Mamma must have rest; the scene has troublec 
her." Helen led the way with her mother, followed 
closely by the visitor clinging tightly to little Violet's 
arm. 

When the upper hall was reached, Mrs. Hargrave, 
always subject to unexplainable impulses, walked hastily, 
passed by Helen and her mother, and, almost running 
into the room where her wraps lay, donned them, and 
without a word of apology or farewell, hastened down 
the front stairway, and drove away. 

"A queer woman, mamma, is she not?" Violet asked, 
her fair, pale face overspread with a puzzled expression. 

"I hardly know, child. Perhaps we seem equally queer 
to her," was the reply. "But I can hardly understand 
her. She must feel very sorrowful about her only son. 
Just think, dears, how I should feel if either of you 
should commit a crime." 

"O, mamma!" Helen interposed. "You are not one 
bit like Mrs. Hargrave. She must feel very bad, but she 
acted strangely. You poor, dear, sensitive mother would 
have been heartbroken. I daresay she will not remain 
away long." 
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"Helen, she will never come under the circumstances, 
will she, mamma?" Violet asked. 

"I cannot say. She is extremely fond of Helen, and 
will miss her very much," was the gentle reply. 

Helen's face colored slightly, as she caught her 
mother's glance. "I should like her better," she rejoined, 
"did she not talk so much of Vincent's love for me. I 
care nothing for him, only as a friend. The idea is 
absurd. I can hardly bear to speak of him." 

"Then let us say no more," said the mother. "I shall 
lie down for an hour. If, when you come from your 
drive, you find me still asleep, wake me, will you?" she 
asked of both her daughters. 

They gave their assent, and kissing her fondly, they 
separated for the afternoon, the young ladies for their 
accustomed drive, and their mother to her daily rest, 
which was today doubly needed, having undergone a 
severe strain. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"Ah, boys, me life is full of joy; 

Me heart is full of song, 
For they say I am the chosen one, 

For the girl I've tarried long." 

"Vincent, my dear boy, where did you hear such 
beastly song?" Mrs. Hargrave queried, as she, with hai 
in curl papers, and clad in an untidy wrapper, recline 
in her gloomy sitting-room, awaiting the arrival of he 
son down to his late breakfast. 

Vincent had been so tardy that the new cook had raved 
and created quite a fury. 

The mistress grew angry, and scolded her servan 
roundly for her ungovernable temper, impressing firml) 
upon her mind that she was hired to wait on her anc 
her son, and ask no questions. 

The cook was not in the least pacified, but gave warn- 
ing that she would leave in a week's time, if they insisted 
upon her cooking two meals at once. 

"Mother, you oughtn't to ask such pointed questions 
of me, don't you know? A young fellow is likely to 
spend his evenings where he gets the most pleasure." He 
smiled a sickly smile, that added nothing to the expres- 
sion of his colorless face. 

He was a tall, slender, beardless youth, of some twenty- 
five years, but, had he been less reckless, might have 
passed for several years younger. He was jauntily 
dressed in knickerbockers, white silk negligee shirt, over 
which a light wool coat was worn. His knickerbockers 
and shirt were held in place by a gay, plaid silk sash; 
and his costume was further brightened by a scarlet tie 
with flaring ends. His small, slender feet were encased 
in patent leather ties. He lounged into the room, and 
threw himself down into a large easy chair near his 
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mother. His hands, fair and well manicured as a 
woman's, toyed idly with his watch chain of heavy gold — 
formerly his father's — that crossed the front of his belt. 
He might, by some, have been called handsome. He bore 
no resemblance to his mother, excepting in disposition. 
His hair was very light, ancT slightly wavy, his eyes blue, 
but almost expressionless. On this morning, they were 
bleared and swollen beneath, giving him a true appear- 
ance of a night of dissipation. His lips, teeth and finger 
tips showed the unmistakable use of cigarettes, and his 
breath betokened champagne suppers. 

"Mother," he said, comm&ndingly, "why didn't you 
have one of the servants bring my breakfast up? It is 
absurd to have a fellow get up when he wants to sleep." 

"Vincent, I would, had you told me last night," was the 
assuring reply. "But the cook is mad this morning. She 
acts like a beast. But what can you expect here? In 
England, we used to have splendid domestics." 

"Some people have them here. I'll hold up for Uncle 
Sam ; I'm a Yank, you know. You musn't forget that," 
he said, impudently. 

"You need not remind me of it, my dear. Your vul- 
gar speech shows it thoroughly." Mrs. Hargrave looked 
the hatred she felt for Americans in general. 

"Ah! it seems to me, mother, you're a little riled this 
morning, eh ? Did my sweet Helen say you nay ?" 

The woman's face flushed as she replied evasively: 
"The subject was not even mentioned." 

"Not mentioned!" the young man said, astonished* 
"That was the sole object of your going." 

"I know it," said the parent. "But we were so busy 
with other matters." 

"Well, you must have been," the son said sneeringly, 
"to forget the important object of your visit. But come 
on, mother. I hear the servants growling. Let's finish 
our conversation over our breakfast." He arose hastily, 
and strode out into the breakfast room that overlooked 
the Hudson. 

The room was large, but poorly lighted. The windows 
were too high and narrow, and covered by Venetian 
blinds. The wainscotting was a dark-brovm, >Jcv^ ^Nrx- 
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mine of an amber hue. The polished floor was coven 
in the center with a large rug, on which the table stoo 
surrounded by high-backed chairs. The table was a 
ways set to its full length, but the mother and son alwa] 
occupied the same seats near one end. The large, dai 
mantel monopolized nearly one half of one side of tl 
room. Two old-fashioned andirons of brass were place 
on the hearth. They were so covered with spots an 
dirt that it was almost impossible to distinguish the mi 
terial from which they were made. A few cheap pain) 
ings, illy chosen, hung awry on the dingy walls. Everj 
thing showed a lack of care. Dust covered everythin; 
except the table, but even on the opposite end from whic 
Mrs. Hargrave and her son sat, dust and grime wer 
plentiful on that. The several pieces of silverware tha 
adorned the board were sadly in need of cleaning. J 
small call bell stood near the mistress' right hand, and, a 
every meal it was vigorously used for the merest trifles 

The waiter, a young, neat-looking girl, entered, bear 
ing a plate of toast and a pot of coffee. 

Mrs. Hargrave was always very particular about hav 
ing her favorite beverage — coffee — served hot, and, foi 
that reason, it was generally poured before her eyes. 

As the waiter placed the toast on the table, Vincent 
seized the plate, and sniffed at the butter with which il 
was spread. "Jen," he said, impudently, "did you gel 
some new butter?" 

"Yes, sir," the young girl responded. 

"Sure this aint the same old axle grease?" he asked, 
as he sniffed again. "This smells rank." 

"It is not the same, sir," replied the girl, impatiently. 

"You lie! You little brat!" he said in a loud voice, 
but with a half-smile on his parchment face. "You tell 
old Brown if he can't send us better grease than this to 
keep his old stuff." 

The waiter's eyes flashed triumphantly, and she de- 
termined to venture her remark at all costs. "Mr. Brown 
said to tell you, sir, that he will not send his best produce 
here until you pay him for what is due." 

She started toward the kitchen, but Vincent, aroused 
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and angered, sprang from his chair, and, lifting his hand, 
struck her such a blow that she fell against the door. 

"You little heifer I" he shrieked, "take that for your, 
pains. I'll show you how to give me any of your back 
talk." With an angry face, he walked back to his seat. 

Mrs. Hargrave had risen in her chair, but remained 
speechless. 

The young girl, apparently unhurt, rushed out of the 
door, slamming it after her. 

"The vulgar dog!" said the son, with disgust. "They 
are all low-born knaves, the last one of them." 

"Yes, all low-born," Mrs. Hargrave reiterated. 

Breakfast was resumed in silence, the young man gulp- 
ing down his black, strong coffee hurriedly. "Mother, 
I'll have to have another cup," he said, as he reached 
across the table for the server. "A glass of liquor makes 
a fellow feel a little dumpish-— especially when he's not 
used to it." He chuckled inwardly as he thought how his 
mother would believe him. 

"Did you drink only one?" she queried, but with a be- 
lief in his innocence depicted on every feature. 

"Only one," he said smilingly. 

She drank her coffee, secretly assuring herself that 
Mr. Mansfield had falsified, as she knew he had. 

"I wish this was champagne, though," the youth said, 
smacking his lips. "I'd quaff her down in a hurry. Just 
wait, mother, awhile, and we'll have champagne all the 
time." 

"I'll feel so relieved when that time comes," she an* 
swered. 

"Why, mother, you don't doubt it, do you ?" 

"No," she said, drawlingly. 

"Don't you worry, me mother. She's not as pretty as 
the little soubrette I was with last night, but she's got 
more dough. And that's the stuff, you know, to give a 
fellow a good time." 

"Vincent, my dear boy, you talk so vulgarly. I ant 
astonished," his mother said, half-reprovingly. 

"Ah, bosh! What makes the difference how a man' 
talks when he's got money to burn ? You are not on to 
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all the kinks, me mother. In a short time, well have 
kinds of money, and we can get any old thing we wan 

Mrs. Hargrave became reassured to note the confidei 
her son assumed. "I'll trust to you, darling. Make t 
wedding soon ; our finances are running low. But I 1 
lieve you will win." 

"Believe !" he cried, over-boldly. "I hope to never i 
the back of my neck if I don't marry her inside of t\ 
months. I can marry any girl I want to. They are 
stuck on me. All I've got to do is to ask. Zounds! 
wish my soubrette had money. She's a peach. But 
won't cut strings with her, even when I do man 
Here's her picture. Isn't she a beaut?" He drew foi 
from his inner coat pocket, a cabinet photo of a ve 
plump girl clad in tights, her face, bold and defiant, ovt 
spread by a smile that showed two rows of pretty, ev 
teeth. Her dark hair, short and wavy, was crowned I 
a large picture hat. 

"Isn't she a hun, mother?" he asked eagerly, as I 
parent looked at the picture. "But I'll tell you it tak 
the stuff to trot in that class. They're not satisfied wi 
any thing small." 

Mrs. Hargrave scanned the photo, and gave it bai 
to her son who, feasting his eyes upon it for a momet 
placed it in his pocket again. 

"I never cared for slim girls," he said. "I want 01 
that will not let a fellow's eyes look on both sides < 
them at once." 

"You have one there," remarked his mother, indiffe 
ently. 

"You bet I have, and I'll tell you she loves her baby 

"What do you mean ?" asked his fond parent in amazi 
ftient. "Is she a widow?" 

A loud guffaw rang through the room as the lew 
youth looked pityingly at his mother. 

"O, you are not on to your job a little bit, mothe 

You ought to go around with my gang awhile, and yo 

wouldn't be so easy. You are no sport at all. I'm m 

; giri's baby, of course. That's the checker now, yo 

i know." 

Mrs. Hargrave only partly comprehended Vincent' 
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meaning, but she looked at him, thinking how much wis- 
er he was in the ways of the world than she. Her ad- 
miration for her offspring increased as she noted his 
superior wisdom. 

"You ought to see my baby do the ragtime, mother," 
he continued. "She'd make you love her. But being 
short on money is awful bad for a fellow. These girls, 
you know, are in for a good time, costly suppers and so 
on. I feel my poverty, I tell you. I had to borrow two 
V's last night from Jack. He's accommodating when a 
fellow's in a pinch. But I'm dead broke this morning." 

"Has Jack asked you to spend the summer with him 
yet?" 

"No: he's jealous," replied Vincent. "When I was 
there last summer, his flame got to shedding too much 
light on me, and he didn't like it ; so he won't ask me this 
year." 

"Foolish boy! The Mansfields are going to the sea- 
shore for awhile, and you must go." Mrs. Hargrave was 
puzzled. "Perhaps you can persuade Jack to give you 
an invitation." 

"Maybe. I'll try him, anyway. If he don't, I'll in- 
vite myself, and he won't throw me out. He's like you — 
easy." 

Vincent rang the bell vigorously, and a man-servant 
appeared. "Where's Jen?" he yelled. "Tell her to trot 
us in some more of the beverage that, in place of better 
stuff, we have to drink. Tell her to be quick about it, 
too, or I'll make her do the skirt dance, or paste her 
face." 

"Please, sir," the servant said, "Jennie left all of an 
hour ago." 

"Go and bring her back," the youth yelled again, "or 
she'll feel the weight of my mighty arm." He doubled 
up his fist with angry boisterousness. 

"Let the little imp go," said Mrs. Hargrave. "Here, 
take the server and have the cook make another pot of 
coffee quickly." 

"Make it strong, old man," said Vincent, "I need a 
bracer this morning/ 9 
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The servant eyed the boy curiously, thinking he 1 
taken too many bracers already. 

"Say, mother, how's your pulse?" queried the yoi 
eying his parent boldly. 

"My pulse!" she exclaimed. 

"Ah! go long," he said, impudently. "Mother, yo 
be handicapped in the race. You can't trot in my cl 
worth a cent. How are you off for paper, dough, stt 
or whatever you choose to call it? Take your time 
christen it as you like, but let me hold the kid. I wi 
some money, and want it bad.. If you have a surpt 
hand her out." 

"I have no money except a few small pieces in i 
purse," she said woefully, "and my next payment is t 
due for two months yet." 

"I took what you had in your purse," Vincent sa 
unconcernedly. "But that'll only buy a few drinks." 

"Drinks!" 

"Yes, for my friends," was the answer, with a smi 
"A fellow has got to set 'em up occasionally, or he'll 
thrown out as foul. Can't you borrow a little?" 

"No," was the emphatic answer. "My agent says 
will advance nothing, not a shilling. I think he has hea 
of our debts." 

"No doubt he has," Vincent said, indifferently. "1 
try him again, can't you?" 

"I can, but it's useless." Mrs. Hargrave was grea 
disturbed. A scarcity of finances was her bete noir. S 
detested it above all things. 

"Say!" exclaimed Vincent, loudly. "Hit the old m 
for a loan — my future father-in-law," he said, as t 
servant entered, bearing the coffee. 

His mother tried to quiet him, but he kept right < 
"Tell him I'll pay him back after awhile. He kno 
how I love to work." His wise remark pleased h 
wonderfully, for he laughed loudly. His mother smil 
a little bitterly. 

''Vincent, my dear boy, you must marry the girl, a 
at once, too," she said, with deep concern. "We cam 
go on much longer this way. My meagre income is 
tiedtm." 
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"If I had the governor by the neck, I'd wring it for 
him for making such a deuced will. Blast his skin, if 
he is deader than a mackerel !" 

"Darling, hush ! He was so old, you know, and child- 
ish." The fond wife thus spoke of her deceased husband, 
who was scarcely five years her senior. 

"Well, it's a beastly bore to be hampered this way. A 
fellow can't develop any talent while he's dead broke all 
the time." He yawned, as if he could hardly tolerate the 
exertion to live. "I didn't want to yoke up with that 
girl so soon, but I guess I'll have to. I'll still make my 
runs to the city, though." 

"The sooner the affair is over the better, Vincent." 

"I know it. But how much do you suppose the oW 
man will settle on me for a starter — for taking the girl 
off his hands, you know ?" he asked his parent. 

"He will, no doubt, give her a handsome dowry," was 
the confident reply. "She is the elder, you know." 

"That cuts no figure here," the son interposed. "All 
children share alike." 

"A bit of folly !" the mother said with disgust. "But 
the girl will at least inherit a million pounds sterling.". 

"I'll make that look sick before many years roll by." 
The young man swelled with pride as he anticipated his 
brilliant future. "I'll tell my baby tonight of my bright 
prospects. I imagine I can feel her soft arms around my 
neck now. We'll stick closer than sardines, and I'll do 
the handsome thing by her." 

"When will you have your engagement announced?" 
the mother asked, entirely occupied with the all-import- 
ant question of finance, to the exclusion of all else her 
son was saving. If he should be refused ! What would 
become of them? But, of course, no one could refuse 
her Vincent. He was so charming and entertaining, even 
if he was a little — just a little wayward. But all young 
men had their faults, she argued, and her dear boy was 
like the others, only so much better, so much more intel- 
ligent. Poor child ! he was never intended for a laborer. 
Now, he could have a life of ease, just suited to his sen- 
sitive, delicate nature. 

"0, 1 suppose most any time/' he a&smt£& m * caxtr 
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less manner. "I'll see her soon, and go through tt 
of asking her, but that's useless. I know she'll s 
You could do the job quite as well as I, me mother, 
don't you, and I could be with my peach." 

"Now, Vincent, just let your other love go, un 
have learned the truth," she said, with slight i 
strance. 

"O, any way," he replied, coolly. Then, with a si 
ing giggle as he lighted a cigarette, and prepared to 
the table: "I wonder how I'll propose. On my i 
of course. Maybe, though, I'd better sit by her si 
that I can catch her, (O, Lord deliver me!) as she 
from joy. It isn't every chappie that stands as w 
I do, for a fact." 

"You should be proud of your talents, my dear 
his mother said with fond, maternal pride. 

"What's the use? A man that's stuck on himsi 
N. G." With his hands in his pockets, puffing brisk 
his cigarette, he strutted out of the room, followed h 
mother. He donned his cap, preparatory to leavinj 
house. 

"Where are you going, dear?" asked Mrs. Harg 

Vincent glared at her. "You've got no string 
pull. What is it to you where I go ?" 

"But, Vincent, darling " 

"Yes, me mother, I understand. I'm only going < 
to the city for a spin on my bike. I promised my b< 
I'd meet her at noon. We'll dine at Del's, you knoii 

"Will you be back today?" his mother queried aga 

"Yes, me mother. In time for us to drive over t 
my future spouse. I'll be home sure." 

"Goodbye, dear, don't ride too fast. Remember 
are not strong." 

"Goodbye!" he shouted, and, springing on his v 
he sped down toward the city. 

"The precious boy !" the mother said to herself, 
is a treasure. Soon now, very soon, we shall be 1 
for the girl can't refuse my loving son." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mrs. Hargrave was vexed. She walked the floor and 
fretted. She grew angry, and for want of something 
better to do, she scolded her servants until they, one 
and all, threatened to leave unless the tirade ceased. Her 
violent temper was imparted to the domestics, and they 
quarreled one with another. 

The dining-room girl having left, no other came to 
take her place. They were all growing tired of working 
for love alone, as the money was not forthcoming. The 
chambermaid, who had endured six long months of tor- 
ment, with no wages, had almost reached the limit of 
endurance. One and all banded together to strike for 
their just dues. Their mistress was vexed, and no won- 
der. She was powerless to help herself, and her son not 
there. Strife and turmoil reigned throughout the house 
from morning till night. 

Why did Vincent stay so long? Mrs. Hargrave was 
cross at his delay. But her dear child must have been 
unavoidably detained. She hoped he had not met with 
foul play. He was so innocent and good — just the sort 
of a person a bad man would choose for a victim. She 
grew pale and anxious waiting and watching for him. 
Night after night found her pacing the floor. Was it 
possible he would let this chance slip through his fingers, 
and leave them doomed and overpowered by creditors? 
Three days and he had not returned ! Something dread- 
ful must have happened him, for he promised to be back 
the same. day. 

If she could have seen her son, and comprehended the 
true situation, doubtless all her hopes would have been 
blasted. Still, doting as she did on his innocence, she 
would vet believe him the victim of intrigue and bad in- 
fluences. In her eyes 2 he would still be the dear, innocent 
child. 
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Each day found the Hargraves nearer their doom un- 
less the contemplated marriage could be soon brought 
about. Mrs. Hargrave had planned how the honeymoon 
would be spent in England, and she would accompany 
them. Her hopes had run high until her son disappoint- 
ed her. In her financial despair that threatened to leave 
her entirely alone with the sole care of the house on her 
hands, and she so delicate, she paid a visit to her agent. 

He refused to advance her money, but, in order that 
sne might retain a few servants, he advised her to give 
him a full understanding and statement of their accounts 
up to the present time. She begged for the money in- 
stead, which he withheld, knowing well her extravagance, 
also that of her worthless son. As no other arrangements 
could be made, she was compelled to submit. She had 
such a horror of exerting herself, even to supply her 
own wants, that she was anxious to retain her domestics 
at all costs. 

When she was informed that the several amounts due, 
when paid, would leave her not even a penny for six 
months to come, the news did nothing toward pacifying 
her. She flew into a towering rage, giving her agent a 
portion of the wrathful language that she had been ad- 
ministering in broken doses to her servants. 

When she arrived at home, she found Vincent there. 
He was in a sorry plight, looking very much the worse 
for his days and nights of dissipation. He was nervously 
smoking cigarettes. As fast as one was finished, he lit 
another. His watch and chain were gone, his large ring 
was missing from his finger. His entire suit of clothes 
had been exchanged for a coarse, shoddy outfit that look- 
ed befitting the roughest laborer. 

Mrs. Harerave, in her rustling black silk, stared at 
her son. "My darling child ! What has happened ?" she 
exclaimed. 

"Darned if I know," Vincent replied, puffing furiously 
at his cigarette. 

"My poor dear! To see you in such beggar's clothes 
almost breaks my heart. Where did you get them ? Why 
haven't you been home sooner ?" 

"Don't ilre your questions in too fast, mother. I'm 
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near enough wrecked now with my nerves. Sit down," 
he said, commandingly, as his mother stood and stared 
at him. 

"But what's the matter?" she persisted, 

"If you'd keep your mouth shut a few minutes I'd tell 
you." His pale-blue eyes flashed with anger. "I might 
as well tell you first as last, though, and be done with 
it. I don't know very much about it myself, but several 
of us fellows and girls were dining out and having a 
jolly time. Some one must have drugged me, for when 
I woke up I was like this. Now, are you satisfied? I 
can't tell you what I don't know myself, can I?" And 
turning his chair away from his mother, he threw one 
leg up over the arm, closed his eyes and smoked. He 
did not propose to reveal unnecessary things to his moth- 
er, and, in her sympathy for him, she would not press 
him further. 

Mrs. Hargrave removed her wraps, but sat down again 
impatiently. For an hour or more, she and her son were 
silent. She could not bear the suspense longer, how- 
ever. The question ever uppermost in her mind was too 
much for her. "Vincent, dear," she said softly. 

"What do you want now ?" he asked furiously. 

"Will you go tonight?" 

"Yes," drawlingly. "The sooner the better/' he said 
savagely, and relapsed into silence again. 

Mrs. Mansfield with her two daughters was in the 
parlor when the doorbell rang, and the butler unceremon- 
iously ushered in "Mrs. Hargrave" and "Mr. Vincent 
Hargrave." The surprise of the mother and daughters 
was unbounded, but, rising to the situation, they greeted 
their unexpected and, needless to say, unwelcome guests. 

Helen arose from the piano stool, where she was sit- 
ting, and held out her hand half-reluctantly to Mrs. Har- 
grave, but her reserve did not ward off the clasp of the 
woman's arms, and a hearty smack on each cheek, as the 
young girl turned away her lips. 

The meeting with Violet, as usual, was less cordial, 
who only bowed to the guests. 

A bow from Helen would not even suffice N vas»Bfli* 
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for he grasped her hand, pressed it tenderly, and familia 
ly laid his left hand over the clasped one. 

Helen drew back, and looked at him scornfully. 

"Ah, pardon me, Helen," he said suavely. "My d 
light at seeing you is great. Please be seated," motionii 
her to a seat on the divan where he could sit by her. 

"Thank you," she said coldly. "I shall sit here." Ar 
resumed her former position near Violet. 

Mrs. Mansfield was listening uneasily to her visitor 
dissertation of her servants, and servants in general. St 
could not throw off the restraint that the affair of a fe^ 
days previous had caused. She was somewhat astonisl: 
ed that Mrs. Hargrave was perfectly at ease, and talke 
as familiarly as if nothing unusual had occurred. 

Vincent noticed the coolness that they all manifested 
but having heard nothing of his mother's previous visit 
he could not understand it. He addressed most of his re 
marks to the object of his desire, who answered hin 
rather diffidently. 

Little Violet, sitting in her low chair, could only lool 
from one to the other in sheer surprise. The audacity o. 
the guests puzzled her too much for speech. 

"Did my mother tell you, Helen," asked the young mar 
of luxurious habits and extravagant dress, "that she 
wishes you to accompany her to England ?" 

Mrs. Hargrave was listening intently to her son's every 
word. "Yes, my dear," she interposed, "it is my desire 
to have you go with me if you will. I feel that I cannot 
leave you. I am going this summer, and must have you, 
too." 

Helen, who had been to England and through the 
greater part of Europe with her parents and sister, had 
little desire to accompany the woman. 

"We came tonight purposely to persuade you. May 
she go, Aline, dear?" the Englishwoman asked of Mrs. 
Mansfield. 

"Helen will speak for herself," was the calm reply. 

"Now, dear, we have your mother's consent," said the 
visitor, with bold confidence. 

"Please say yes," pleaded Vincent, his lips parted in a 
smile, his listless eyes endeavoring to show keen interest. 
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"You surprise me, Mrs. Hargrave," Helen said, her 
face flushed. "I had no idea you were going to England. 
To remain ?" she asked. 

"Not if you go with me, dear. Otherwise I may — for 
a time, at least. I am getting homesick for my country. 
I decided only yesterday," by way of apology for seem- 
ing haste. 

"I fear I must decline your invitation," said Helen, 
greatly annoyed. "Your son will accompany you ?" 

"O, yes. I am going, too," remarked the fop, with a 
gleam of pleasurable triumph in his eyes. 

"Yes, my dear child will go. So you will not be lone- 
some." And Mrs. Hargrave smiled benignly at the girl 
who was straining every nerve to maintain self control. 

"I cannot go, thank you," Helen said impatiently. 

"But I will have you presented at court," the woman 
persisted. "Just think what an honor to kiss the hand 
of my country's great ruler !" 

Helen drew herself up haughtily. "That is no induce- 
ment, whatever, Mrs. Hargrave. I do not aspire to be 
presented at court. I much prefer to meet and greet the 
President and wife of my own country to all the rulers 
of other nations." 

Mrs. Mansfield and Violet glanced proudly at her. 

Vincent's eyes flashed with illy-concealed anger. "You 
are like me, Miss Helen — a Yank." 

"I am an American," she said coldly, her cheeks burn- 
ing with indignation, while she disdained to lift her eyes 
to the speaker. 

Mrs. Hargrave bit her lips fiercely, trying to restrain 
her wrath. "Then you will not go ?" she asked, furtively. 

"I beg to decline your kind invitation," was the re- 
sponse. , 

"What a queer child!" the woman muttered, but her 
face clearly showed the annoyance she felt. Her effort 
to bridge over the gulf was unsuccessful, and now her 
son must be left to strive alone for the prize. "My dear 
Aline," turning to her hostess, "I have heard so much of 
the beauty of your conservatory at night. Mrs. Lamar 
was telling me that you have a number of fine, rare sped- 
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mens in bloom. If you do not mind, I should like 
view them." 

Mrs. Mansfield well knew that her guest cared noth 
for flowers, having none of her own, not even in the ya 

The large conservatory that was attached to the H 
grave residence remained empty from year to year, w 
not one shrub, however small, to brighten it. Dead lea* 
and branches were strewn about — sad relics of the past 
all reminding one of the lack of appreciation of beat 
within the mistress' soul. 

Therefore, Mrs. Mansfield could hardly understa 
just why the visit to the flowers was so urgent, althou 
the lady mentioned, a very genjeel woman, and a valu 
friend of the Mansfields, had recently been in the cc 
servatory; but she appreciated plants, and had a choi 
collection of her own. The only reasonable conclusi 
the hostess could arrive at was that Mrs. Hargrave, j 
ways ready to imitate one whom she considered t 
leader in society, wished to view the flowers merely b 
cause Mrs. Lamar had done so. Slightly puzzled, b 
not hesitating, she arose to conduct the party. 

Violet and Helen rose, too, but Vincent remained sea 
ed. 

Mrs. Mansfield turned to him, and asked, with a pe 
plexed air, "Are you not coming, Vincent?" 

Before he could answer, his mother interposed. "M 
dear boy cares nothing for flowers. I really wish he did 
She smiled benignly. 

Helen and Violet readily saw that if the young man di 
not wish to go, they were in duty bound to remain wit 
him. 

"Really, I'd rather talk to you, Miss Helen," he sai< 
appealingly, "than to leave the room, however chanr 
ing the plants might be." As he said this, he looke 
searchingly into her eyes. 

Helen cast a questioning glance toward her mothei 
who looked the annoyance she felt. 

"You and Violet remain here then, Helen, and Mrs 
Hargrave and I will go alone," said the mother, gently 
at which, both the girls sat down again. 

Vincent bit his lips in ill humor. 
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"O, no, no!" exclaimed Mrs. Hargrave, very much 
excited. "We can not allow Vincent to monopolize both 
of my girls. Violet, you come with us." 

Helen's lips parted to remonstrate, but she said noth- 
ing. 

Violet arose, wondering what had changed Mrs. Har- 
grave's affections so suddenly. Helen had, heretofore, 
been the favorite. Why not now? She could in nowise 
understand it, and, glancing slily at her vexed sister who 
was compelled to be alone with the youth they all dis- 
liked, she accompanied her mother and visitor from the 
room. 

Had Helen been less well-bred, she would have gone, 
too, and left their guest to accompany them or not, as 
he wished; but she knew she could not use so little im- 
propriety. She knew that Vincent had always made pre- 
tensions of being fond of music, and she thought the 
time would soon pass. 

Helen was a thorough musician, and possessed a very 
sweet voice. She and Violet often sang duets, and, at 
times, when Vincent was there, he assisted them. When 
left alone, to relieve the embarrassment she keenly felt, 
although not understanding why, she suggested that they 
sing. To her surprise, Vincent refused to assist. 

"My dear Helen," he said, over-boldly, "I have come 
to you tonight to learn my fate." He looked intently at 
her, and noticed that her face grew almost as white as 
the pearly gown she wore. He arose, and attempted to 
take her by the hand. 

She drew back, as though stung by a reptile. 
"Then come alone," he insisted. "But come and sit 
by me on the sofa." , 

"I cannot understand you tonight, Vincent," she said, 
with slight satire. "You are not like yourself." She 
sat where she was, refusing to go near him. 

"There is a time in a fellow's life," he said, with the 
first tinge of embarrassment that he had shown, for the 
girl's actions puzzled him, as he had felt certain when 
they two were left alone, that the way would be easy, 
"when he hardly understands himself. One thing alone 
drew me here tonight Can you not guess? 1 
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"How can I ?" she questioned. "It is nothing unto 
for you to come here with your mother, and espec 
at night." 

He sat erect, with a half-smile on his face. "Can 
not imagine what these visits have led to?" He la 
directly into her eyes, and drew his chair near her. "< 
stant companionship has led me to love you," he i 
making a fruitless endeavor to feign genuineness. 

Helen started up from her chair, but he sat beft 
her and an exit. 

Vincent arose, too, and almost glared at her, ai 
vainly tried to look the affection he professed. "H< 
I can not live without you," he cried, dramatically, tht 
a very poor actor. "Give yourseK to me. Will you i 
ry me?" He clasped his hands imploringly, and c 
nearer her. 

"Stand back !" she cried. "Do not touch me." Aj 
overspread her face and dyed her complexion a deep i 
let. 

"What's this you say?" he exclaimed loudly. "Is 
the reply ? Give me the answer I have waited fo 
long." 

Despite her efforts to ward him off, he advanced 
usually expressionless blue eyes blazing with passioi 
anger, Helen could not tell which. 

"My little darling, why keep me away? You wi 
my wife, and you can't help yourself." 

"Who coerces me?" she asked, emphatically. 

"I do," was the confident reply. "You were meanl 
me, and mine you must be. Give me a kiss to seal 
promise. ,, He pouched out his lips toward her. 

"Promise!" exclaimed the <rirl. "I have give 
promise, and neither will I." She held up her 1 
haughtily as she replied. Her eyes flashed the indi 
tion she felt. 

With a hoarse cry, the youth spransr toward her, 
ere she could defend Herself, he had her arms pini< 
to her side, clasped tightly to him. "You dare to re 
me, you little minx ! You don't know what you say, 
almost shrieked. "You shall marry me !" 

Helen struggled in vain to release herself, Tmt he: 
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forts availed nothing. She attempted to cry out, but he 
held her so close that her cry was smothered. She be- 
came passive, knowing she would soonest gain her lib- 
erty. O, why did not some one come to her? Was she 
to be polluted by the man's lips ? 

Vincent placed one arm tenderly around her shoulders, 
as he felt that she was relaxing. "Dearest," he murmur- 
ed, "give me our betrothal kiss. Kiss the one who is so 
soon to be your husband. ,, 

"My husband!" she cried, as the full truth of the vile 
creature's intentions dawned upon her. "I'd rather die 
than marry you," she hissed. 

"Then you refuse, you little witch?" 

"I do refuse/' 

His wrath knew no bounds, as the forcible truth was 
revealed to him. He wanted to choke her, strangle her, 
and deny her her very existence. "And why ?" he shriek- 
ed. "You should be proud of the offer." 

In an unguarded moment, she wrenched herself from 
his grasp, and stepped backward, near the bay-window. 
"I can give you my reasons if you wish." 

"I do," he said, apparently innocent of all she might 
say. 

"The man I marry must, first of all, have my respect," 
she said firmly. "And that you have not, and never will 
have." 

"And why not?" he asked. 

"Vincent," she said, looking him straight in the eyes, 
unflinchingly, "you know well why. It is not necessary 
for me to repeat it." 

"But I want to know," he insisted. "You know nothing 
detrimental of me, nor does any one else. You have led 
me on to believe that you love me." 

"You tell what is false," she said vehemently, but it did 
not change the wooer in the least. His tone was sarcastic, 
and his manner overbearing. 

"Yes : I repeat it. You have as much as told me that 
you love me." 

"Stop !" cried she. ' "I will hear no more." 

He laughed loudly. "You will. You cannot escape. 
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My mother will remain away long enougfi to give m 
my opportunity." 

Helen looked at him. Now she understood all. Th< 
affair had been carefully planned. Feeling herself de 
cidediy alone, she determined to escape. She made ar 
effort to pass him by, but he detained her. 

"Look here I" he said fiercely. "If you don't marry me, 
and that soon, I swear I'll ruin your father." 

"Vincent, you are mad!" 

"Mad!" he shrieked. "I'll show you how mad I am. 
I was in the old gent's office long enough to learn the 
ropes ; and I swear it — that unless you marry me within 
a month, your father will be a ruined man." 

Whatever vile plan he may have had, it had no effect 
on his victim. Instead, she looked him calmly in the eyes. 
"Vincent, you know where you would have been had my 
father not pitied your mother." 

"Has the old man told you that lie ?" 

"It is the truth," she answered, coolly. 

"You are both blackguards of the foulest kind, you 
little hussy !" he cried, and sprang towards her, as if he 
would wreak his vengeance on one he saw could never 
be his victim. 

Helen screamed, and, by a quick movement, evaded his 
grasp. 

He fell across a chair as he missed his aim. Swearing 
loudly, he arose to see the girl on the other side of the 
room near the door, and to feel a strong hand gripping 
his shoulder. 

"I'll show you how to insult my daughter, you lewd 
man ! You thought to threaten my child into complying 
with your wishes, thinking no one was near. My family 
and I, for your mother's sake, have endured your vile 
company altogether too long, and tonight puts an end to 
it. I knew you were knave enough, but I did not think 
you would attempt to force your wickedness on my 
daughter, and pollute her with your lascivious touch." 

Vincent, cowered and trembling, could not look his ac- 
cuser in the face. 

. "I have spared you, you black coward, and for this! 
!To insult me and mine, to confront me with falsehood ! 
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I find I have nourished and warmed a poisonous adder, 
and brought it back to life, only to have it turn and sting 
me. You have entered my door for the last time, thief 
and forger ! destroyer of innocence ! and I give you only 
one week to leave the country. Unless you darken my 
sight no more, I place you where you belong — behind the 
prison bars." 

Dragging him to the door, Mr. Mansfield released his 
hold 0:1 the collar, and, opening the outer door, with a 
hard kick, sent the youth sprawling on the grass at the 
foot of the broad, stone steps. 

He closed the door again, and, turning to Helen, who 
had regained her self possession, but was weak from 
fright, he led her to a chair and, seating himself beside 
her. patted her cheek consolingly. She had scarcely re- 
vealed to him all that had transpired, his anger increasing 
with every fresh assurance of the young man's perfidy, 
when the voice of Mrs. Hargrave was heard in the hall. 
The Englishwoman seemed in the best of humor, evi- 
dently satisfied that her long stay among the flowers had 
given her son ample time for the proposal and its accept- 
ance ; for of course he was accepted ! She was doing all 
of the talking, for no sound of Mrs. Mansfield's voice 
reached them. Slowly they came down the hall, and 
near the parlor door, Helen and her father eagerly wait- 
ing. They could both picture the woman baffled with 
rage ?nd disappointment ; but, withal, they pitied her for 
being the mother of such a son. 

Turning into the room, Mrs. Hargrave advanced with 
outstretched arms toward Helen and, presumably, Vin- 
cent, to congratulate them; but when she drew near 
enough to see that the one sitting by the young lady was 
not her son, she drew back astonished. Her face became 
almost an ashen hue, as a suspicion of the truth dawned 
upon her. She glanced furtively around through the 
room, but no glimpse of her loved one! 

Mrs. Mansfield and Violet entered, and they, too, were 
puzzled, for they thought Mr. Mansfield still in his room, 
finishing his accounts of the day, which had delayed him 
much later than usual. 
Helen and her father both rose as the other* caxctt. you 
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"What does this mean?" said the discomfited visitc 
"Mr. Mansfield, I thought you were out. Where is Vi 
cent?" 

The host stood proudly before her, and looked direct 
at the woman who seemed to be again his accuser. H< 
glance was unsteady, for she suspected his interferes 
had everything to do with her son's absence. 

"Madam, I was in my room when you came," he sai« 
"and, as my room is directly above this one, I plainl 
heard something was wrong with my child who was le: 
to your son's mercy. I made my way down here quickh 
and I was none too soon, for your cowardly son, enrage 
by Helen's spurning his offer — " 

"An offer she could well be proud of," interposed th 
angry mother, as she glanced at the girl. Her eye 
burned with hatred as she saw that all hopes were lost 
She felt as though she could fly at each one, and tea'.' then 
to pieces. 

"Opinions differ," coolly remarked Mr. Mansfield 
"Evidently my child does not think as you do." 

"Yes, and why not ?" the woman asked in a loud voice 
"She loved my boy, and as much as told him so — " 

"Silence!" said Mr. Mansfield, advancing a step nearei 
her. "We have allowed you the freedom of our hous< 
long enough. So long as you conduct yourself as a lad) 
should, you are welcome, but — " 

"A lady!" she shrieked. "What am I but a lady?' 
She clinched her fist fiercely. "What have you done wit! 
my child ? Tell me. What have you done with him ?" 

Her clenched hand was only a few inches from Mr 
Mansfield's face. She shook her head so vigorously thai 
her small lace bonnet, insecurely fastened, tumbled to th< 
floor. Her gold-rimmed spectacles fell from her eyes 
and dangled by the tiny gold chain. Every movemeni 
rustled her heavy, black brocade. Her face was red am 
pale by turns. She refused to sit down, but stood, trem 
bling with rage. 

"A preat man you are to talk of a lady ! What do yoi 
know but money — money that you hoard up, you stea 
from poor people, and lavish on your family, on your ser 
rants, your house " Her voice was keyed to a higl 
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pitch, as each enumeration seemed to exasperate her more 
and more, thinking of what she and her son had lost. 

"Madame, be calm. You are beside yourself/' said Mr. 
Mansfield. "Because my daughter has refused to be your 
daughter, is no reason why you should vent your spite on 
us. Because your son has failed in his financial under- 
taking, and lost heavily " 

Again the enraged woman interrupted him. "What do 
you mean by financial undertaking? Do you mean to in- 
sinuate that my child would be so low as to marry for 
money ? You Yankee peddler, you I" She paused, lack- 
ing further words. 

"Not unless the opportunity presented itself," was the 
calm response. "In this case, it didn't." 

"Vincent loves Helen. He would marry for love only; 
and see how she has treated him !" 

"He loves her money, my good woman; that is all. 
Do not allow yourself to think there was any other love 
attached. Here is the kind who attract him." And he 
handed her the picture of the scantily-clad soubrette. 
"This fell from his pocket as he went down the steps. 
Take it to him." 

Mrs. Hargrave showed plainly that the photograph 
was instantly recognized, and she choked with sup- 
pressed anger. 

"His soubrette was the means of his coming home 
today in such disorder," remarked the host. 

The woman's black eyes snapped. She saw that the 
game was lost, but she would not submit. 

"My dear, dear boy !" she said, half to herself. "How 
they have mistreated you ! And what have you done with 
him?" she cried again, addressing both Helen and her 
father. 

"For his dastardly conduct and insults, I have served 
him as I would any other of his type — I landed him 
squarely on the lawn by the toe of my boot." 

"You prince of devils !" she screamed, and sprang to- 
ward him. 

He grasped her firmly by the wrist. "If you were not 
a woman, Mrs. Hargrave, I would send you the same 
road your son went, and that quickly, too. "Nfcj Vh^st \% 
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not aroused without just provocation. A man has no 
right to be called a man unless he can protect his wife 
and daughters from the insults of a vile seducer, a 
branded thief, and a would-be bigamist. Madame, your 
son was married in the city three days ago to the one 
whose pitcure you hold. The game was for her to keep 
silence until the low-lived wretch made my daughter his 
wife, (Wife! The miserable polluter! he cried, exasper- 
ated almost beyond endurance) and this low-born woman 
was to share the stakes. A nice game if it had worked, 
but there are always listeners, and he forgot that." 

Mrs. Mansfield and her two daughters had sunk into 
chairs from astonishment and exhaustion. Their faces 
were almost colorless. They glanced from one to the 
other, silently. 

Mrs. Hargrave stood erect and faced her son's accuser. 
"You lie, sir! You do this to injure him. You are a 
blackmailer !" she hissed. 

"Take care, woman! Had I known before you two 
entered my house tonight, your son, at least, would never 
have crossed my threshold. But, thank God ! I knew it 
in time to rush to my daughter's rescue." She made a 
motion to speak, but he silenced her. "Listen !" he said, 
sternly. "I have given your son just one week to leave 
my sight forever. I have told him so, and unless he does, 
he must pay the penalty of his crimes." 

"What right have you, I demand ?" the baffled creature 
asked. 

"By all the rights of decency and order. Do not for- 
get the properly signed document, madame." 

"A forgery !" she hissed. 

"Yes : for forgery," was the naive reply. "I thought 
you remembered. Now, madame," he said, taking her by 
the arm, "I will escort you to your carriage, and, for the 
best of all concerned, it would be well for you to cease 
your visits here. Your own actions, combined with your 
son's, have made you most unwelcome." He started 
toward the door with her, but she shook him loose. 

"Do not trouble yourself, sir," she said scornfully. "I 
am a lady, and, hereafter, will associate with my class. 
/ will never again stoop to lower company, as I have 
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here." With her head erect, and all unmindful of her bon- 
net, she stalked out of the room and down the stone steps. 

Mr. Mansfield and his family walked to the door and 
watched her looking carefully around in the grass, as 
though expecting to see her boy mangled and bleeding. 
But no Vincent was visible, she assured herself by the 
light of the full moon, and she walked down the gravel 
pathway to the gate. 

A servant was hastily dispatched with her head-gear, 
but had not reached the woman when a shriek rent the 
air. 

"My carriage is gone ! My carriage is stolen !" And 
she ran full tilt past the servant, back to the house. 
" What will I do ? I am not strong enough to walk. O, 
what will I do?" She sat down on the steps, bewailing 
her loss. 

Putting her hand to her head, for the first time she 
missed her bonnet. "My bonnet is stolen, too ! They've 
ruined me!" And she bowed her head, moaning wildly 
at the multiplicity of her losses. 

The domestic gave the desired article to the woman, 
but, instead of thanks, received a smart blow on the cheek. 
"You thief!" shrieked the tigress, and turned again to 
administer a second blow ; but her victim was gone. 

Helen and Violet, disgusted, turned to the parlor. 

"Call our carriage, dear, and have the poor woman 
sent home," Mrs. Mansfield sajd gently to her husband. 
Her tone was so appealing that he was moved by it. 

"All right. Just as you say." And stepping to the 
bell, he summoned the butler. "Order the barouche to 
send Mrs. Hargrave home. At once !" 

Together, they joined their daughters, leaving the 
outer door ajar until the sound of wheels died away in 
the distance, assuring them of the departure of their ill- 
bred and unwelcome visitor. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Months passed by, and the Englishwoman and hei 
son were almost forgotten where they had formerly lived 
News came to the Mansfields that the two had departed 
immediately for parts unknown, taking ship, presumably 
for England. Their flight had been hastily consummated, 
as the troubles and complications of the son and heir were 
piling up so prodigiously around him that he must needs 
leave America, and forever. 

Their names were things of the past in the Mansfield 
household, as well as in others. They had contributed 
nothing to the welfare of the community ; therefore, had 
taken nothing away. They only left innumerable debts — 
small and large — for which their furniture was seized. 
Otherwise from that, the creditors, who had been led to 
believe the two were heirs to millions that would be forth- 
coming, had been deluded into trusting them for enor- 
mous amounts. But the birds had flown, leaving the 
merchants to mourn their loss. How or where they 
secured the money for their passage, no one seemed to 
know, and, further than being a mere matter of gossip, 
no one cared. Their friends were few — extremely few — 
and none mourned their departure. 

Colonel Carleton t his wife and Mabel had paid the ex- 
pected visit to their relatives, and the reunion of hearts 
was perfect. When they were forced to return, they were 
persuaded to leave Mabel for a prolonged visit, which 
she, as well as her cousins, was most eager for. 

Mabel was delighted with the home on the Hudson, 
with the cool, bracing air, with the extensive grounds 
surrounding the home, where they could walk or drive at 
their leisure. Winter was coming on, and, with it, num- 
erous balls and parties, which the little Sunshine wa9 
only too anxious to attend. She displayed a passion for 
dinners and dances and operas, and the strength she mani- 
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fested when in attendance, was marvelous to Helen who 
had known her as the languid little Southern girl who 
was almost too indolent to dress. The Northern air was 
showing its effect, and she kept pace with her two sturdier 
cousins. In fact, she became the leader, for it was only 
through her eagerness to attend all the parties to which 
they were invited that made Helen and Violet consent, 
for neither of the Mansfield girls cared much for the 
superfluities of society in general. 

Helen, in particular, always showed a decided aversion 
to social affairs, preferring to occupy herself with things 
more congenial. She liked small parties, as did her sister 
and parents, and the Mansfields were renowned for the 
success of their small affairs. They, each and all, pre- 
ferred numerous small dinners or dances, where they 
could meet and greet each of their guests personally, and 
hold some little private conversation with them, thus pro- 
moting the acquaintance and determining whether it 
might prove agreeable or otherwise, to a large crush of 
people where no one could really enjoy the evening, but 
push onward like a mob in the street, crushing and soil- 
ing handsome gowns, irritating dispositions, until the 
party, intended to be most pleasant, turned out to be a 
disagreeable bore. 

No incongruous gathering had ever obtained admission 
to the Mansfield home — Rural Retreat — as the family, 
although not intending to be exclusive, was generally 
counted so. As is always the case, they were oftentimes 
forced to entertain unpleasant people; but when one 
throws one's doors open to society, many disagreeable 
people are met with, and in the highest walks of life, too. 
But society is not a model of morals and virtue. It 
only cares that one has money, or a title, or both, and he 
is quickly given admission to the best homes. Society 
never questions his past, never cares how vicious his 
morals ; but it cares only that he is charming and enter- 
taining, can flatter and cajole. Virtue counts for naught 
if a man be pleasant company, and original. Wide the 
doors of the "blue bloods" swing to the man of charming 
mien. 
But not so with the Mansfields. They met with fe-ws. 
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embarrassments, for when a guest was found to be 1 
and vulgar, as is often the case, though the form be o 
ered with fine clothing and costly jewels, his or her na 
was checked off, and a second invitation was never giv 
Ofttimes these selfsame guests invited themselves, 
Mrs. Hargrave was wont to do. 

Under such circumstances, Mrs. Mansfield, always t 
true lady, took the initiative and offered her hospitali 
but in such a cool, reserved way that, if the unwelcoi 
one possessed one atom of true propriety, the intrusi 
was never repeated. But true refinement is as oft 
found in the middle classes as in the ones who inward 
designate themselves the "lights of the world," witho 
which the earth would be in total darkness. Many 
guest, from outward appearance a lady or gentleman, w. 
given almost as peremptory an exit as Mrs. Hargra 1 
had received, as in no other way could their intrusions 1 
stopped. 

Mabel's relatives had arranged for a party to be give 
to introduce her into Northern society. The evet 
aroused all her animation, and, with a fast-beating hear 
she was only waiting the time to dress. 

The large terracotta mansion was lighted from cells 
to garret. Far out over the Hudson flowing quiet] 
along, the rays of electricity shone, making lights an 
shadows on the river that looked so dark in comparisoi 
The moon was vainly trying to rival the stronger ligl 
in brilliancy, and, in order to do its best, no cloud marre 
its fair face. The graveled drive, leading down to th 
main thoroughfare, lined on either side by large, weE 
pruned maples, was lighted occasionally by brilliant jet! 
affording the coming guests a hearty welcome. 

The house was tastily decorated for the occasion. Pot 
of magnificent flowers were placed at intervals around th 
rooms. Palms assisted in giving the decorations a mas 
sive appearance. Cut flowers in vases stood on th 
marble mantles, and on small tables placed for that ptu 
pose. From the outer door, leading back through th 
vestibule and long hall, smilax was tastily arranged ii 
chains. Roses shed their perfume on the air. Smilan 
intertwined with white and pink roses, adorned the chan 
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ddiers and the grand, oaken staircase that led to the 
ladies' dressing-room. 

Even Helen had become imbued with some of her little 
cousin's eager delight, and heartily lent a hand in assist- 
ing the child whenever she could. 

They three — Helen, Violet and Mabel — had chosen 
costumes of dainty white silk, profusely trimmed in 
spiderweb laces. Each would carry a bouquet of flowers, 
Violet choosing her favorites and namesake — violets, 
Helen, white roses, and Sunshine, a huge bouquet of 
pink roses that were tied with long loops and ends of rib- 
bon, that would reach to the hem of her dress. 

The little girl was in a flutter of delight, as the time of 
the guests' arrival drew near. "O, Helen," she cried 
eagerly, "you say a real Duke and a really, truly Count 
are invited!" And she clapped her hands joyously. 
"How grand!" She looked so picturesque that her 
cousins burst out laughing, as the little miss stood, only 
partly dressed, and expatiated on the titled guests. "It's 
just like a novel, isn't it, Wildflower?" 

"Dearest, you had better finish dressing," was the 
gentle remonstrance from Helen who could feel none of 
the elation manifested by the Southern girl. 

"I will," was the reply. "But tell me, aren't you de- 
lighted, too, that a truly Duke and a real, real Count are 
coming?" 

"I am, Mabel," Violet said. "I'm glad of it, and we 
must look our best." 

"O, I will," was the answer, as she commenced putting 
on her dress. "Helen, dear, why did you not tell me you 
entertained so highly, when you visited us? That is the 

first thing I would have told. A really, truly " 

Helen laughed merrily. "Dearest, these foreigners 
were visiting very dear friends of ours, and we could 
not avoid inviting them, too." 

"Then you didn't mean to have them?" Mabel's blue 
eyes grew so large and so filled with astonishment that 
she looked grotesque. 

"Papa never likes to invite any one he knows nothing 
of to our house," said Helen, quietly. "He is very posi- 
tive, but on this occasion we could not do otic^rwSsfc. ^ 
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was unavoidable. Bue we hope they will prove to be all 
right." 

"All right!" ejaculated the little cousin. "They 
couldn't possibly be anything else but gentlemen." She 
sat down in a chair, apparently exhausted with surprise. 

"Of course not," answered Violet, who was a little in- 
clined to share in her cousin's enthusiasm to meet the 
titled strangers. 

"Can they not?" asked Helen. "Then let us finish our 
toilets, and be ready to meet them when they come." 
Helen knew the only way to get her talkative cousin 
ready was to change the subject, so they all talked of 
other matters until their toilets were complete. 

When Mabel was ready, she grasped her bouquet. 
Helen looked at her searchingly. 

"Mabel, dearest, do you mind if Wildflower makes a 
suggestion ?" 

"Certainly not," was the hearty reply. "Anything to 
make me look my best." 

"It will, Sunshine," Helen said, then added, half-hesi- 
tatingly, "or at least I think it will. I believe you are 
too tiny a girl to carry so many flowers." 

"What shall I carry?" questioned the little Southern- 
er. 

"Let me arrange them, and see what you and Violet 
think." And taking the bunch of flowers apart, Helen 
chose three exquisite roses and deftly intertwined a spray 
of smilax among them, and, knotting the ribbon slight- 
ly, she arranged the bow on Mabel's right shoulder, 
where the flowers were given a little retreat beneath the 
fall of lace that constituted the shoulder-piece. A part 
of the wide satin ribbon hung down over the back of the 
white dress, which was made a girlish length. Three 
other roses were chosen, also with a small sprig of smilax, 
and, with the long ends of the ribbon that fell forward 
from the shoulder, were pinned at the left side of the 
waist, the loose ends of the white ribbon falling over the 
front of her dress nearly to the hem. 

"O, Sunshine!" Violet exclaimed. "Look at yourself 
in the mirror, and see how awfully sweet you look." 

Mabel did so, and smiled pleasant 
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"Do you like it, dearest?" asked Helen. 
"0, such an improvement! You are just grand, Hel- 
en." And, catching her, she kissed her impulsively. 
Helen returned the embrace warmly. 

Mabel, fearing she had slighted Violet, kissed her, too. 
She took another look at herself in the glass, turning 
and tiptoeing to get the best effect. "I never looked bet- 
ter, did I?" she asked, but never taking her eyes from 
the picture. 
"Never, Sunshine, dearest. But you are always sweet/' 
"Always," said Violet, enthusiastically. "Our little 
Sunshine will throw the flowers in the shade tonight." 
"What shall I carry in my hand, Helen?" 
"Your fan. Here it is." 

The child took it, and catching up a hand mirror, she 
viewed herself at the back. Her wealth of fluffy, golden 
hair was brushed back loosely from her forehead, and 
tied at the neck with a bow of white ribbon, where it fell 
to her waist in curls. "I ought to have had my hair done 
up tonight, oughtn't I?" 
"No, dear; Violet's is not." 

"O, so it isn't." And the prattler continued to eye 
herself. "Wildflower," she said appealingly. 
"What is it, dearest?" 

"May I not have a rose — just one — in my hair, please?" 
"Certainly you may," was the ready answer, and, pick- 
ing up a superb one, she placed it in the bowknot, much 
to the young girl's gratification. 

The Mansfield home was particularly adapted to the 
reception of visitors, and for the display of the richly- 
furnished house, for when the vestibule door was open, 
it gave one a splendid view of the parlors and, on the 
other side of the hall, but equally as well exposed to view, 
the magnificent reception and drawing rooms. The pol- 
ished floors shone like burnished bronze in the fall of the 
shaded lights, throwing vari-colored hues on the tinted 
walls, on the silken and velvet hangings, the rich mantels, 
rare old furniture, and on the little group who stood in 
the reception room, waiting to receive their distinguished 
guests, and who were the center of attraction. 
Mr. Mansfield always received with his wife, %n& VSascj 
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made a handsome couple, as he, attired in the conven- 
tional dress suit, with a tiny buttoniere of white, a regal 
figure, well-proportioned form, neither too slender nor 
too stout, and his wife attired in a black velvet costume, 
relieved by a touch of lace garniture here and there, stood 
side by side. 

Violet and her cousin stood near Mrs. Mansfield, both 
young and sweet, impatiently awaiting the guests. 

Helen received alone in the parlors, where, after the 
visitors had in turn greeted her parents in the drawing- 
room, they were escorted to her, and given into her care 
momentarily, until all had arrived and the reception was 
over. She saw to it that each one was acquainted with 
the other, and by a few pleasant words, she made each 
one feel free. In that way, no one was ill at ease. If 
one did feel so, it was traceable to his own lack of per- 
ception. 

With Mr. and Mrs. Lamar came their English guest, 
the Duke of Somerhill, who, with an unusual degree of 
politeness, bowed low over the hand of the elder Miss 
Mansfield. 

Helen's greeting was straightforward and self-possess- 
ed. She held out her hand as she would have done to 
another visitor. 

The Duke was young, fair and blue-eyed; his features 
were regular, his face beardless, with the exception of a 
light moustache cut close to the face. He was not tall, 
and a trifle too stout to be prepossessing, but, withal, 
he was rather goodlooking. His manner was too con- 
ventional, perhaps, but Helen attributed that to custom. 

Mrs. Lamar was always welcomed cordially at the 
Mansfield home, and her visitors were always of the most 
distinguished ; therefore, the aversion that Mr. Mansfield 
felt toward inviting an unknown guest into his home, 
was somewhat overcome by his being the guest of so 
exclusive a family as the Lamars. 

Mrs. Lamar, a young and charming brunette, was ever 
a desirable acquisition to a party, as she, where she lent 
her presence, assumed a little of the responsibility of en- 
tertaining her friends. Her husband was much the same 
as she, and both were cordial friends of the Mansfields. 
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Soon came the Overtoils, with the French Count who 
was much more striking in appearance than the Duke, 
as he was taller, with dark hair and dark eyes, the typical 
French complexion, rather slender face and features and 
a slight, dark, curling moustache. His lips were full and 
red. His features, though somewhat effeminate, were 
indicative of an artistic temperament and unusual re- 
finement. He, like the other guests, was met with a 
whole-souled welcome from the host, a smile and warm 
pressure of the hand from the hostess, an indifferent 
grasp from Violet and Mabel who feasted their eyes on 
all who passed. 

They both were in a flutter of delight as the titled for- 
eigners passed, and Mabel, especially, blushed to the roots 
of her hair, as her eyes met theirs. She had never felt so 
happy in all her little life, as to stand before the gor- 
geously-attired assembly — and she the guest of honor. 

Violet's enthusiasm was little short of her cousin's, but 
Helen, though only a year or two older, was more like 
her dignified father who permitted no name to arouse too 
much admiration until he knew the possessor. 

Helen was readily seen to be the attraction, but even 
though the Count, with his winning smile, looked straight 
into her eyes with all the admiration he could command, 
she only bowed to him, as she extended her hand, while 
a slight blush suffused her cheeks, deepening the natural 
pink to a carnation. Her manner, otherwise, was per- 
fectly calm and self-possessed, but the quick eye of the 
Frenchman did not fail to note the effect of his fervent 
look. 

To do him justice, he really admired the young lady, 
and no wonder, for, with his artistic taste, he appreciated 
beauty wherever found. 

Helen, while not a beauty, was in possession of all the 
characteristics that go to make up a perfect woman. She 
had attained her full height, which was a little above the 
medium stature. Her form, while slender, was well- 
moulded, the curves showing to the best advantage in her 
tightly-fitting evening dress, only a little low in the neck. 
She carried herself so regally, and always with such un- 
conscious grace, that her dignified and elastic caxro^ 
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was always noted. She could easily have been a i 
ing belle, and, as her friend, Mrs. Lamar, said, sc 
leader of society had she chosen, but she preferre* 
quiet of home, with occasional parties, to a constant 
of entertainments that gave her no time to improve 
mind. 

Before the evening was far spent, Helen found 
self, as usual, surrounded by a group of admirers, an 
them, Count La Fevre. In some way, she hardly un 
stood how, she was alone with him, while all the o 
guests were amusing themselves with willing or un 
ling partners. She only knew that she was listening \ 
charming voice, noting a truly refined manner, and 
casionally looking into warm, dark eyes that seemed 
penetrate her very being. 

The Count, apparently well versed in music and i 
was entertaining her with descriptions of the most vali 
pictures in the Paris salon. She, though not an art 
appreciated art, and was conversant with the most i 
nowned painters of the day. He politely allowed her 
give her opinions, and showed himself as good a listen 
as he was a talker. 

Though, as Helen thought, a little inclined to boas 
the Count was, nevertheless, interesting. She knew n< 
when she had listened to any one more broadly educate! 
and she admired greatly the democratic ideas he advan< 
ed. He was a versatile, as well as a fluent talker, and th 
young lady found herself taken from art to music an* 
musicians, again to Parisian art, to the beauties of France 
as well as America, to the most famous writers and theii 
productions, both ancient and modern, down to govern- 
mental principles, monarchical and republican. 

On the question of civics, Helen's knowledge surprised 
the Count, as he found her quite as well versed as him- 
self. "My dear Miss Mansfield," he said, with extreme 
politeness, " a foreigner cannot be blamed for admiring 
the American woman. She is so lucid, so learned, and 
keeps him astonished at all times." 

Helen laughed lightly as she perceived the general, not 
personal, compliment. That was one characteristic of the 
Count. He was diplomatic to a great degree. He seemed 
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^ to know his ground thoroughly, and to fit his speech to 
1 the listener. He well knew that on a short acquaintance, 
bis attentive companion would resent a personal compli- 
ment, given with the intent to flatter. Had he gained his 
knowledge by intuition, or from his friends? Helen did 
not know, but he had the knowledge. 

"I am much pleased/' was the answer, " that you do 
not find us dull." 

•'Dull !" he said, with a sweeping gesture. "An Ameri- 
can woman dull! They combine the essence of charm- 
ing versatility with independence and intellectuality, that 
brings a man to their feet in supplication. They are ad- 
vanced, educated, can converse on any topic, and that is 
what pleases a man, of whatever race he may be. A new 
arrival in this country, for the first time, may be a little 
shocked, you understand, at the freedom a woman dis- 
plays, but, on better acquaintance, he knows to a cer- 
tainty that they are models of all that is true and good." 

"I thank you, sir," said Helen, bowing slightly, "in the 
name of the American women. I trust you will find all as 
you say, and as good wives and mothers as you depict 
them." 

The Count glanced quickly at her, to determine, if pos- 
sible, whether or not her words were ironical ; but he was 
baffled. 

"What, then, Miss Mansfield, is your chief desire? 
You speak so nobly of wives and mothers. Answer not, 
if my question be deemed impertinent." 

"Why should I not answer?" she inquired, sweetly. 
"My ambition is to be the loved wife of a noble man, and 
the mother of beautiful children." Her color deepened 
a little as she gave her answer with so much frankness 
and simplicity. Her large, gray eyes met the stranger's 
dark ones. He hesitated. Whom had he met ? A young 
girl, not over eighteen or nineteen, speaking as if she were 
already a matron. He determined, if chance permitted, 
and he would see that the pleasure was granted him, to 
form a closer acquaintance with this paradoxist. 

"Then you do not believe in woman occupying the 
high offices of the nation ?" he said, quizzically. "I mean 
in a political sense. There are some women. I YfcN^ tm& 
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here who wish to cast the ballot, and have equal right 
as it were." 

Helen smiled. "I understand. In a political waj 
women will never occupy the highest positions ; but it i 
impossible for them to be elevated above the places the; 
at present so nobly fill. They even now occupy the high 
est offices today." 

The Count looked astonished. 

"What ! Have you a woman President ? Who is high 
er than he?" 

"His mother," was the gentle reply. "She gave him 
birth." 

"Miss Mansfield, I agree with you. Your sentiments 
are noble." 

The conversation, which both were desirous of pro- 
longing, was abruptly ended by the approach of Miss 
Overton, who was nearing the thirties, although yet un- 
married. 

"My dear Helen," she said, affectedly, "the guests are 
all clamoring for music. Will you play? I will enter- 
tain the Count while you favor us." And she made a mo- 
tion to take the seat that Helen vacated. 

"Allow me to escort you both to the piano," Count La 
Fevre said, as he arose. "Miss Overton, also, plays." 
And, offering an arm to each, he led them across the 
room. 

Helen glanced around, and saw Mabel and Violet to- 
gether, with the younger Miss Overton, and one or two 
other young ladies, conjunctively entertaining the Duke, 
and Mr. Lamar who was as youthful as any in the group. 
Helen caught her sister's eye, and smiled. Mabel, too, 
saw her as she was seated at the piano. 

"O, we must be very still now," Mabel said. "My 
cousin is going to play." 

"But why can we not talk ?" asked His Grace. "It will 
not hinder her." 

"Yes, it will, indeed ; she is so sensitive. Anyway, you 
won't want to talk; she plays so exquisitely/' 

The little miss' words made her hearers smile, but 
they soon saw that she was correct. The keys beneath 
the touch of Helen's fingers seemed to speak a message 
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to each one present, now soft as the gentlest zephyrs ; 
now plaintive, like a voice crying from the depths of woe ; 
again, louder, like the rushing wind that penetrates every 
crannie and crevice, interrupted at times by the sound of 
rippling water which flowed on so peacefully that it fain 
would lure one to sleep; again, that plaintive cry that 
pierced the heart, as if some one had gently touched the 
strings 6i an Eolian, and the echo sounded on the air 
far, far away, the sound of a consolation speaking com- 
forting words and singing lullabies to the appealing cry ; 
louder and louder again, as though the heavens them- 
selves were rent asunder and were pouring their con- 
tents of fierce, fiery elements down on the denizens of 
earth, who, filled with terror and dismay, were fleeing 
frantically to seek shelter. On, on the white nimble 
fingers moved up and down the keyboard. 

At Helen's right, stood the Count, drinking in every 
tone wrought by the artistic performer. Listen! Ah! 
the girl must be pouring out her very soul in music. She, 
unconsciously, gave the impression that volumes were 
pent up within her, and she gave only a little, only a part 
of what she contained. 

When she had finished, the tears were trickling down 
her cheeks. Tears were in the eyes of her little cousin, 
and of her sister and parents. AH the listeners clearly 
showed their emotion, with the sole exception, perhaps, 
of the elder Miss Overton who was vainly trying to im- 
press the titled visitor at Helen's side, with her strik- 
ing contour. But her charms were all lost, for he was 
filling his thirsty soul at the fountain of art. 
Helen arose, amid applause and protestations. 
"Improvisateur !" exclaimed the Count, as he grasped 
her hand ; but she hastily withdrew it, and, excusing her- 
self to him and Miss Overton, and bowing to the other 
guests, she quitted the room. 

"But why leave us ?" the Count said, more to himself, 
as Helen was too far away to hear him. 

Miss Overton, however, heard him, and she also saw 
the lingering look he cast toward the departing girl. 
"Shall I play for you?" she said, and smiled sweetly, 
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though her usually sallow complexion became a deep sea 
let. 

"O, yes, do," pleaded the Count. "But I do not unde 
stand Mademoiselle. Why does she leave us so abrup 

ly?" 

Miss Overton had seated herself at the piano, wit 
her white, jeweled fingers in position, the long train of h< 
heavy, lavender satin spread around her, and only wai 
ing a smile from her companion who seemed absorbed i 
the young girl who bade fair to be a warm rival for th 
position of Countess LaFevre. 

"Miss Mansfield always acts so," said Miss Overton, 
trifle pettishly. "I don't understand her myself. So on 
day, I thought I would follow her after she had finishe 
playing. And," with a simpering giggle, she looked bold 
ly at the Count, "what do you suppose she was doing? 1 

"Pray tell me," responded LaFevre, "I can neve 
guess." 

"She had washed her face and hands, I don't knovt 
why, and then, as cold as it was, and she in evening dress 
she stepped out on the veranda for a moment. I askec 
her why she did it, but she cut me off quite short, and 
muttered something about 'influences/ that I did not un- 
derstand. Shall I play for you now ?" she asked again. 

"I shall be most happy," responded her companion. 

Miss Overton was a thorough musician, if years of 
study in a Parisian, art school counted for anything, but 
she, like many others who are automatic musicians, only, 
lacked the soul that Helen's playing conveyed in every 
note. Miss Overton's playing, though perfect in time 
and technique, was over-bold, and though no discord 
sounded on the sensitive ear, yet the soothing influence, 
the sweet inspiration that music should give to the hear- 
ers, was lacking. 

The perfect quiet that reigned while Helen was play- 
ing, was broken during Miss Overton's performance. 
Many of the guests arose, and, in little groups, paraded 
up and down the wide hall. Others resumed pleasant 
conversation, or admired the rare paintings and the choice 
books. 

The Duke offered his arm to Mabel for a promenade, 
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followed closely by Violet on the arm of the Overton 
heir, a tall, slender, pale-faced youth who always seem- 
ed enamored of the modest little Violet. 

"Your cousin is abrupt," said the Duke to Mabel. "She 
ought to be ashamed to leave us in the lurch like she did 
— up on a high pedestal, where, to reach the earth, we 
have to fall." 

"O, my Wildflower invariably does that," said the lit- 
tle prattler. "She says some great, overpowering force 
compels her to play, and when she finishes, she is faint 
until she gets a breath of pure air." 

"Strange!" said the Duke. 

"Yes, it is," responded his pretty partner. A smile 
flitted over her face, and her blue eyes grew larger, as 
she said : "I think I should be perfectly willing to choke 
if some force would move me to play as divinely as she 
does." 

Her companion laughed heartily. "You are charming, 
Miss Carleton." He looked at her admiringly, as he 
might a sweet-faced child, or a pretty flower, not con- 
sidering her true age; but the blush that mantled her fair 
face gave him warning indication of budding woman- 
hood. 

One musical number followed another quickly, as Miss 
Overton was most comfortable when the center of attrac- 
tion at the piano, and so long as she could retain the 
Count by her Side, she was perfectly happy. She sang 
and played for him until he, too, grew weary, and, ex- 
cusing himself upon some pretext, he left her, to join a 
merry group, much to her chagrin. 

Helen had rejoined her guests, and was seen flitting 
here and there among them, speaking a few words to an 
unusually quiet one, thus making her presence felt 
throughout the entire company, when supper was an- 
nounced. 

The guests took an early departure, all profuse in their 
gratitude for the charming evening. The three, enthus- 
iastic, tired children said goodnight to Mr. and Mrs. 
Mansfield, and retired. 

When in their rooms, Mabel, who was too excited to 
sleep, kept chattering away, unceasingly. "YL^sxv, teax* 
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wasn't it just beautiful? I must write to papa and ma 
ma tomorrow, and tell them all about it. It was 1 
grandest time I ever had in my life. O, I could stay hi 
always !" 

"Stay, dearest, we should be glad to have you," s 
Helen. 

"Indeed we would," said Violet. 

"O, would you? You dear, sweet things!" A3 
throwing her arms around each, she kissed them hearti 
'To think I have met and promenaded with a tn 
Duke ! O, it's just like a fairy tale ! but this one is tr 
Wasn't it lovely, Violet, to listen to him talk ?" 

"It was grand !" said Violet. "I think him perf ectioj 

"You little, chattering children had better go to sleq 
said Helen, laughingly. 

"How can you, Wildflower, after being with a r 
Count most all the evening?" asked Mabel. 

"Yes, how can you sleep after that exciting time ?" 
quired Violet. 

"He is only a man," suggested Helen. "And thi 
were many here tonight." 

"But only one really, truly Duke," murmured SunshJ 
as she crawled into bed, and pulled the covers over h 
"And one Count," she added, sleepily. "Only one re 
ly » 

She was asleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

After the first introductions to the Mansfields, the 
two titled foreigners were to be found quite often at 
"Rural Retreat," invariably, however, accompanied by 
the ones whom they were visiting. 

The elder Miss Overton had set her heart on winning 
Count LaFevre, and she would not allow him out of her 
sight — if she could help it. While her younger sister 
was much more charming than she, being less forward, 
sbc was altogether overshadowed by her older and more 
aggressive sister. 

Mrs. Overton, too, had determined that her daughters, 
especially the elder, who was the favorite, should marry 
well. Both daughters had been highly educated, so far 
as the amount of money lavishly spent would buy knowl- 
edge, but the older one had been given finishing touches 
and accomplishments that Adele, the younger, had not 
received. 

While Miss Adele was a musician, and played with 
much more feeling than her sister, she very seldom had 
an opportunity of displaying her talents, and she was not 
the one to assert her rights. She had been taught to 
think that the choice of everything belonged to her sis- 
ter, who was the first-born, and she had grown accustom- 
ed to sacrificing in her favor. She did not mind it, as 
she enjoyed social affairs quite as much as her sister did, 
though in a more quiet way. 

Helen and Violet were quite fond of Adele, but little 
congeniality existed between them and the more forcible 
young lady whose years were fast counting against her 
matrimonial chances, and whose parents felt that a 
last, supreme effort must be made to convert her into the 
Countess LaFevre; or, secondly, the Duchess of Somer- 
hill. In either case, a proposal would not be rejected, 
even if it cost them well up into the hundreds of. ttarasr 
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ands. They could stand it, and would, if necessary, ct 
down Adele's allowance in favor of her sister, for Adel 
they said, would never make a brilliant match, bein 
much less attractive than her sister, and money would b 
less needed by her. 

Miss Overton and her parents feared only one riva 
and that was Helen, as Mr. Mansfield, as every on 
knew, was controller of millions, while Mr. Overton ha< 
to be content with thousands; and they further knev 
that the foreign lovers generally preferred the ones whc 
could back the marriage by the largest dower to theii 
brides. 

There were exceptions, certainly, and will ever be, but 
the majority were mercenary. Millions had a more daz- 
zling effect than thousands, and the young lady who 
possessed the millions was, naturally, more attractive than 
one who was the heir to fewer figures. Therefore, Helen 
could never be seen alone with either the Duke or the 
Count, especially the latter, if only for a few moments, 
but that Miss Overton put in an appearance, when Helen 
generally surrendered her rights to the persistent rival. 

Helen and Violet both found the titled foreigners en- 
tertaining, one almost as much as the other. The Duke, 
more practical and stolid, did less flattering than his rival, 
but was well educated, had traveled extensively, and 
could carry on an interesting conversation with both old 
and young. 

Mr. Mansfield, even, grew to like the Duke as a man 
quite well; for his title he, like Helen, cared little or 
nothing. LaFevre was rather less liked by the host than 
the Englishman, but Mr. Mansfield could give no reas- 
ons for disliking him. The Count was more artistically 
entertaining than his near neighbor. Both were, ap- 
parently, well-bred, and, as a matter of course, the Mans- 
fields saw them always at their best. They, undoubtedly, 
had come over to America to win a wife, else why such 
persistent wooing? 

They were destined to leave many hearts behind them, 
beating more quickly at mention of their names. But 
they, like birds, flying high and low, hither and thither, 
seeking a suitable place to build their nests, laughed, 
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talked, danced and flirted with young ladies innumerable, 
until each was certain she would be the chosen one. 

Although the Count's compliments and flattery were 
universal, yet, from the first introduction, his special at- 
tentions had been paid to Helen, thus completely out- 
flanking his rival who often looked with longing eyes 
toward the fair girl, but whose chances of private con- 
versation with her were very few. But what could one 
do with a bevy of girls, pretty and otherwise, at his beck 
and call ? The Duke, for a time, was. forced to give his 
attentions indiscriminately, but little Mabel whom he, too, 
called Sunshine, was easily a favorite. 

Violet might have been a favored one had young Over- 
ton been less persistent, but he gave her little opportunity 
of even looking at any one else; but his suit was more 
mutual than otherwise. 

It gave the Overtons great satisfaction to see the two 
together, and Helen often wondered if they did not wish 
Adele had been of the sterner sex that she, too, might 
find favor with the Mansfields, thus leaving the much-ad- 
mired and much-sought-after foreigners free. 

Helen, girl-like, rather enjoyed Miss Overton's per- 
plexity, and, although not encouraging LaFevre, she did 
not altogether discourage him. She knew that it was 
merely a question of supremacy and a warm, disputed 
race for the title of Countess, or Duchess, which had lit- 
tle attraction for her, beyond the simple spirit of rivalry. 

Some days, Miss Overton would be in a haven of bliss, 
while on others, when Helen was near, she sank to the 
depths of despair. LaFevre easily saw her evident in- 
tention of conquest^ and, showing her heart as she did, 
it left him no chance to woo her, if he so desired. 

Musicales, dances, dinners and theater parties were 
numerous during that winter, to which the same set were 
universally invited. Mabel, unusually fond of society 
at any time, was in a heydey of delight. Her parents 
were perfectly willing that she should spend the winter 
with her cousins, and in her aunt's care, knowing that 
she was a true pleasure-seeker. 

Days and weeks flitted by, and the distinguished guests 
made no pretense of taking their departure, litis* On^x- 
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ton was growing anxious and more in earnest towa 
her laggard admirer. The Count grew more dilatory, U 
ardent, and, after a time, almost indifferent to her inte 
tions. He shunned her, and, while a guest at her hom 
became more attentive to Adele, which action arouse 
more jealousy in the elder sister than even Helen's riva 
ry had done. But so long as he was their guest, he w; 
compelled to be civil to the large blonde and her flatterin 
manner. She did everything but propose, but even th; 
she would have done in time, doubtless. 

The Mansfields and Overtons had always entertaine 
each other, and now, whether the presence of the title 
had anything to do with it or not, they were more tha 
ever together. 

One evening after a very pleasant entertainment at th 
Mansfields had taken place and more than usual pleasur 
was derived by the guests, and, after the last one ha< 
departed, the family, as was their custom, gathered to 
gether in the library for only a few moments' conversa 
tion before retiring, when Mr. Mansfield arose, and speak- 
ing in a low tone to Helen, they excused themselves anc 
left the room. 

Going direct to the conservatory, the father, slightly 
hesitating, said : "Helen, the Englishman asked my per- 
mission tonight to pay his addresses to you." 

The information took Helen completely by surprise. 
She was not in the least prepared for it. Had it been 
LaFevre, she would not have been so astounded, for he 
had led her to believe that he admired her, and had been 
more persistent in his attentions. She blushed deeply, 
and her manner was unusually confused. 

Her father put his arm around her and drew her face 
to his. "Does it please you ? Is that what gives the color 
to the peach?" And pinching her cheek, he looked her 
directly in the eyes. 

"O, no ; not that, papa," she answered frankly, as every 
vestige of crimson left her face. "It surprised and con- 
fused me, that is all. I was not expecting it." 

"You might know these men are not over here for 
nothing." 
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"No," she said, hesitatingly, "unless to see the country." 
She smiled so amusedly that her fathe burst out laughing. 
"O, yes, to see the country! Of course that's it, but 
they will never get outside of New York, I warrant you. 
When they find a wife, they will leave, and not sooner. " 
"I agree with you, papa, and the wife must have plenty 
of money/' Helen saia. 

Mr. Mansfield hugged his daughter to him tightly. "I 
see my little chick is growing quite wise, and best of all, 
has not lost her heart to an empty title. Though I must 
confess, I rather like the men. They are sensible, and 
we, as Americans, must be cordial. ,, 

"And have we not been, papa? We have given them 
the best." 
"We have, dear, but will they appreciate it ?" 
"Doubtless not," was the reply, as the young girl 
plucked a flower and pinned it on her father's coat, throw- 
ing away the faded one. "They will do with us as we do 
with the flowers; when they derive all the beauty, per- 
fume, and all our best, then they will cast us to one side, 
and go elsewhere to fresher blossoms." 

"Well spoken, child," her father said, approvingly. "I 
can trust you to fight your own battles. But you seem 
little interested. Why don't you ask me what answer I 
gave the Duke?" 

Helen laughed, and looked at her father sweetly. "Be- 
cause I didn't care, papa, that is why. But now I'll pre- 
tend to be real interested." And she clasped her hands 
in mute appeal, drew down her mouth, and vainly tried to 
manifest the interest she did not feel. "What did you 
say?" 

"I told him to go ahead. I'd trust you to look out for 
yourself." 

Helen could not resist a peal of laughter. "Well, he 
must have thought you very dignified. He must have 
been shocked." 

"He hardly knew what to say," said Mr. Mansfield. 
"But he thanked me, and immediately left me for more 
congenial company." 

"Perhaps he thought you did not respect his title/ 
said Helen, sarcastically. 
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"Title !" he exclaimed. "What do I care for the 
hat a man wears, if it covers no brains ? But come, d 
let's go back to your mother." 

"Say nothing to Violet and Mabel, papa," said He 
appealingly, "for I'm afraid that Mabel cares." 

"She must go home at once then," said Mr. Mansfi 
sternly. 

"O, no, papa. That would break her heart." 

"She might better have it broken that way than 
other." 

"Had I better tell her then?" asked Helen. 

"Yes, if you think she really cares," was the reply. 

"I am not sure, but will find out." 

"Do what you think best." 

Together, they walked back to the library, their fan 
as clear as though no unusual conversation had tak 
place, although Helen was seriously pondering in I 
mind the best way to dispel her little cousin's delusk 
Perhaps, after all she did not care, only was, for the m 
ment, fascinated. She hoped that was all, for then i 
hearts would be wounded, much less broken. 

On the next day, and each succeeding day, the Duk< 
portly figure could be seen at the Mansfield home. On 
determined, he would not waste time, but press his cau 
until the end. 

Mabel had not yet learned the secret only from wh 
she herself could see — that the Englishman's attentioi 
were particularly paid to Helen; but whenever he ws 
present, either Violet or herself, or both, were there, ; 
Helen's request. For some reason, Helen wished to fo 
the Duke in his purpose, or prolong the wooing, she di 
not explain which. 

Quite soon the Count saw the advantage his rival ha 
gained, and he lost no time in suing for the young lady 
favor. Consequently, they two often met when makin 
personal calls at "Rural Retreat." Their spark of frien< 
ship did not altogether die out in their rivalry, but th< 
both saw that the contest bade fair to be a warm one. 

After Miss Overton learned where her charmed on< 

met, it was no unusual occurrence, for her and her si$t<| 

or brother, but more often alone, to drive. u\> to tW vok 
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sion, and one of the wooers must needs accompany her 
home. She was not in the game to lose, nor would she, 
so long as there was a single chance. 

The foreigners found their troubles daily increasing, 
and they determined to put an end to them. Both accord- 
ingly, but apparently unknown to each other, resolved to 
risk his fate, offer himself to the fair Helen, and win or 
lose, as the case might be. As good fortune would have 
it, the Duke arrived at the mansion first, and requested 
of Mrs Mansfield a private interview. She, apparently 
realizing that events were taking a serious turn, and that 
the flirtation, for such she believed it, might better be 
soonest over, granted the request. She accordingly 
admitted him to the parlor above, where they could be 
free from intrusion. 

"Mrs. Mansfield," the Duke began, with an air of over- 
confidence, "you undoubtedly know my intentions in 
coming here." 

Mrs. Mansfield, not in the least disconcerted, replied: 
"My husband informed me of the recent interview." 
"Then you favor my suit ?" he asked, a trifle eagerly. 
"Your Grace," she answered, calmly, "my daughter is 
quite capable of deciding such matters for herself. We 
think it best not to coerce our children into marrying 
against their wishes." 

The Duke's face colored slightly, thinking that his 
chances were not of the best, as his choice had bestowed 
decided favor on his rival. 

"But is that the best plan? Is there not danger of a 
disagreeable marriage?" he inquired, sarcastically. 

"Not more so than where the parents force a union, 
or use undue influence," was the cool reply. 

The lady's nonchalance in the face of the offer he was 
making, exasperated the Duke. "But think, madam, 
what I offer your daughter — a duchy which dates back 
centuries, over which she will be the same as queen. It 
is an offer, madam, that is not to be sneered at." 

"Your Grace," she said, "we appreciate the honor you 
do us, and we leave it in our daughter's hands to do as 
she wishes." 

The man bowed. "Do not be afraid, madam, to vm- 
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press her with the position she will hold, that she w 
reign in a castle, beside which, her home here would n* 
be an outhouse." 

Mrs. Mansfield smiled at his audacity, but did not rt 
sent it. His enthusiasm had gotten the best of his judj 
ment, and being a true lady, she kept silent. 

The Duke continued: "Many a young lady woul 
give her fortune to obtain the priceless jewel I offer you 
daughter." 

"Is it love?" she asked, half-smilingly, and with 
touch of irony in her voice. 

The duke's face, usually red, paled, then flushed seal 
let. He was thrown completely off the guard he ha 
placed around himself. He attempted to reply. He stam 
mered, while his face grew redder. 

"Love is the priceless jewel, my dear sir," Mrs. Mans 
field said gently, evidently pitying the young lord's em 
barrassment. She wished to give him time to recover 
so continued: "Were there no marriages, Your Grace 
but love marriages, where the heart of each dictates tin 
union, there would be no unhappy marital bonds, bu 
life would be a pleasure, the offspring be healthier an( 
happier. Sir, there is no priceless jewel but love. It 
outshines all the diadems." 

"But, madam," interrupted the Duke, who had quickl) 
regained his composure, "love is not necessary where a 
coveted position is offered — but I do love your daugh- 
ter " 

Mrs. Mansfield looked at him searchingly, and his color 
again deepened. He was a poor diplomat, as he seemed 
to lose himself on all the ground. 

"I " he stammered, "I am in direct line to the Eng- 
lish throne. Think of that, my good woman. Your 
daughter may one day be England's queen. Consider my 
offer in its true light, and look on me with favor. Ad- 
vise your daughter — " 

"We do not advise in such matters, Your Grace, as I 
informed you," was the calm reply. "We only suggest." 

"Hang such a way !" growled the Duke, growing angry. 
"Would you have Miss Helen throw away a title for the 
want of advice? You astound me. Americans are aJ- 
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ways ready to pay a good price for a title eyen if it is a 
spurious one, as is confirmed by the many titled foreign- 
ers who have married American heiresses; and here you 
refuse to look with favor on an offer that will give your 
daughter prestige over most of the nobility of England. 
Here I am in direct succession to the throne of England, 
and your husband treats me as any other ordinary man. 
The deuce ! He should take off his hat to me." 

Mrs. Mansfield smiled faintly. "No more so, my good 
sir, than he would to any little, ragged, barefoot boy whp 
may some day be President of our United States." She 
arose. The Duke did the same. "I must request the close 
of this interview," she said, coolly. The Duke bowed. 
"I thank you for the intended honor you would confer 
on my child, and I assure you that you shall have a reply 
from her own lips." She touched the bell. 

"You will say nothing to my discredit?" asked the 
Duke, eagerly. 

"Nothing whatever," was the nonchalant reply. "I 
shall present your case, and Helen shall be left perfectly 
free to do as she wishes." 

"Thank you, madam. Goodnight" And bowing, the 
Duke followed the summoned servant down the stairs. 

As he walked through the hall, he heard singittgf in the 
parlor, and stepping to the door to pay his respects to the 
30ung ladies, he came face to face with his rival, 
laFevre, who was standing at the piano, singing with 
Violet, while Helen was playing the accompaniment. 
Mabel was sitting nearby, beating a tattoo with her hands 
on the arm of the large chair in which she was seated, 
looking the tiny mite that she was, listening to the music. 
She arose hastily, her face mantled by a blush that only 
heightened her perfect blonde beauty, and holding out 
her hand timidly, but charmingly, to the Duke, she led 
him to a chair. He pressed the tiny hand lightly, con- 
fusing the child. 

Helen and her singers made a movement to cease their 
entertainment, but the Duke, seconded by Mabel, insisted 
that they continue. 

As the foreigners were such frequent visitors, th$ 
young people had fallen into the old habft <$i ^etfcft. *as& 
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and freedom, throwing aside all restraint, thus permittin 
fheir guests to know them as they were. 

The music was resumed, while the two who compose 
the audience, seemed absorbed in each other. Seated tc 
gethcr near the large windows, they carried on an animate 
conversation. The Count was singing, occasionally as 
sisted by Violet's sweet contralto. He had a finely cul 
tured tenor, clear in tone as a bell. He was something o 
9, dramatist, too, therefore sang very expressively. 

The Duke, who caught a word now and then, knevi 
that the song was directed to the one be was determined 
io win. 

"O, Love, the life of all, to thee 

In humble suppliance bow. 
O, turn thy fctce again to me, 
And hear my pleading now. 

The one I love, O, Love, is fair, 

Divinely pure and sweet: 
O, could I win this jewel rare, 

My life would be complete* 

To her, my life, my all I give, 

My dreams of her, I swear : 
Love, smile on me, and bid me live 

With her, my treasure rare." 

As the Count finished, he turned his pleading eyes on* 
Helen who quickly rose, ceasing her accompaniment at 
once. They joined the Duke and his companion, and the 
conversation became general. Music and art — the 
Count's favorite themes — were discussed, but the Duke 
seemed moody. 

"I have often wondered why it is," said LaFevre, "that 
America has no schools of art, when the resources are 
so great." He looked at Helen for his answer. 

"I think I can explain that," said she. "Our country 
is comparatively young, you know. Before we as a 
nation existed, France had her superb schools of art, 
England and Germany their fine colleges and conserva* 
jpries of music. We, too, will have some day. Just as 
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soon as American people contribute as much to the sup- 
port of their own government as they do toward the insti- 
tutions of foreign countries, just so soon will America 
have art and musical colleges that will equal, if not sur- 
pass, any that now exist, or ever will." The young lady's 
expression was enthusiastic, as she finished. 

"You are partly right," said the Count. "But France 
will always have the talent." 

" Money would bring your talented instructors here," 
said Helen, looking into the Count's eyes. "They are not 
working altogether for their love of art. Once we estab- 
lish the schools, we will have some of the best of the old 
world's talent." 

"You advocate selfishness, then, Miss Mansfield," said 
the Duke. 

"Your Grace, it was not my intention to do so. I only 
wish to state that it seems proper to me that the money 
made in one country should be given to the promulgation 
and support of necessary colleges and institutions of 
learning, until its schools equal any others that may ex- 
ist, matters not where." 

"But what if people prefer to send their youths abroad 
to be educated ? You know the Americans are great for 
that. They sort of like the name of the thing, you know. 
To them it sounds big," said the Duke, sarcastically. 

Helen's face crimsoned, but she was quite frank in her 
reply : "I am sorry to say that you are right as regards 
many of the wealthier class," she responded. "But, in 
time, America will stand at the head in institutions of 
learning, as she does in form of government. Then it 
will be popular to educate one's children at home." 

"Just so. But you are quite sure, Miss Mansfield, that 
you will never change your form of government, never be 
an empire?" inquired the Englishman, sneeringly. 

"Never!" said she, most emphatically. "Never, so 
long as one liberty-loving man or woman exists. We 
evolved from an empire, sir, and we shall not retrace our 
steps, I assure you." 

"Good ! Miss Helen," said the Count. "In time, Eng- 
land will have to come to it." 

The Duke laughed boisterously. "Better disabuse your 
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minds now of that thought, once and for all. My country* 
government is perfect — absolutely perfect." 

"No one thinks so but an Englishman," said the Counl 
his face a trifle red. 

"The only true government," Helen said, slowly anc 
and meditatively, "is one that calls forth the voice of th< 
people — a government for the people, and by the people. 
They should be permitted to elect their law-makers, that 
they may have a voice in the governmental laws." 

"A great country that would be!" retorted the Duke. 
"A rotten chaos !" 

"Out of chaos, came order," said Helen again. "From 
atoms, worlds were created." 

"From monkeys, man sprung." The Duke laughed 
loudly at his own remarks, causing each one to smile, 
though his tone was satirical. 

"Do you believe that, Miss Helen?" asked the Count. 
"I do not." 

"Nor do I," said Mabel and Violet in unison. 

"It is not true," Helen replied, calmly. "Man was al- 
ways man, though very crude and primitive in the be- 
ginning. His evolution has been of the mind and soul. 
As his soul cried out for better things, by the law of at- 
traction they were gathered to him, until he, through 
thousands and thousands of years, has arrived at his 
present condition. Man was never animal, except in 
tastes and desires ; but it has taken many yestrs to make 
him what he now is. Just so with your present state of 
government, Your Grace," she continued, turning to the 
Englishman. "As soon as the people desire a broader 
form of government, you will have it. Take France for 
example. Enough of her people desired a republic to 
bring it about." 

"And they are always in an uproar," said the Duke. 

"No more than you," retorted the Count. 

"The uproar you speak of must come first," said 
Helen. "The minds of the inhabitants must be confused 
ere the best results are obtained. You must remember, 
sir, how long-lived was the kingdom of France — an old, 
gray-headed, gray-bearded kingdom — while the republic 
is but an infant in swaddling clothes. It must grow and 
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develop ere it gains strength enough to creep and walk. 
Its tiny steps are tottering at first : it falls, but rises again. 
It keeps trying. After awhile, after years of progression 
have passed, we once again view the infant. We find 
no more the helpless, crying babe, but a full-grown man, 
with developed mind and thought, strong and firm as the 
solid rock." 

"O, Prophetess, when the time you speak of comes 
to pass/' said the Duke, with mock satire, "tell us, O, 
most wise and learned one, what form of religion will 
prevail. ,, 

Helen, nothing daunted by his manner, replied : "Out 
of creeds, out of dogmas, will evolve the right of free 
thought and free speech. Creeds must pass away. Dog- 
mas will cease to be. The lovers of liberty must have a 
religion that will correspond with their advancement." 

"And what is that, O, Prophetess? We desire an or- 
acle," said her questioner again. 

"And that will be," said she, coolly, "the religion that 
is advocated in the Bi£le — 'Love one another,' and 'True 
religion is to visit the widows and fatherless, and to keep 
yourselves unspotted from the world.' What better 
could we wish ? It fills our highest needs, and if we each 
and every one live up to that principle, we will have 
heaven on earth." 

"I know little of religion," said the Count, "but do you 
really believe that time will ever come?" 

"No:" said the Duke. "Never!" 

"It will, most surely," Helen said, "as the evolution of 
man has not ceased, and never will so long as life exists. 
As life is eternal, his progression and advancement must 
also be forever and eternal. As those two heaven-sent 
commandments have never yet been fulfilled by all of 
God's people, they must be the basis of our future re- 
ligion. They are the foundation on which we must build, 
if we would have a religion that will be in harmony with 
man's progression. Try as we may, we cannot advance 
beyond 'Love one another'." 

"Where, O, where, Miss Prophetess, did you gain such 
information ? You must be like the prophets of old — re- 
ceive visits from the Most High." 
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"I do ; every day, sir," was the quick reply. Her fac 
paled as she continued: "Every time a pure though 
comes to me, I deem it a special favor from God. He h 
the Purest of the Pure; therefore, all that is good am 
pure must emanate from Him in the beginning. Th< 
world of spiritual things is in such close conjunction tc 
material things, that we are daily influenced to do better, 
to be better, by spiritual beings — ministers of God. Study 
Nature, sir, and you will learn there many things that 
are now hidden. Let your mind expand and broaden, 
and you will find each opening bud has a sweet story 
to tell of the finer forces in Nature/' Helen's face was 
almost transfigured as she spoke. She paused, and silence 
reigned for a moment. 

Violet and Mabel gazed at her admiringly. Each one 
showed more interest than the one whom she addressed, 
but were he ever so deeply moved, he would not reveal 
his feelings. Religion was to him, as to the Count, and 
to many others, a mystery. They looked upon it as a 
priest-ridden dogma, where one man dictates to his sub- 
jects — as a king to his people. They were not ready, and 
not inclined to think deeply, and the Englishman, especi- 
ally, was ready to break the silence lest his companions 
might think he was somewhat impressed. He bent his 
head forward, his elbows resting on his knees. 

"How well my little cousin talks!" he said, with 
thoughtful face, and speaking as if to himself. "I ought 
to be proud of her, and I am. She is English, too. She 
speaks our language fluently. Her people originally 
came from England, and were it not for my country, 
where would she be today?" A satirical smile overspread 
his face, as he looked up at Helen, then at the others, to 
note the effect of his words. He thought he had scored 
a point, and was arrogant enough to wish to see the ap- 
probation. 

"Where?" echoed Helen, as her eyes flashed with burn- 
ing pride and enthusiasm. "We would Be here, Your 
Grace. But what would we be? A poor, weak nation, 
trembling at the dictates of one who now is proud to be 
called our friend. Taxridden! Deprived of liberty! 
Forced to cower down and submit to the will of Eng- 
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land I We owe nothing to England, sir, except what we 
oWe and give to all other countries — our goodwill. That 
you have. In a way, we owe our present state to Britain, 
for had it not been for her oppression, her tyranny, her 
attempts to deprive us of our sole object in coming to 
America — freedom — we would not be what we are today. 
Only in that way, sir, do we owe our existence to your 
country; further than that, nothing. We wish to live in 
peace now as we did then. At that time, we only asked 
for liberty, for our rights that were imbued within us. 
Who came to our rescue? Not our oppressor, but her 
neighbor — France." 

"Certainly you favor the Count," said the Duke, bit- 
terly. 

"Sir, we have not forgotten the immortal LaFayette," 
she said. "He will ever be a bond of union between Col- 
umbia and France. We wish to be at peace, m friend- 
ship with all the world, but no true American will ever 
admit that we owe to your country, sir, any more than to 
our sister-republic, the sturdy Germans, or other of the 
nations of the world, be they small or great. The 
Americans have sprung from no one nation, but are parts 
of all. It will be difficult to name many countries that are 
not represented in America today. And what has drawn 
them here? The love of freedom, of unrestrained liberty 
of speech and action. To them, we give a friendly greet- 
ing. We open our doors to all enlightened nations, to all 
who will not be a detriment. The freedom we love, we 
wish to extend to all within our domain." She paused, and 
her expression became sad. 

"If it is ever otherwise," she resumed, "you may know 
that the true Americans are not behind the scheme, that 
only those who love money more than humanity are in- 
stigating a plan to rob a country we have sworn to pro- 
tect, of her justice and rights. Shame to the one who, 
under the 'Stars and Stripes' would deny to a weaker 
nation the rights we ourselves possess." 

"It is weli you added that, Miss Mansfield," said the 
Duke, with grim humor, "for Columbia has shown some 
of the tyranny and oppression you claim my country 
uses." 
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"It cannot long be, though," Helen said, frankly. "For 
the voice of the liberty-loving people is strong in the land, 
and it must be heard and heeded. Though we may seem 
to be governed by mammon and greed, instead of justice, 
yet, sooner or later, truth and right shall prevail. There 
are always aliens in any country — no less with our own — 
where, under the pretense of being true Americans, and 
improving the country's condition and promoting her 
welfare, they cater to the wishes of others, hold up our 
nation's flag — time-honored — to be hissed and hooted at, 
to be insulted ; and they resent not. Their reign is short, 
my lords, for they are not Americans." 

Helen arose, her face glowing with enthusiasm, but 
wearing a troubled look. As she stood, her cousin and 
Violet did likewise, followed by the visitors who took 
their departure, to call again on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER X, 

Unknown to each other, Count LeFevre and the Duke 
of Somerhill received a dainty, perfumed note that made 
each heart leap high with expectations. 

The note ran as follows : 

"Esteemed Sir: — 

"If you will come to me on Wednesday eve at eight 
o'clock, I shall be pleased to convey the answer to your 
proposal in person. 

"Helen Mansfield." 

The little notes found resting-places in the inner pock- 
ets of silk-lined coats, snugly nestled away against the 
hearts that beat more rapidly with anticipation of their 
success. It did not occur to either of the recipients that 
a refusal might be given, for each one considered his 
offer impregnable. 

Although the Duke had met the Count at "Rural Re- 
treat," yet neither knew that the other had made his for- 
mal proposal. That it was the intention of his rival so to 
do, was undeniable, but each thought to be the first, and, 
in that way, gain prior recognition, and, what must of 
necessity follow, acceptance. 

They believed their titles, their social prestige and 
connection quite enough to win an American girl's heart. 
They knew from past experiences that other foreigners 
had captured millions of money from America, simply 
because their titles were too fascinating to be resisted. 

Although they both knew that the object of their hopes 
was somewhat different from other young ladies whom 
they had met, they felt assured that even she would suc- 
cumb, and bow in obeisance to their offer. That all 
Americans were not vulgar, foreigner-caterers and mam- 
mon-worshippers did not once occur to tVv^m. VfttasraSi 
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art, without culture, peasant-born, they believed that an; 
and all would fall at their feet in worship. The offe 
of a foreigner of such distinction was rare, they believed 
and would be as readily grasped by the low-born country 
men across the waters, as swine would fight for fooc 
that was put before them — each desirous of gaining th< 
prize. 

They each reveled in the thought that soon, very soon, 
gambling debts could be paid, mortgages lifted, pawn- 
shops visited to regain the family relics and heirlooms 
that had been offered in exchange for the price of a ticket 
to America, and suitable clothes to appear prepossessing 
enough to win a bride. 

Love? Ah, what was love when weighed against 
money? But, of course, his wife would necessarily care 
for him. She must — just a little — to give her finances 
into his keeping — or, his expending, rather. As to his 
own regard — that was not necessary. He would have 
gained his desire, and she — well, she had done likewise. 
They each believed the exchange a good one, if the union 
with a low-born woman was not too trying on their cul- 
tured natures. But they would risk it, when the stakes 
were so high. 

Helen learned from her mother of the Duke's offer. It 
did not surprise her, after his interview with her father. 
Mrs. Mansfield avoided telling her child of the unpleas- 
ant things the Englishman had said, until she learned the 
state of Helen's feelings toward him. 

The young girl, knowing that the climax would be 
reached sooner or later, had, quite early in the game, de- 
cided within her own mind. She said nothing, however, 
but kept her secret locked within her breast. She had 
purposely cultivated the acquaintance of each of her 
suitors, that she might discover, if possible, their traits 
of character, and distinguish, though with difficulty, the 
false from the true. She discovered one thing — that 
neither of them cared for the principles she maintained, 
and for the cause she advocated ; that both were actuated 
by mercenary motives, entirely. 

Not one of these conclusions had, in the least, affected 
the decision she would give, for, from the first, her mind 
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was settled on that point. But, having heard so much 
of foreign noblemen coming to America for wealthy 
wives, and knowing of a number of such disastrous mar- 
riages, she wished to learn if these two, young, fairly 
handsome, highly cultured and educated men were 
prompted by the same selfish motives. She reached her 
conclusion, and each day in their society gave her no 
reason for altering her first impressions. 

Had she desired to marry either of the two, it would 
have been a trifle difficult for her to choose; as, where 
the Duke had faults, they were ofttimes overpowered by 
those of the Count. The Duke was practical, sarcastic 
and domineering; while the Frenchman was artistic, sub- 
missive and deceitful. 

On the eventful day that the decision was to be given, 
when Mr. Mansfield came home to dinner, he called Helen 
to him in the library. His smile was a little annoyed as 
he gave into her hands a crumpled note. 

"Your two suitors were inspecting my methods of co- 
operation at the mills yesterday, Helen, and they left me 
a memento. It may help you when you give them your 
answer : read it." 

She took the paper, and, unfolding it, read what yet 
remained of the torn letter. The date and postmark were 
torn off, but enough was left for her to understand the 
writer, the recipient, and the import. She read : 

"Cable me, my dear boy, when your engagement is 
announced, but at your own expense. Though we're both 
broke, I think I'm the worst off, for it took all I could 
borrow to ease my baby's mind, and to get out of the 
country. 

"Soon as you get your hands on the dough, send me 
my pile. Don't wait to bring it. Remember, I put you 
on, and you must do the handsome thing by me. You 
or Frenchy one, will win the fair Helen. She's a little 
stiff-bitted, but she's wilt all right before either of you, 
and cough up in good shape. 

"Frenchy is on that he must divvy if he wins, so I'm 
fixed all solid either way. There's nothing like being 
well-heeled. The stakes there are a cool $10,000,000, and 
the old man will, no doubt, add half that mucVv matt. \&\ 
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the sake of having his daughter a Duchess or a Couni 
Yanks are great toadies, you know. 

"1 won't do a thing when I get my cash. I'll get c 
with old 'Money-Bags' for telling lies on me." 

The remainder of the letter was torn off. Helen \ 
difficulty in reading what she did, as the note had ( 
dently fallen from the pocket to the floor, unnoticed, 1 
had been trampled on and soiled ere Mr. Mansfield s 
it. It did not need the initials "V. H." in one corner 
disclose to Helen and her father the identity of the writ 
for they both knew too well. They saw plainly into t 
bold plan of highway robbery, and, though it astonish 
them somewhat, still they knew that a mercenary m; 
will stoop to the lowest depths of degradation to gain 1 
object. They both were assured of what they previous 
believed — that the reason Helen stood higher in the fav< 
of the two foreigners than others of her acquaintanc 
was that she was heir to more money than the others. 

As Helen finished reading, she looked up at her fathei 
"Papa, it has not altered my mind at all. It only con 
firms me in my decision." 

"My brave girl!" Mr. Mansfield said, warmly. "'. 
knew I could trust you." Handing her a visiting card 
he said, "This was folded in the letter." 

Helen looked at the name, then turned the card over, 
indifferently, but she found much more important in- 
formation on the back of the bit of pasteboard than she 
did on the face. There, in regular order as to moneyed 
consideration, were the names of eight prospective heir- 
esses. She found herself heading the list, with Violet's 
name second, but following Violet's were the words "Too 
young." 

She looked farther down the list, and, opposite Adele 
Overton's name were the words that unmistakably in- 
criminated the polite Count, also, showing to Helen and 
her father that the two foreigners were cooperating in 
their scheme, "LaFevre's choice if I win Mansfield." 

Helen laughed outright. "I'm glad you used your 
eyes this time, papa. This card and note will be returned 
to their owner at the earliest opportunity." She smiled 
as she thought how much they would assist her in saying 
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what she had already intended. Before, she could only 
surmise and suspect; but, now, she knew beyond the 
shadow of a doubt what their vile intentions were. 

She only hoped that one would not tell the other of his 
proposal until after that evening, as she wished both to 
receive their answers at one and the same time. She 
hardly thought that the revelation would be made, as the 
past few days had shown her that the two were in the 
field, each for himself and his own best interests, and that 
they were far from being the good friends they had been. 
They were rivals now, playing to win, regardless of the 
cost. 

Helen dressed herself with unusual care that evening, 
and she never looked more charming. She wore a soft, 
filmy silk, with just the faintest tinge of blue that de- 
tracted a trifle from the deep tint of her complexion. The 
dress was elaborately, but neatly, trimmed with alter- 
nate rows of cream lace of a delicate pattern, and chiffon. 
The bodice was a little low in the neck, and it, too, was 
decorated with the lace and chiffon. The sleeves came 
just to the elbow where they were finished with a fall of 
the dainty lace. 

Her jewels were few, consisting of a pearl bracelet, 
two tiny rings, and a gold pin set with pearls in her light- 
brown hair. A band of black velvet, with one large pearl 
attached, encircled her fair, round throat. 

She tried to be perfectly calm as the appointed hour 
neared, but despite her best efforts, her face wore a 
deeper tint, her eyes sparkled, and her heart beat the 
faster with her emotion. 

Mrs. Mansfield knew the importance of the event, and, 
if other callers came, the butler was given orders to seat 
them in the drawing-room on the other side of the hall, 
while the Duke and his competitor were to be shown into 
the parlor where Helen awaited them. 

Whether or not Miss Overton anticipated the occur- 
rence, or whether she wished to assure herself of what 
she already suspected, at any rate, at five mintes before 
eight o'clock, her carriage, containing herself and brother, 
drove up to the Mansfield home. 

Helen heard their yoices l but she knew. VSat i^eiivk 
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servant would perform his part, without any disquiet ( 
hers. She heard them shown into the room where, to he 
their voices ceased. She knew that her mother and siste 
assisted by Mabel, would successfully entertain them. 

Helen had hardly time to become calm again whe 
another caller, this time the Count, well-groomed, an 
unusually affable, entered. She rose to greet him, and b 
grasped her extended hand eagerly. He kissed it, anc 
kneeling at her feet, he began to pour out his ecstatic emc 
tions to her. 

"Miss Mansfield — my dearest Helen — you are radian 
as the stars tonight, your sweet face as clear as the sky 
cloudless, spotless, whose perfect beauty would defy i 
master painter to truthfully portray. I anxiously awaii 
the answer from your lips, that shall make us one — whet 
I can call you mine." 

Helen smiled a little, and said, "Count, please rise 
This is not the modern way of wooing. You look quite 
ridiculous on your knees. The position you assume is one 
of worship, only." 

"My dear mademoiselle, I worship you!" he cried in 
devotional accents, while his gestures and expression 
were decidedly dramatic. "I adore " 

"The Duke of Somerhill," announced the butler. 

The Count sprang to his feet, and muttered an impre- 
cation. His face was furious, his eyes blazing, as he 
glared at his rival. 

Helen met her other expected guest who, in the mo- 
ment, had become stolid and defiant. 

"Why is this, Miss Mansfield?" the Duke asked, cold- 
ly. "I was aware that this evening was mine." 

"It is mine," growled the Count. 

"You are mistaken, sir," said the Englishman. "I have! 
come at Miss Mansfield's request." 

"And so have I," retorted the Count. 

"Show your credentials, then," the Duke demanded. 

"I appeal to the lady herself." The Count turned to 
Helen who was both amused and annoyed at the scene. 
"One of us must withdraw; and it must be you." He 
pointed his finger menancingly at his rival, "I was here 
first." 
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. "Only for a moment, sir," said the Duke. "I enjoyed. 

the opening scene " His tone was satirical, and the 

Count hotly resented it. 
"Calm yourselves, gentlemen," said Helen, coolly. 

"Please be seated. I have some things to say that con- 
cern you both." With the dignity of a queen, she walked 
to a chair and sat down. 

Her guests did likewise, though they glared grimly at 
each other. They were too astonished at her nonchalance 
to protest. They both wondered at her actions, and they 
hardly knew which predominated — their anger or their 
perplexity. 

"Sirs," Helen began, "I am both grieved and annoyed 
this night. The words that I must speak to you are not 
pleasant ones. We like greatly to entertain our friends 
from across the water, until we find that they are not 
true representatives of their respective countries, and that 
they are actuated by motives not in accord with the best 
and highest principles. When we discover that, then our 
welcome must, of necessity, be withdrawn to a degree. 
Though we are less cordial, we yet extend the greeting 
in behalf of the countries from which they came, and in 
which they are both held in high esteem as regards their 
political positions. With these nations, as with all others, 
we wish to be at peace." 

The two men looked at each other, more perplexed than 
before. 

"Out of respect for their high offices, and for the noble 
ones who have filled these same positions, ere the present 
generation was given birth, we must still extend a wel- 
come, lamenting the fact that the lines of nobility have ret- 
rograded instead of advanced in principles. Had you 
sought to be nothing to me but friends, I could easily have 
granted your request; but, when you ask for something 
more, then the question calls for "deeper thought. You 
have both done me the highest honor — or what should be 
considered such — that it is within man's power to give." 

The Duke glared at his rival, whose face was red with 
anger, both seeming spellbound in listening to the fair 
Speaker. 

"The position of wife is a sacred one " Helen, codl* 
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tinued, "and the man cannot be too careful to whom 1 
pays the honor. The first and strongest element th 
should attract the opposite sexes in marriage has bet 
given a secondary position — or none at all — in yot 
thoughts. You have overlooked the only chord that saf 
ly binds a union. Instead of that, what should never ent< 
into consideration in a proposition for the union of live 
in wedlock, has been elevated above and beyond all else. 

"Mademoiselle!" cried the Count, as he partly con: 
prehended the drift of Helen's words. 

"Miss Mansfield 1" said the Duke. 

Ignoring their exclamations, she proceeded. "Yoi 
have both heard me declare my principles in regard t< 
one's country. I repeat: that the money made and ac- 
cumulated by the brains and ingenuity, combined wit! 
careful, conservative management of the American men 
in conjunction with their wives, should, so far as is pos- 
sible to an unselfish degree, be kept within our own fail 
America, until it again permeates and penetrates the 
country. Like a river flowing gently through the land, 
with its many tributaries draining and fertilizing the val- 
leys, the accumulation of finances should reach to many 
homes, and make numberless hearts glad by its influence. 
Instead of that, you ask that I give to you in a short time 
an amount that has taken my parents a score or more 
of years to accumulate." 

Amid emphatic denials and protestations, Helen con- 
tinued : "I am speaking plainly, my friends, but not too 
much so under the circumstances. Did I not know where- 
of I speak, I should temper my words; but it is not 
necessary. Knowing the disposition of too many Ameri- 
cans to cater to a title, and their inclination to humbly 
bow before nobility, you have polished up your old, cor- 
roded, dust-covered titles, have burnished them till they 
dazzle with brightness; you have resurrected records 
of time-honored deeds of your ancestors, have groomed 
yourselves, and have come to our country to seek a wife 
— to parade your glittering titles before Columbia's 
daughters, until they fall at your feet in mute worship, 
holding out to you the wealth of their parents in exchange 
lor your empty name." 



I 
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The Frenchman sgrang to his feet. "Zounds, made- 
moiselle! My name is one of the oldest in Burgundy 
and " 

"And mine, young woman," interrupted the Duke, "is 
an honor to any one. By my offer, I would make you a 
Lady and " 

Helen smiled. "Were I not already a lady, Your 
Grace, marriage would not make me one. Ladies are not 
so easily made that a mere change of name would work 
the transformation. To you both, I must say again what 
you evidently did not undertsand before, that your names 
have been worn by many noblemen — in action as well as 
name — and instead of your putting forth your best efforts 
to hold the name in highest esteem, you have allowed 
yourselves to sink to the lowest level; you would con- 
vert the most sacred of institutions into a degraded con- 
dition; you have become fortune-hunters." 

Both men sprang to their feet again. 

"Please be calm," Helen said, "and let us not prolong 
the interview unnecessarily, which is as painful to me 
as it should be to you. You ask that I surrender myself, 
give up my name, my freedom, my home and my country, 
and last, my fortune j and in exchange for what? True, 
you offer me a castle as my home, but the fortune I bring 
you would be greatly depleted, I fear, before the mort- 
gages were lifted, the house repaired and refurnished. 
In exchange, you offer me a title. What a compensation 
for my sacrifices! An empty title whose ringing sound 
would grate upon me, and cause me to think of my former 
fredom that I had given up! My good sirs, when I 
marry, it shall be to some one who loves me for myself 
alone, not for my dower." 

"But would you not marry a foreigner did you love 
him?" asked the Duke, sarcastically. "Or are you too 
selfish even for that ?" 

Helen's eyes flashed. "Did I love a man not of my own 
country, most assuredly I should marry him, providing, 
sir, that he loyed me, and not my fortune. There are, no 
doubt, some international marriages that are congenial 
and, perchance, happy; but they are in the minority. 
The men marry for wealth ; the American Yuefttssfia *x& 
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dazzled by the title, and they surrender, and, ofttimes 
lead the most miserable of lives. The latter marriages 
are the ones that are in the majority by far. Columbia's 
daughters are happiest when united to their own country- 
men. Nests made in foreign lands, and for mercenary 
reasons, are never conducive to contentment. I thank 
you both for the honor you have paid me, and respect- 
fully decline your offers. I only wish that you might 
think of marriage in its true light, and not stoop to mer- 
cenary motives. Did you both spend your time in honest 
work, instead of fortune-hunting, perhaps you, too, 
might have some of the millions that you come to America 
for. Doubtless, though, your course is easier." 

Helen arose, and, taking the soiled note, together with 
the card, she handed them to the Duke. The men both 
stood, as they knew the interview was nearing its end. 
They felt a relief, though they had lost the prize they 
strove so hard to win. Had they been less confident of 
success, doubtless they would not have been so bruised 
by the fall from the prospective pedestal of riches. 

As Helen gave the note to the Englishman, she said in 
calm tones, "Had I been skeptical of your intentions, 
these articles, which you carelessly lost in my father's 
office, were enough to convince me. They have only sub- 
stantiated my belief. No doubt, you may find others on 
the list who will succumb to you, and your informer yet 
obtain his bribe. I bid you goodnight." 

She bowed gracefully, disdaining to offer her hand. 
Had she done so, the Duke, who was almost blind with 
rage as he recognizee^ his lost letter and card, rushed to 
the door, ignoring the young lady's "Goodnight." 

The Count, more polite, but with face red with disap- 
pointment and mortification, as he, too, saw the incrimi- 
nating articles, bowed stiffly, and hurried away. As he 
passed out of the door, he gave one backward glance, and 
saw Helen standing where they had left her, looking so 
queenly and beautiful, he said to himself, "I could have 
loved her." 

But he went on, his love of greed smothering what ten- 
dencies toward right principles he possessed. His anger 
m ~* -uortification were only equalled by those of the 
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Duke, with whom he had planned and schemed, but which 
planning had led them into a trap that sprung to and 
wounded them as nothing had ever done before. Their 
pride had fallen, though they were both more deter- 
mined than ever. Their intentions were not in the least 
altered from the recent interview, but while they knew 
Helen was right, they none the less disliked to hear the 
embarrassing truth. They were over-confident, thus mak- 
ing their mortification all the greater when the refusal 
was given. They thought that she, too, would bend the 
knee in humble attitude to artistocracy, as being a virtue 
that, under no circumstances, exists among the Ameri- 
cans. 

From the first, Helen had slightly puzzled and per- 
plexed them both. Although she was perfectly frank and 
unassuming, yet she always maintained a certain reserve 
that formed a barrier between herself and her suitors. 
That the barrier would be instantly penetrated and broken 
by the bright, steady fire from their chief weapons — their 
titles — they did not for a moment doubt. But, instead 
of the unconditional surrender of the opposing force, 
they, the attacking forces, were compelled to retreat in 
great disorder and confusion. The white flag waved 
over them as they ran from the presence of the mild, 
sweet face of the defender of the garrison, who had so 
nobly protected her rights. 

When Helen emerged from the parlor into the hall r 
she, thinking that Miss Overton had long since taken, 
her departure, went into the drawing-room. There, to 
her surprise, she found the young lady, her face display- 
ing more anger, if possible, than either of Helen's recent 
guests. Her color deepened to that of a peony, as she 
rose from her chair and confronted Helen. 

Mrs. Mansfield, Violet and young Overton were pres- 
ent. 

"I did not think, Helen, that you would use any clan- 
destine means to allure our guest here," said the wrath- 
ful accuser, her voice trembling with her emotion. 

"I do not understand you, Louise," replied Helen. 
"Surely you cannot call a meeting clandestine that takes 
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place in one's own house!" She looked calmly at he 
indignant friend. 

"Why were you shut up in the parlor with them? Whj 
could we, too, not have been admitted?" 

Helen smiled pityingly. 

Edward Overton tried in vain to calm his sister. He 
was too embarrassed to remain longer unless she con- 
trolled her anger and her speech. 

Helen sat down, indicating to the discomfited visitor 
to do the same. "Louise," she said, gently, "I am sorry 
to see you like this. Undoubtedly, one has a perfect and 
unquestionable right to entertain when and whom she 
pleases in one's own home. There are certain matters 
that a young man does not always feel like mentioning, 
even before the young lady's family, much less before 
mere friends." She looked at Miss Overton whose face 
was now livid. She was trembling from head to foot 

"No wonder you looked so triumphant I You have 
stolen him from me!" cried the hysterical visitor. Her 
head fell back against the plush-covered chair, and her 
face and lips were colorless. 

Edward sprang to her. "Louise," he said, sternly, "I 
am ashamed of you. Let us go home before you insult 
our dearest friends." He tried to persuade her, but 
Helen interposed. 

Mrs. Mansfield and Violet remained silent. 

"Just a moment, Edward," said Helen. "What I shall 
say will appease your sister more than anything you may 
do. Louise" she said, turning to Miss Overton, "you 
need not worry more on my account, for I am no longer 
vour rival. I have withdrawn." 

"You haven't rejected the Count !" cried the title-wor- 
shipper, the color at once returning to her cheeks, her 
eyes shining. She sat erect, astonished. 

"You have rightly guessed," said Helen. "You are 
free to marry either the Duke or the Count, for tonight 
I have declined the proposal of each to become his wife." 

"Helen, you don't mean it!" said Louise, ecstatically. 
"You dear girl!" And springing to her feet, she would 
have embraced Helen then and there had she not inter- 
fered. She looked at one and another in the greatest as- 
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tonishnxent. She could not realize such a termination. 
The rejection of a proposal she had struggled in vain to 
win! She smiled. She laughed hysterically. She 
clapped her hands with delight. 

Her brother, seeing what impression her actions were 
making upon the family, arose, and, bidding his friends 
goodnight, forcibly took Louise away. 

When they had gone, Helen, for only a moment, 
stepped out on the front veranda. She had missed Mabel 
when she first entered the drawing-room, but Miss Over- 
ton's actions had distracted her thoughts entirely from 
her little cousin. What was her surprise, then, to see 
the child standing on the veranda, alone. 

"Sunshine, dearest, why are you here?" 

"O, Helen I" she cried, and fell weeping in her cousin's 
arms. 

Helen smoothed back the golden curls, and found the 
sweet face wet with tears. "What is wrong, dearest?" 
*he asked, kissing her tenderly. 

"He has gone!" Mabel sobbed. 

"Who?" asked Helen. 

"The Duke. And, O, Wildflower, he told me he loved 
xne so. And he has left me." She told her story amid 
tears. 

Helen drew her to a seat, and, sitting down, she com- 
forted her as best she could as she revealed to her his 
perfidy. 

"Dearest, do not allow one tear to fall for him — not 
one. You are brave, Sunshine; use all your courage 
now. Any man who would discard a girl he loves for 
one of wealth is not worth one breath or one thought." 
Helen's tone was emphatic as she spoke. "He is more 
vile even than I thought him. To make love to one of 
the sweetest girls on earth, and try to win her affection 
in return, then, to leave her for riches! Sunshine, you 
should hate him. He has polluted your lips by his lewd 
kiss. He would satisfy his low desires at the expense of 
your life's happiness. But, dearest, you do not care for 
him deeply, for, had you not known that he was a Duke, 
he would have had no attraction for my little cousin. As 
it is, you will find some day that his gUttetm^ \ros» ^cfcj\ 
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lightly gilded, and not the pure gold you thought him 
Be brave, Sunshine, as you were once before when Wild- 
flower saw you. Will you?" 

"I will try," sobbed the child, bursting anew into tears, 

Helen, too, could not repress the tears that rolled down 
her own cheeks and nestled on the golden head. "You 
are a jewel, dearest, and the best man on earth is none 
too good for you." 

"Nor for you, Wildflower," Mabel scfobed. 

Helen tried to smile, and, wiping the tears from her 
own and her cousin's eyes, she kissed the pale face af- 
fectionately. "Some day, dearest," she said, "we shall 
each meet and love some good, noble man who will prize 
our love and cherish it. Be brave, dear heart, until that 
time." 

"For your sake, Helen, I will," said Mabel, rising, 
c with confidence. 
• In order not to betray the child's emotion to others, 
they walked around the house, and entered through the 
lower hall 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The society journals, the following week after Helen's 
refusal of both her foreign suitors, heralded from East 
to West the announcement of the engagement of the 
Duke of Somerhill to Miss Lamar; also, the engagement 
of Count LaFevre to Miss Adele Overton. Both mar- 
riages were to take place as soon as suitable arrangements 
• could be made. The foreigners had lost much time al- 
ready in winning a bride, and it was necessary for their 
own good that the weddings should be speedy. 

When the news was read at the Mansfield home, there 
v/as some astonishment and conjecture as to the 
' probable actions of the elder Miss Overton who had 
been so determined to become a lady of title. Her 
chagrin could be better imagined than described ; but her 
parents now turned their attention all to the younger 
daughter, fittingly bedecking her for the position of 
Countess La Fevre. 

Mabel, brave little girl that she was, soon outwardly 
recovered from her sorrow, but, inwardly, Helen knew 
she was disturbed more than she would say. Therefore, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Carleton wrote for their daughter's 
return, Helen felt greatly relieved, believing that the 
child would soonest forget her seemingly intense grief in 
the sunlight of her parents' love. The announcement of 
the Duke's engagament came as a sort of shock to the 
little girl who had secretly hoped that he would yet 
change his intentions, and marry her — the one he pro- 
fessed to love. 

When Helen refused him, little Sunshine thought her 
chances brightened, although she believed in his perfidy; 
still, she could not realize it. The glamour of her love 
had not yet darkened, and it would take some little time. 

Directly after the engagement, Mabel received a note 
from the Duke perfumed and crested, yjYiv&v, ftKrogx ^n& 
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cherished and placed tenderly in her bosom, where it re 
posed near her warm, innocent heart, yet her courage ii 
not granting his request showed clearly that she lovec 
not as deeply as she thought. The child's honor pre- 
dominated, showing her to be brave under what must 
have been a severe trial to a young girl whose heart has 
newly unfolded to awakened affection, whose gateways 
of heart and soul had opened to the knockings of Love. 
Though the caller — Love — could not be given a warm 
welcome, still his presence lingered in her mind. 

When Mabel opened the note, from it fell a tiny ring, 
set with the tiniest of emeralds and pearls. She picked 
it up, kissed it, and cried over it. As she read, her face 
grew pallid, her lips colorless, then, as quickly changed 
to crimson. 

The note ran: 

"My Heart's Sunshine: — 

"Although you read today of my engagement and an- 
ticipated marriage to another, I wish you to read, also, 
a few lines from one who loves you beyond expression. 
You alone are my life and my love. Though forced by 
circumstances to marry another, still, she can never be 
to me what you have been, and are. 

"It is heart-rending, my darling child, to be so situ- 
ated that one can not do as he likes. Could I, I would fly 
to you, take you in my arms, and kiss away the tears that 
I know are falling. Do not think unkindly toward me, 
my precious girl, but ever let one thought of me find a 
resting-place in the warm heart that has beaten the faster 
in my presence. 

"Cherish the little boon I send you, Sunshine, and 
wear it for my sake. In exchange, I ask of you one 
favor: Will you let me see you again before I am mar- 
ried? Not at your uncle's, for that would not do now. 
But write me one word, — which I know will be 'Yes/ and 
I will arrange for us to be together once more — if only 
once. Hasten, darling child, your lover is anxious. 

"Extract the love and sweet kisses from this letter, 
Sunshine, and you will have enough to fill your dear 
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Heart and cover the sweet lips that I am longing to press 
again. 

"S " 

What should she do? She was alone when the note 

came, alone with her joy and grief. Could she obey the 

dictates of her palpitating heart, she would not hesitate, 

but would go to him and nestle in his strong arms. She 

bowed her head, and burst into a fresh storm of tears. 

She kissed the letter and the tiny ring. She fitted the 

circlet of gold on her finger. How could he have guessed 

her measurement? But he had held her hands so often I 

For a long time she was silent, thinking deeply. A 

transformation was taking place within her. Her face 

reddened. Her tears ceased to flow. Her blue eyes 

brightened with excitement. As though loathing the 

memento, she threw it from her, but as quickly went, and 

tenderly picked it up again. She read the note once 

more, then folded it and put it in her bosom. Taking 

the tiny ring, she looked at it carefully, and, in doing 

so, she saw inscribed "Sunshine." 

Her heart bounded. He had not waited for her to 
give her acceptance, but had taken it for granted that 
she would not refuse. Though she longed to keep it, she 
would not. He had no right to bestow a gift upon an- 
other. His pledge was given to one who would soon be 
his wife, and to her, his attentions should all be given. 
She would not keep the ring, for she would learn to loathe 
it and the giver. She knew now that Helen was right. 
He had thrown away her love for riches. He preferred 
wealth to love, and he should not hear one word of re- 
gret from her. 

As she permitted her thoughts and her better judg- 
ment to gain the mastery over her affections, she arose, 
and going to a desk, wrote: "My Friend." Then she 
tore up the paper and began again. He was not her 
friend, or he would not have written as he did. "Dear 
Sir" would be much too cold, and he might suspect that 
she was making a vain effort behind a wall of reserve 
to hide her grief. No : she had always treated him warm- 
ly, and she could not use a cold, commoti\Aa&& *A&ra&. 
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She would have no beginning, no heading, no title btt 
write it so : 

"Your letter received, also ring which I return to you, 
Under the circumstances, it is altogether improper for 
us to exchange mementos, and still further from us to 
stoop tp clandestine meetings. 

"Trusting that you will be most happy with your love- 
ly bride, I wish you always a life of 

"Sunshine." 

She read and reread her note. How cold it seemed! 
Yet she could not wrile more warmly without allowing 
some of her heart's longing and desire to creep in. She 
would despatch it, and then she would return to her home 
and her parents, where she would never again see the one 
who professed love to her, but had not offered marriage. 
She would go at once to Chattanooga lest her love 
might overpower her and cause her to submit to the temp- 
ter in the form of her lover. 

She made her plans known to Helen who, understand- 
ing the state of her child cousin's feelings, and her strong 
desire to be all that honor bade her be, acquiesced hearti- 
ly. In order to make the parting and the long journey 
less severe, she would go with her. 

Helen knew the Duke's persistency, and further knew 
that he would not hesitate to force himself on the girl 
whom he evidently loved. He was base enough to dis- 
card her for money; he would not hesitate to persuade 
her to a meeting with him. Helen surmised only too 
well what that might lead to, and she made every endeav- 
or h> prevent it. 

^ When Helen read the Duke's note, she saw in every 
line, alvwc all else* self! He evidently loved Mabel in a 
waw and she would say nothing now to wound the child's 
feelings 

When the reply, enclosing the ring, was read, Helen 
ttaped her cousin to her breast, and kissed her warmly. 
*Mv httle Sunshine, how notoy you have acted!" 

Mabel hid her face on Helen's shoulder, and sobbed, 
IWMlinff what a trial the few indifferent lines had cost 
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her. As usual, Helen comforted and consoled, allowing 
the grief to expend itself, knowing that the overflow 
would lessen the lasting effects. 

It was with many longing, backward looks toward the 
terra cotta mansion where so many enjoyable days had 
been spent, that Mabel at last turned toward her home. 
The happiest time in her life had been her visit at her 
uncle's, and, despite the company of Helen, the little girl 
was sad-eyed and her face tear-stained as she bade fare- 
well to her relatives, and to the loved scenes. 

They were driven hastily away, the child bearing up 
bravely. They intended taking a sleeper at New York 
for Washington, thus leaving the metropolis at seven 
o'clock. As they were moving rapidly away, down by the 
river-side, through the shady driveway that led away 
from the Mansfield home, they came upon a horse and 

Mabel gave one glance at the occupant, and her face 
turned as pale as death. Helen looked, too, and it did not 
need a second glance to convince her. 
. The man started in astonishment when he saw that he 
was recognized, and, more than all, that he was foiled in 
his purpose. 

Helen glanced at her cousin who was gasping for 
breath, her lips and cheeks colorless. The coachman did 
not slacken his pace, and the girls were whirled away. 
The man had only time to hold out his arms and cry 
"Sunshine!" despairingly, when they were beyond hear- 
ing. 

Mabel looked back once, and he was gazing yearn- 
ingly after them. She breathed a sigh of intense relief, 
and straightened herself up in the carriage seat. The 
usual color returned to her cheeks once more, her lips 
resumed their coral hue and her blue eyes shone brightly 
though the long lashes were wet with tears. She grasped 
her cousin's arm, instinctively. "Wildflower, I am 
saved I" 

A smile, pitiful in its bitterness, flitted over the fair 
face. Her eyes conveyed to her cousin the struggle she 
had undergone and the triumph that was now hers. 
With her, honor had again gained the victory over her 
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love, but her clenched hands, drawn and trembling, the 
twitching of the delicate nerves expressed more forcibly 
than words the effort it had cost her. Yet she had won! 

Helen now surmised why the child had begged to be 
taken away from the mansion. She understood now the 
meaning of the earnest pleading to go tonight. Tomor- 
row might be too late ! It must be tonight ! 

They were going, and the base tempter was again de- 
prived of his intended victim. His eyes only expressed 
his disappointment and anger as he saw the innocent 
child, yet pure as an angel, pure as the light from Heaven, 
pass by his lewd arms. As he saw her fast going beyond 
his reach, away from him forever; as he saw his well- 
laid plans for the destruction of purity miscarry, he was 
white with anger. His first intention was to ride after 
the carriage, forcibly take Mabel away, and once with 
him, he was certain, through her love for him, she would 
submit to all his desires. He felt that pursuit was be- 
yond reason, that he might, by any hasty action, lose his 
bride. 

No : he for once would have to quell his love — and for 
the sake of his marriage. Were he already married, ah, 
then ! that would be different. He would have to make 
no sacrifices then, for the woman who married him only 
for name and position need not expect more. But he was 
not married, and, though his baser passions rebelled, he 
must be calm. He must allow the golden-haired child 
to leave him, and forever, without one last, lingering 
kiss, one warm, fond embrace, one last gaze into her 
lovclit eyes. He was filled with wrath. He blamed Helen 
for it all, for the return of his ring, for the rejection of 
the pearl necklace he had sent only that day, for the cool 
replies he had received in answer to his ardent letters. 

But he little knew that Mabel, though scarcely more 
than a child, had fought her own battles with her heart 
alone, and had been triumphant. For once, love had not 
overridden honor and crushed it down into the mud. For 
oticc % a white dove had been tempted and tempted again, 
but it had flown hiefh, away from the slime and vileness 
to which it was allured by enticing bait, and had resisted 
the temptations and was yet pure as fresh-fallen snow. 
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He did not know how brave his intended victim was. 

He knew not the courage that filled her pure soul with 

strength, and aided her to resist his bold allurements. 

She had been victorious where others had fallen, but the 

Duke did not attribute his disappointment to her. Helen 

received the blame, and who can say that her influence 
was not, to a degree, an assistance to the child cousin? 

The carriage drove on, carrying the two occupants 
farther away, until they were out of sight, but still the 
Duke remained by the roadside in the clump of bushes, 
busy with his thoughts, which were not pleasant ones. 
Each moment made the distance greater between him and 
his love, now lost forever. He gnashed his teeth. He 
raved and swore, but his imprecations were heard only 
by the gentle breeze that blew around his burning fore- 
head and flaming cheeks. He was beaten at his own 
game. He had lost heavily, with no chance of regaining. 

After Mabel's first outburst, she lapsed into silence for 
a few moments. 

Helen understood now perfectly the vile scheme to 
work her cousin's ruin, and, after former experiences, 
was not surprised. She allowed Mabel her own time to 
disclose her secret, and remained silent. 

Mabel was struggling with her thoughts. At last, she 
broke the stillness. "I prayed, Wildflower, for deliver- 
ance, and it has been granted me." 

"Your prayer would have availed you nothing, Sun- 
shine, had you yielded to the tempter." 

"I know it, but, O, Helen, I have begged to escape! 
And I have." 

"Dearest, yours is the triumph. Your prayers have 
brought you strength to resist. You are free now. 
Breathe easily; the vile man is foiled." 

Mabel, seeing that her cousin understood, said, "Only 
this morning he sent me word to meet him at that same 
clump of trees ; and, oh ! Helen, my heart begged me to go. 
But I knew it would be wrong, so terribly wrong." She 
shuddered in spite of her efforts to control herself. "He! 
sent me the most beautiful pearls." 

"Pearls!" exclaimed Helen. "Better had he chosen 
bloodstones, indicative of your heart's blood. Consider 
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the jewels, Sunshine, as the sting of the serpent with 
which he would have stung you. But his base act found 
no congeniality in your pure soul, and you have come 
from beneath his clutches unscathed and untarnished. 
Your resistance has made you all the stronger to resist 
other temptations that will come." 

"But why do we have to undergo temptation, Helen? 
It costs such an effort at times to withstand." 

Helen knew her little cousin was referring to her own 
recent experience. "Fire is necessary to the purification 
of gold, dearest. Your soul is none the less gold because 
it has undergone temptation, but, rather, each desire of 
the tempter that you have so nobly withstood, has devel- 
oped you, made you stronger. There would be no char- 
acter, Sunshine, were there no temptation. We are not 
mere automatons, placed here on earth to grind out what 
is already instilled into our minds and souls. We are free 
moral agents, with a knowledge of right and wrong. We 
are given two paths from which to choose. Were there 
only one, and that the pathway of good, there would be no 
other course for us to take. We must, of necessity, fol- 
low that one. We would not be good because we liked, 
but merely because we could do nothing else. We would 
deserve not the slightest credit for right doing, for we 
would have become mere machines set for only one re- 
sult. You can easily see, Mabel, that no strength of char- 
acter would result. 

"Now, God has placed us in this world and endowed 
us with the power of thought. He has further shown us 
the two paths — one of good, the other of evil. He has 
said to us : 'Behold the two ways that are necessary to 
your best unfoldment. Without these contrasting paths, 
you would be as animal, governed only by instinct; as 
a machine that knows no deviation. You are my highest 
and most perfect creation. In you has been placed the 
germ of perfection. To you has been given the knowl- 
edge of right and wrong. You are free to choose. I 
have shown you the perfect way, and its rewards: t 
have shown you the evil course, and its dangers. I use 
no coercion, no enforcement; but I say to you in all 
kindness that when my laws — the laws of nature — are 
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transgressed, the penalty must be paid. Your soul — a 
part of me — will show you the justice of my ways/ That 
is my idea, Sunshine, of God's plans." 

"O, Wildflower, how I wish I could understand as you 
<io! I try and try, but it is no use; I cannot comprehend 
it all." 

Helen kissed the pretty face affectionately. "Little 
darling, it is not knowledge that God requires, but purity. 
Knowledge will not gain one admission into Paradise, 
but purity of heart and action will. You have shown 
vour purity, dearest, where many a stronger one has fail- 
ed : you have resisted temptation where others have fal- 
len. No one could have been more noble than you, dear- 
est. No wisdom could have prompted you to better acts. 
The most severe trial of your life has just been experi- 
enced. You, like the brave little girl that you are, have 
triumphed. You have made of the trial an enemy; there- 
fore, your footstool. You are higher, stronger than you 
were. The next temptation will be less impressive, but 
^ach resistance adds to your strength. 

"The man who would rob a girl of her innocence, 
through her love for him, is one of the lowest of the 
low. He is vile, loathsome, degrading, and should be 
;given to understand in what light his actions are regard- 
ed. He is not a friend. He is not even a man, but an 
animal governed by instinctive passion. A true man would 
never stoop to be a tempter, dearest." 

"But he said he loved me," murmured Mabel, softly. 

"Dearest, you do not believe it, or you would not have 
written as you did." 

"And he would not have married another." 

"True; did he love you as he professed, wealth would 
have been nothing to him. He would have married you. 
But he did not truly love you, only in a selfish way." 

"I believe you, Helen, now, though it was hard at first 
for me to understand. But I am saved ! Saved ! And, 

O, how glad I am ! How glad Donald " She stopped 

short. 

Helen looked at her quickly and saw the fair face again 
white as in death. The subject had never been mention- 
ed since between the girls. Mabel had made tvo a\XeT&\fc. 
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to reveal the secret, and Helen, considerately, had n 
asked for the explanation that was not forthcoming. 

Mabel clinched her hands until the pink nails mac 
ugly marks in her white flesh. 

Helen saw the effort at self-control, and she furtht 
saw that her little cousin preferred to keep her secre 
The name had come to her lips ere she was aware- 
name forbidden. 

Mabel felt guilty of a sin against her indulgent fathei 
She looked at Helen so appealingly, as if she fain woul< 
reveal all the secret that was almost bursting her brav< 
heart. But she was again mistress of her emotions, anc 
soon was chattering. Ere they took their departure fron 
the station, she was as bright as ever, as joyous and want 
as her pseudonym indicated. The sun was clouded at 
times, but it soon dispelled the gloom, and shone out 
bright and clear. 

As they were boarding the train, Helen preceding, 
Mabel felt a strong arm grasp her, and she looked up to 
see the Duke pleading with his eyes. 

The conductor waited a moment to assist her on the 
train. 

"Sunshine," implored the Englishman, "don't leave me 
without one kiss." His face was flaming with passion 
as he bent over her. How lovingly his strong arms en- 
circled her ! She dare not look at him again. 

For only a moment she yielded to the pressure of his 
arms, but for only a moment. Thoughts of Helen and 
her teachings arose before her. Should she now submit? 
Should she allow herself to weaken and fall after her re- 
sistance? No! She impatiently loosened herself from 
his grasp, and giving her hand to the trainman, she as- 
cended the steps. 

Once she turned to the Duke. "Sir," she said with 
determination, and with set, but trembling lips, so like 
her father's, "why follow me? All is over between us, 
and forever." 

With an effort, she managed to stumble into the coach, 
where she fell into the arms of Helen who had come to 
ascertain the cause of the delay. 

Helen caught sight of the blazing eyes and the flam- 
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kg face of the Duke, and she understood. He, too met 
her gaze, and he clenched his fists in his fury. He knew 
now that further persistence was useless, for he had 
learned from the lips of his intended victim that he was 
nothing more to her. Baffled again! His long, hard 
ride for nothing, only to be met with a refusal ! His an- 
ticipated kidnapping ended in the severest disappoint- 
ment. He, the Duke of Somerhill, was again rejected! 
Nothing hurt him so much as wounded pride, and his 
haughtiness had been given a blow that, for the moment, 
was almost crushing. He stood where Mabel had left 
him, petrified with anger and disappointment. 

The trainman touched him lightly on the arm. "Please 
step to one side, sir. You are hindering the passengers/' 

The Duke's eyes flashed angrily. He was in a. fighting 
mood. His passion had overridden his judgment. "Who 
are you to dictate to me?" he asked vehemently. "I'm a 
nobleman, sir, iu direct succession to the throne of Eng- 
land " 

"What in the deuce do I care who you are? Stand 
aside and let these ladies pass." The speaker looked in- 
differently at the angry aristocrat. "If I were you, sir, 
I would never call myself a nobleman again until I acted 
like one." 

"What!" exclaimed the infuriated Duke, as he con- 
fronted the conductor, menacingly. 

The cool railroader looked witheringly at the title- 
bearer, but for only a moment. "Another move out of 
you, sir Englishman, and you'll spend a night in the cool- 
er. All aboard!" was shouted, and the long, splendid 
train, carrying its many passengers, started on its run 
to the Capitol city, leaving the ill-bred, discomfited, aris- 
tocratic pretender on the platform. 

Helen was bending over her little cousin, with tender- 
est care, for the shock was a severe one. The Duke was 
farthest from Mabel's thoughts when he confronted her. 
Her sensitive nature was strained to its utmost. The 
delicate nerves twitched as if almost taxed to breaking. 

As they journeyed onward, and Mabel knew that every 
moment in the wake of the mighty engine took her far- 
ther away from the determined man, she grew better. 
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Her head ceased to throb. Her sufferings lessened, to 
her face was so wan, her blue eyes so pleading that Hek 
watched over her all through the long night. 

After a time, the little sufferer fell asleep, but for horn 
she was constantly awakened by fitful dreams that seeme 
to be always of her recent experiences. She would star 
sit erect in her berth, her open eyes showing her uncoil 
sciousness by their stare. 

At last, a sweet calm settled over her, the golden heai 
sank on the pillows in undisturbed sleep, her respiratioi 
natural, her nerves ceased their twitching, the white lid 
closed over the blue eyes, naturally and peacefully. Sh< 
was asleep. Sleep — Nature's restorative — had mastered 
the disturbed mind. With a murmur, "I am saved !" on 
her lips, she slept. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

One evening, a few weeks after Helen's return from 
the South, as Mr. Mansfield was seated in his private 
room upstairs in his splendid mansion, a timid knock 
came on his door. Laying his papers to one side, he sat 
ready to receive a visitor. 

For a short time, only, after supper, an evening or two 
each week, he was compelled to look over and adjust little 
matters in the management of his business affairs; and 
his wife preferred to have him do the work at the house, 
that he might not feel constrained to go again to his of- 
fice. As it was, he was always left undisturbed until he 
had finished inspecting bills, adjusting accounts, and 
many minor trifles that he alone could do. 

He had almost finished when he heard the knock, and, 
thinking perhaps, it was one of his family, he cheerfully; 
ceased his work. 

**Come !" he said, gently, and Helen opened the door. 
She seemed somewhat disturbed in mind, as her face was 
a trifle clouded. Slightly embarrassed, she advanced to 
him. 

"Papa, may I speak with you for only a short time? I 
shall not detain you long." 

"Come right here, little minx, and sit down in this 
armchair by my side," he said heartily. 

Helen's face brightened at her father's cordiality, but 
still she hesitated in making her request. 

Mr. Mansfield took her by the hand, and, patting it 
gently, said, "What do you want with your father, child? 
Have you changed your mind at last, and want him to 
buy you a title as Overton and Lamar will do this week?" 
He smiled so amusedly that the cloud left his daughter's 
face. 

"O, papa, no," she responded quite emphatically. "Thd 
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cost price far exceeds the value of the object purchased. 
But I am tired, so tired of what the world calls society." 

"Tired !" Mr. Mansfield said, astonished. "You tired! 
And you have not lived a score of years yet ! What does 
this mean?" 

"I think you understand me, papa, though you pretend 
not to." Helen clasped and unclasped her hands ner- 
vously. "Although I am young, yet I know full well 
that society cares nothing for people who have neither 
wealth nor " 

"Titles," suggested her father. 

"Yes; that is just what I intended saying. Either of 
those things will admit one to the best families' embrace. 
I am weary of it all. So much superfluity, so much 
hypocrisy, where true virtues count for naught when 
weighed in the balance with wealth. Papa, you know 
quite as well as I do that I would not be courted and 
petted as I am were it not for my inheritance." 

Mr. Mansfield smiled, although he did not altogether 
agree with her ; but he was wise enough to permit her to 
remain blind to her own virtues and talents until they 
revealed themselves to her. "Go on," he said, as she 
hesitated. 

"I dislike people who caress and embrace me with one 
hand, while the other is searching my purse to see the 
amount contained therein. I want people to like me for 
myself alone — or not at all." 

"Good principles, my child ! First-rate principles ! It 
is unfortunate to be born wealthy, then, you think?" 

"In some ways, yes, for one never has the opportunity 
to develop one's best talents through the same experience 
the parents had. Papa, I should like to do something be- 
sides dress and play. I should like to meet people who 
know nothing of my finances; but if they like me, it is 
only for myself. Above all, I want to work." 

"What an idea! As it is, you are not idle. Your 
mother would tolerate no useless waste of time." 

"That is true; but still I am surrounded with luxury 
and elegance that I had no part in obtaining." 

"Enjoy it for your parents' sake, then." 
; "Papa," she said, with a grieved look, "please do not 
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think I depreciate your kindness. I most thoroughly ap- 
preciate it, so far as I can under the circumstances; but 
what I want is to experience something of the struggle 
for existence and self maintenance that you have experi- 
enced, that by far the greater part of the earth's inhabit- 
ants are experiencing today. I want to know by personal 
effort the struggle of the middle and lower classes." 

Mr. Mansfield looked amazed. "Helen, you astonish 
me! How do you expect to manage that? You would 
have made a first-class poor girl." 

"But I think it best as it is," she said. "Wealth is a 
blessed inheritance when it is used for the good of hu- 
manity from whence it came. But I do not think one 
man or a dozen men have any moral right to corner the 
wealth of the world, and leave the poor people, from 
whom the money must of necessity have been obtained, to 
die of starvation." 

"My noble girl, you are right. Were all who inherit 
money like you, your mother and Violet, there would be 
no poverty, no children crying for bread, no starving 
women, sick and needy, forced to work for a pittance. 
Were there more like you, child, prices for life's neces- 
sities would be lowered, lowered continually, instead of 
advanced. Did I tell you that Jameson had raised the 
price on grain?" 

"No: but you have not?" she questioned. 

"No, child, nor shall I. In financial crises, the poverty- 
stricken classes have a hard enough struggle to exist, 
without increasing their burden, without advancing the 
price on articles that are necessary to life. But to return 
to your subject, Helen. If you want to work, I will give 
you a place in my office tomorrow." 

"And throw some worthy man out of a position ?" 

"No : not that. I need a competent assistant, and you 
will do admirably. What do you say to that ?" 

Helen looked steadily at her parent, and he clearly saw 
that she did not approve of the suggestion. 

"That would not do at all," she said. "My name and 
my intention would be heralded through the press, with 
my picture showing me clad in a shirt-waist and cheap 
skirt, going each day to and from the office. Under 
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startling headlines I would be pictured at work in the 
factory and mills, an expert in shorthand and typewriting 
(of which I know nothing), an unsurpassed manager of 
my father's business and a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent of the employees. Every day I would be laden 
with flowers. My desk would resemble a miniature con- 
servatory or hothouse, and I would quit, more disgusted 
with notional society than ever before. The effect I seek 
would be utterly lost sight of in society's efforts to show 
its approval and do homage to the heiress-yet-laborer." 

Mr. Mansfield leaned back in his chair and laughed 
heartily. "Where did you get such an insight into the 
world, my child?" 

"From my parents, I think/' said she. "Neither of them 
is fond of giddy people." She smiled at him amusedly, 
&nd he was forced to smile in return. 

"I do not see then, Helen, how I can help you to a posi- 
tion if you will not accept what I offer you." 

"I respectfully decline," she said, bowing formally. 

"Let the men work. Women have a different life/* 
said he. 

"Papa, I do not believe in a woman exerting superior- 
ity, either, but I do think a girl has the same right to make 
herself useful in the world as a boy has. Why should 
girls sit idle while the boys make the living? That is too 
partial." 

"But what good will your work do? You will never 
need the money." 

"No : but I wish to be prepared for any and all emerg- 
encies, for fortunes are fleeting." 

"No danger with yours." 

"No; for you are too good a manager for that," she 
responded. "But, papa, that is not my object at all. I 
want to work, for in no other way can I associate with 
the class of people that I wish to better. How can I tell 
just what they need most, if I do not live among them?" 

"Why not give your money to some charitable associa- 
tion, and let them distribute it for you ? They undoubt- 
edly know where it will be most needed." 

"Not always, papa, for, oftentimes, the most worthy 
will starve ere they apply to a charitable institution for 
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aid; and, really, we cannot blame them, for, sensitive and 
refined people as they sometimes are, the name of charity 
is repellant. Were the word used in its true and broadest 
sense — love — the applicants for beneficence would not be 
compelled to submit to so many humiliating questions, 
their honesty would not be so often doubted. It is no 
wonder that many, O, so many! high-born men and 
women, unfortunately reduced to poverty, will fight the 
wolf of starvation single-handed, ere they make applica- 
tion for bread that is so often too long in coming. The 
routine, the formality of the associations repels one." 

"What is your remedy ?" her father inquired. Though 
not believing in wholesale charitable work that gave 
bread to ablebodiei men and women who were capable 
of winning their own, still, his heart was moved with pity, 
his pursestrings opened gratuitously for any worthy ob- 
ject. He was always pleased to listen to his daughter's 
dissertation of the needs of humanity. 

"My plans are in embryo, yet, papa, and I cannot well 
force them. Their maturity will depend greatly upon the 
soil, the nurture they receive from my own mind. My 
brain cannot act wisely unless I fill it with experiences 
that are fitted to mould my planning into a perfect whole. 
But I do believe and know that there is far too much 
formality to secure entrance into charitable institutions, 
too ready closing of doors, because the credentials are 
not forthcoming. They allow too many to starve un- 
aided, too many sick to die unattended, until an investi- 
gation is made." 

"But, child, their resources will not allow them to 
dispense too freely." 

"More is the pity; but their resources would be 
greater were the associations more ably conducted. An 
investigation should be made at once — immediately — 
that the applicant may receive aid ere it is too late." 

"But the solution will be difficult. There are so many 
poor people, and so few wealthy ones ready to assist." 

Helen's face was very thoughtful as she said: "I be- 
Keve that more riches would be forthcoming were the 
needs of humanity better understood. Many withhold 
their services merely because they see no way to perform 
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the best work. All people are not managers, but are 
ready to act at the dictation or suggestion of a competent 
manager; they would gladly be charitable if they were 
only asked to perform a certain, not a general work. 
One, shut in behind heavy doors, encompassed with costly 
hangings, treading on soft carpets, gazing at splendid 
paintings, each of which represents a fortune, and sur- 
rounded with costly furniture, can hardly realize that 
poverty exists in the world. It is no wonder that wealthy 
people, who close their eyes to the needy, become selfish. 
In their surroundings, they imagine that all are as well 
off as they ; and, sometimes, I wonder if they ever dream 
that there is a less fortunate side to life. When they go 
out, it is in fine carriages, with genial company, covered 
with silks and satins, and wrapped with costly robes to 
protect them from the cold, not knowing that, to the poor, 
their hearts are encased in ice that radiates its frigidity 
to all who would approach them." 

"But, Helen, dear, surely you do not think that all 
possessors of wealth are the same — cold and selfish? 
Look at your mother." 

"Yes, and my father," said Helen, kissing her parent 
tenderly. "Far from it, papa. I think it is only as I said — 
they would be willing to do did they thoroughly under- 
stand what is expected of them. But they must first be 
made to understand that poverty exists — heart-rending, 
soul-sickening and mind-destroying poverty. Poverty is 
a foe; therefore should be crushed. If justice prevailed, 
as it will some day, there would be no squalor. Were 
there no monopolies, there would not be the other ex- 
treme; but so long as the selfish conditions prevail, we 
must work with might and main to offset the evil effects, 
until the vile institutions are crushed, and the money re- 
turns again to the ones from whom it came." 

"I wish that your plans were perfected, Helen, that I 
might understand them fully." 

"They cannot be complete until I learn from personal 
experience just what is most needed. But I know that 
whatever is done must be founded on love — the example 
of Christ. Some remedy must be discovered for the grad- 
ual uplifting of humanity on the basis of love. Saloons and 
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other like places of amusement cannot be eradicated un- 
less substitutes are given. So long as men and women 
work from dawn till dusk, like slaves, they will seek 
amusement and entertainment at night. The saloon 
furnishes both; and who can blame the poor creatures 
for seeking solace in the cup? They are like machines 
that grind out their long hours of labor, and when it is 
over they must have a respite. We must furnish substi- 
tutes. All the revivals in the universe will not suffice. 
The slaves to intemperance must be lifted gradually ; an 
instantaneous process is of no avail. They only sink the 
lower after the excitement subsides. 

"We must show these people that Christianity means 
something more than talk. Fine speeches are all right 
in their place, but they will never feed the hungry or 
clothe the naked. Talk without action will find the 
saloons as well filled, the paupers as many and helpless, 
the women as hollow-cheeked and sad-eyed as ever. The 
immense army of stunted souls will yearly go down into 
degradation and despair; yet the hundreds of thousands 
of well-meaning Christian workers will strive without 
ceasing to lessen or check the pageant; but straightfor- 
ward and downward they tramp on, heedless of the cries 
of reform." 

"Helen, you have the work of a lifetime before you. 
Docs the immensity of it not appall you?" 

"No, indeed. Could I not well afford to give my life 
to the work that Christ began ? I should be ashamed to 
call myself a follower of Him, were I not willing to make 
some sacrifice. It will take years, for it must be of slow 
and steady growth, gradually uplifting, yearly showing 
an increase. I have come to you tonight to ask you to 
help me." 

She paused. Her father drew her down on his knee, 
and, putting his arm gently around her, kissed her face. 
"I am ready, child, to assist you in any way I can. Just 
make your request and I shall consider it." 

"Well, papa," she said hesitatingly, "I wish to go 
away." 

"What!" he exclaimed. "Where to ? f 

"To Philadelphia." 
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"What for?" 

'To study life from observation and association." 

"Why not go to New York ? That is nearer." 

"That is just the reason I do not want to go there," 
Helen replied. "I am too well known. I want to go 
away where the character I assume will be thought my 
own." 

Mr. Mansfield was more astonished than ever. "What 
idea has taken possession of you now? The character 
you will assume 1 What do you mean?" 

"I mean that when I leave here I am no more Helen 
Mansfield, the heiress, but will be someone else entirely — 
a shop-girl, clerk or whatever I find to do." 

"What nonsense: you talk, Helen 1 Do you think we 
can spare you ?" 

"Certainly, papa. The time is coming when I shall 
have a nest of my own : then you must spare me." 

"That is different— entirely different." 

"But your heart will be the same then as now," she said 
sweetly, as her gray eyes looked lovingly into her father's. 
"My dear papa," she said as she patted his cheek, "love 
is the sweetest thing in life, is it not ? You will love me 
none the less because I am away from you ?" 

"No, child, never ! But we would miss you greatly." 

"I am sure of that," Helen returned; "but I see no 
other way. I shall not be gone more than a year." 

"A year !" exclaimed Mr. Mansfield. "Helen, you shall 
not go. I thought you meant for a month or two. The 
idea of allowing you to go there among strangers, all 
alone ! Preposterous !" He shook his head vehemently. 

"But, papa," she said, half-hesitatingly, "can you not 
trust me?" 

"Trust you! My goodness, yes; to the ends of the 
«arth, if need be." 

"Then give your consent, for I must go. I feel that I 
must." 

"Don't rush me, child; I must think it over. Have 
you asked your mother ?" 

"Not yet. I wanted you to know it first." 

"That I might intercede for you?" 

"Not altogether; but you are my father, and the head 
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of the family; therefore, I wanted to get your consent 

first 

Mr. Mansfield thought long and earnestly. His eyes 
were filled with moisture as he gazed lovingly into those 
of his daughter. "Child, it will be a sorrowful time when 
you leave us," he said tenderly. 

Helen's face brightened wonderfully. "Then you do 
not object ?" 

"No, I think not. You are earnest and sincere. You 
will be safe anywhere, young as you are. But your 
mother will yearn for you." 

Helen knew that her father was speaking as much for 
himself as for his wife, but she gave no hint that she 
understood. 

"I shall talk the matter over with her," he said; "and 
she will approve of the plan, I know." 

"My dear, good papa!" Helen said, kissing him fondly. 
"I am sure neither of you will have cause to regret your 
decision. I shall conduct myself as well among strangers 
as under your care." 

"We have no fears, Helen. If it were not for our im- 
plicit confidence in you, which is based on a firm founda- 
tion, we should not allow you to leave us. As it is, all 
will be well." He rubbed his forehead thoughtfully for 
awhile. "But what shall I do with your monthly income? 
You will let me know where to send it." 

"Papa, I do not want it sent. Put it in the bank with 
my other deposits." 

"But what will you live on? How will you get your 
clothes?" 

"Earn them, of course ; pay for them out of my salary." 

"What foolishness ! You will starve." 

"Papa," she said, a trifle sternly, "do you think me in- 
ferior to the thousands of working girls who live on the 
fruits of their individual labor?" 

"Of course not; but they never knew anything differ- 
ent — no wealth — no luxury." 

"How do we know that many of them have not? Per- 
liaps some of them have been as fortunate as I until the 
fickle goddess turned against them." 

"True, very true," responded Mr. Mansfield. "I had 
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not looked at it in that way. But if you need more 
money, you will let me know ?" 

"Certainly, I shall. If I find that more than I earn can 
be used usefully — but not for myself — I shall notify 
you." 

"What if you get sick?" 

Helen laughed lightly. "I am always well. But if I 
should fall ill, you shall know immediately. My object 
in going away is not to grieve you, but to learn, to study 
humanity in all its phases. The upper class, with its deceit, 
its hypocrisy and superficial display, I find to be a great 
bore to one who wants to think. I am positive in advance 
that I shall find the middle and lower classes far more 
interesting." 

"Your views are correct. The middle classes, I know 
from experience, are far more natural and more inclined 
to like one for one's self alone." 

"I want to learn from experience what you already 
know, papa. I wish to meet and know people who have 
not an eye always on one's pocketbook. I shall be some- 
one else entirely." 

"What will your friends here say to your hiding 
yourself away like that ?" 

"They must not know it at all. Tell them I have gone 
away on a visit to your cousins in the West, if you like — 
any place but where I am. They will never hear of me 
there." 

"What name have you chosen ?" 

Helen whispered in her father's ear. 

"Then you will not lose your identity entirely?" 

"I should be too lonely if I did. It is not necessary." 
She arose from his knee. "Now, papa, dear, I have 
bothered you a long time. I am ready to go, now that I 
have won what I came for." She smiled, and clasped 
him about the neck and kissed him fondly. "I thank you 
from the fulness of my heart. Good-night." 

He responded to her, and, as she closed the door, he 
said to himself: "A man is foolish to try to refuse the 
request of a woman. She is so sweet, so cajoling, so hu- 
man, yet divine, that her power, when rightly used, is 
supreme. Man, in a loving woman's hands, is like a 
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piece of clay that she can mould and form to any shape 
she will. She can make of him a form ideal, whose 
whole heart and soul go out to her, whose every thought 
is of her; or she can form him into one of the lowest, 
basest creatures of which the mind can conceive. 

"According to the ideal, the conception in her own 
mind, she forms him. If she be pure as the angels of 
light, man will be pure; but, if she fall to the pit of 
darkness and degradation, the form she conceives will be 
a fiend incarnate. If she fall, all the universe cries out in 
pity for the fallen angel. If she remain pure and upright, 
all the world bows down in adoration. If she fall, man- 
kind sinks lower. If she be firm, humanity rises, and, in 
time, will be drawn to her high pinnacle. God bless my 
pure angels, and would that all women were like them P 

Ah, womap, human, yet divine, 
From out thy soul let virtues shine; 
Repress the evil thou mayest feel, 
But to the world thy best reveal. 

Thy power supreme, a queen thou art 
Of every hungry mind and heart; 
Stoop not to baseness; ever rise 
And draw humanity to the skies. 

A fallen angel thou mayest be, 
But rise again ; let mankind see 
Reflections of thy purity. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

It was in the early autumn when Helen arrived in 
Philadelphia. She was neatly dressed in a brown serge 
jacket costume, with a cotton shirtwaist. Her brown hat 
was inexpensive, as was her dress, and no one would 
have suspected that she was an heiress to vast wealth. 

Her father insisted that she take with her enough 
money to guarantee her expenses until she found a posi- 
tion. She protested strongly, but he was firm, for he 
knew better than she did that, ofttimes, work is not forth- 
coming, especially in large cities. But he further knew 
that if one was willing to perform any kind of honorable 
labor, there was generally an opening to be found sooner 
or later. 

The trouble was, as he knew by experience, the im- 
possibility at times to bridge over the intervening days, 
and that could not well be done if finances were too low. 
It made one unfit for the work in waiting, to worry over 
the method of living from day to day among strangers, 
and with no money. 

Mr. Mansfield could persuade Helen to accept his 
proposition in only one way : that, unless she submitted, 
when she arrived in Philadelphia she would find a check 
awaiting her. His ruse worked admirably, as that would 
have spoiled everything, or she feared it would. 

Helen had ascertained the name of a boarding-house, 
where she would stop until she could procure other lodg- 
ing. Her desire was to engage a room and take her meals 
where she chose; but she thought it might be best to 
board and room at the address given, and, perhaps, it 
might bring her in touch with many classes whom she 
might not meet otherwise. 

She found the landlady to be a severe, short-spoken 
woman, but one who had every appearance of being hon- 
orable. As Helen thought, she would have made 3 
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splendid mistress of a young ladies' boarding-school, 
where she had direct superintendence of the girls. Her 
severity of face and manner would have kept her pupils 
in submission. They would not have dared to look, much 
less speak, to one of the opposite sex. Helen was quite 
sure the woman had missed her calling, but she made up 
her mind to like her as much as she could. 

The landlady had, evidently, experienced rather a hard 
life, and every line of worry showed on her face which ' 
was so corrugated that it resembled a child's first attempt 
at letter-writting, with its many uneven lines. She was 
not an old woman by any means, scarcely more than 
middle age. Her one redeeming feature was her hair, 
which was of a chestnut brown, fine as silk. She vainly 
endeavored to smooth out all the natural waves, but she 
did not succeed. Stray ringlets fell all around her face 
and heck. 

'She, though so reserved and cool, aroused Helen's pity* 
for she knew that trouble must have come to her in youth, 
when life should have been the brightest. The wrinkles 
had formed, then, too, for the woman gave one the im- 
pression at the present time of being governed and sus- 
tained by her strong will. She no longer succumbed, but 
seemed determined to brave whatever tempest might 
come, and if it engulfed her, she would rise again, un- 
scathed. 

She lived in a large, white, frame house that had many 
rooms. She, evidently, had few servants, as she herself 
escorted Helen to a room. She led her upstairs, back 
through a long hall to a small bed-room, containing only 
one window. 

Helen went to the window and looked out. The view 
was not at all striking, as little met her gaze but the roofs 
of some outhouses on the other side of the alley. Ash 
barrels, filled to overflowing, bags of paper and trash into 
which rag-pickers had dove for any stray cloth, were 
waiting for emigration. She smiled to herself as she 
thought of her own luxurious room in "Rural Retreat/' 
where she could look far out over the Hudson, down 
through the avenue lined with' magnificent maples; but 
no regret came to her. She could not and did not ex5jKCfc 
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the comforts of home in a boarding-house. She resolvec 
to make the best of the situation, as it afforded her just 
the opportunity she was longing for. 

The landlady was waiting a trifle impatiently for hei 
prospective lodger to decide. Helen glanced around and 
caught sight of the stern expression, and it brought her 
back to a realization of where she was. She looked at 
the furniture, at the carpet in a moment, and noticed that, 
although everything showed rather rough usage, as the 
owner did, yet, like her, they were the essence of neatness 
and cleanliness. 

No apology was made for the location, nothing only the 
remark, "The only empty room I've got." 

"It will do nicely, thank you," said Helen, politely. 

"Have you got references?" asked the woman. 

"References!" said Helen, in surprise. "No; I am a 
stranger in the city. Other references would do you no 
good." 

"No," the proprietress said, sharply, as she still stood 
near the door, her long, lean arms folded over her chest. 
"But I'm not used to lettin' out rooms without credentials 
of some sort. It's the only way to keep from gettin' 
Swamped. Fve got myself to protect, and no one else'll 
do it for me." 

"That is quite true," said Helen. "I am sorry, but T 
must find another place." And she started to leave the 
room. "You are not to blame at all, and I am sorry I 
cannot comply with your request." 

"Just wait," said the landlady. "Sit down a minute." 

Helen complied, for she was a trifle weary. 

"You're not bad lookin'." 

Helen laughed. 

"You don't look like a person that would cheat a lone 
woman." 

"Cheat!" exclaimed Helen. "Do you ask for refer- 
ences so you won't lose your money?" 

The woman's face colored deeply. She hesitated to 
reply. Her cold, gray eyes showed embarrassment. 

"Yes," she muttered. "You know " 

"How much do you require for board and lodging for 
0ne week?" interrupted Helen, 
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"Four dollars for the best," was the reply. "Ones that; 
can't pay that get less to eat. They eat last and don't gft 
no knick-knacks." 

Helen smiled as she saw the change in the woman's 
manner, as she opened her purse. "Here are four dol- 
lars," she said, as she counted out the money. 

The woman's eyes grew larger as she saw that Heleq 
still had a roll of bills. Her expression became less 
severe, and a smile vainly tried to flit over her face. 

Helen looked at her, and wished that the smile might 
succeed, then the face would be more in keeping with the 
beautiful brown hair. 

The payment in advance assured Helen's position in the 
woman's heart, and she could hardly do enough for her* 

"What may I call you?" she asked* 

"Helen Rudolph." 

"Miss or Mrs?" 

"Miss. And you?" 

"Lome — Mrs. Lome. But it ought to have been For* 
lorn." Her expression was bitter as she said that, ami 
Helen thought best not to say more on the subject 

"Have you got a place?" inquired Mrs. Lome* 

"A place ! I do not understand," said Helen. 

"A place to work," said the woman, astonished. 

"No, I just arrived," was the answer. 

"Got any trunk?" 

"Yes : a small one at the depot I must send for it* 

"I'll send," said the accommodating landlady. "ThatTI 
he fifty cents more." 

Helen gave her the required amount, and smiled to 
herself, thinking that was one little item of experience. 
She arose to remove her wraps, preparatory to a toilet for 
dinner. She could not change her dress, for she had no 
other there. She had brought her little hand satchel, and 
in it she carried her toilet articles, also clean collar, tie 
and handkerchiefs. 

Mrs. Lome brought fresh water in the pitcher. She set 
it down heavily on the washstand. "I'll show you where 
to git the water, so you'll know." She led the way, atid 
Helen meekly followed. "My boarders is mostly men," 
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she said; "but what girls I've got waits on theirselves, 
rooms and all/ 9 

Helen understood perfectly, as, doubtless, the other 
girls did by this time. "All right," she responded. She 
ventured to ask, "But do you charge them the same?" 

"O, yes," was the quick answer. "It don't take much 
time to pick up a room." 

"Perhaps not," commented Helen. 

"I don't have but one hired girl, and it keeps us a jump- 
in'. I've got to go right now and help her, cause it's 
most dinner time. When you hear the bell, come down 
the same way I brought you up." 

c "All right, Mrs. Lome." And Helen entered her tiny 
room to prepare for dinner. 

Mrs. Lome bade -fair to be a very interesting subject 
Helen ascertained that money was a sure way to one's 
heart, whether in the upper or the middle classes, if Mrs. 
Lome was a fair representative. But she would not de- 
cide yet. Life was only beginning. She arranged her 
hair and freshened her collar and tie, then sat down near 
the window to await dinner. 

She started up in fear as the bell sounded, as it re- 
sembled more the gong of a hose-cart, only much less 
musical. It sounded like a combination of a cracked 
bell and a telephone with crossed wires, with a slight tinc- 
ture .of a bad case of asthma, clanging, buzzing, rasping 
and wheezing. She resumed her seat, as she did not want 
to be the- first at the table. 

After a few minutes, perhaps a quarter of an hour, had' 
passed, she followed the woman's directions, going down 
stairs the way she had come up. The smell of victuals 
directed her further, and, following the scent, she went 
back through the dingy hall, where she saw a hatrack 
with many hats, straw and otherwise, belonging to men. 
She wondered if the boarders were all male. She soon 
found herself in a large dining-room where a long table 
was literally lined with guests, male and female, the form- 
er greatly in the majority. One vacant seat at the end 
:of the table was evidently intended for her, and she sat 
down. 

Mrs. Lome was waiting on her boarders, mechanically, 
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but very ably. She looked rather stern as Helen came 
in, but was polite enough to introduce her to the others 
in general. The tone used sounded more like a Punch 
and Judy voice than anything else Helen could compare 
it to, as she said : "Ladies and gentlemen, I'll make you 
acquainted with Miss Rudolph." 

AH bowed slightly, and most of them resumed their 
dinner. Helen could hardly eat for wondering how the 
landlady managed to wait upon twenty-five or thirty 
people, single-handed, and not keep them waiting any 
length of time. 

They all seemed very patient and content with their bill 
of fare, but as the days passed and Helen found what a 
variety of viands the woman set before her boarders, she 
did not wonder that they were so many in number. 

Helen looked around at the many faces, and tried to 
ascertain from appearances just what each one's employ- 
ment must be. Out of the two dozen or more at table, 
there were only five young ladies besides herself. 

One of these looked very neat and tidy, unusually so, 
with such a customary business air about her, that Helen 
surmised she must be preparing for, or was already en- 
gaged in, some professional work. The exceeding prim- 
ness of her tailor-made suit, her hair brushed plainly back, 
with not the slightest hint of a wave, capped by one of 
the severest styles of walking-hats, assured the observer 
that the young woman cared more for her work than her 
own personal appearance. 

Helen's conjecture was correct, as she learned from 
conversation during the dinner hour. The young woman, 
showing marked intellect, was a teacher in the public 
schools of Philadelphia; but that work was merely a 
stepping-stone to her future — which was the practice of 
law. She was already studying hard, and expected soon 
to be admitted to the bar. 

The other girls were decided contrasts to the would-be 
lawyer, as they were more feminine, more given to flirta- 
tion and coquetry. Their dress was a trifle gaudy, and 
looked all the more so by contrast with the first young 
lady. Helen liked their faces somewhat better, though. 
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She knew that they were good representatives of their 
sex, or Mrs. Lome would not keep them. 

The young men were of so many varied types that 
Helen gave up in despair of trying to locate them. They 
must be from all trades and professions; they were so 
different. Clerks, book-keepers, salesmen, students, 
teachers, and she knew not what else. They all, like the 
whole of Mrs. Lome's house, had such an air and ap- 
pearance of neatness, that she admired them. She knew 
that, in time, she would become better acquainted, un- 
less she found a position of some kind, and left Mrs, 
Lome's; but, even should she find work, she might re* 
main there for board and lodging. 

Dinner was over quickly with some. The lawyer-to-b« 
finished first, and was up and away. A dyspeptic-lookinif 
youth was second, closely followed by a fat, soft-faced 
young man who looked as if he might be assured of a 
prominent position in life that would undoubtedly lead 
him to success — a sort of political pull, or backing, that 
had given him a position — lucrative, beyond a doubt 
He had an air of mere tolerance for the remainder of the 
boarders, Helen thought, and his manner clearly showed 
it. 

One after another followed, until but few remained at 
the table — two girls who looked as if they might be mil- 
liner or dressmaker apprentices, or small-salaried clerks 
in a store ; and a young ipan who sat at the other end of 
the table opposite Helen. 

He had occasionally glanced up at her during dinner, 
but she was so occupied with her observations that she 
had not noticed him in particular. Now, for the first 
time, she looked him directly in the face. Something 
about his appearance held her gaze. He was not hand- 
some, but still not bad looking. His slender face was 
smooth-shaven, with the exception of a moustache which 
was of a dark-brown, like his hair. His eyes were brown, 
too, such a gentle brown, thought the observer. His well- 
formed forehead showed deep intellect; his mouth and 
chin, sufficient determination and perseverance to place 
him in the lead. His complexion was fair, and looked 
all the fairer by contrast with his brown hair. He was 
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rather slender, but still very straight. His shoulders were 
broad, his chest well-developed. The slender, white, well- 
manicured hands indicated a tidy, indoor occupation of 
some kind. He looked not more than twenty-three or 
twenty-four years of age. 

He contented himself with merely looking at the new- 
comer. He addressed no word to her, neither did he to 
the two other young ladies, but when he was appealed to 
he answered politely, not prolonging the conversation. 
He finished, and was gone. 

Helen noticed as he arose that he was tall and well- 
formed. As he went out, the two girls tittered and giggled 
over some trivial matter. 

Helen soon discovered what was calling forth such un- 
becoming remarks. Five girls, poorly but tidily dressed, 
m rather sombre garments that showed much wear, came 
into the dining-room, and took places at the same table. 

Mrs. Lome bustled into the room, and immediately 
transferred from the table to a cupboard near-by, which 
she locked again, olives, spiced pickles and a delicious 
home-made catsup that had been served with the meats. 

One of the simpering girls remarked to the other, but 
loud enough for the late guests to hear, and, presumably, 
for Helen's benefit, "They're on the cheap." 

The other one laughed loudly, evidently considering the 
situation quite amusing. 

Helen took a hasty glance at the newcomers, and 
smiled sweetly. Her pity went out to them, they looked 
so tired and careworn, like they had a hard struggle for 
existence. Their faces might have been rather sweet in 
appearance, did they not look so tired. 

Helen arose and went to her room, leaving the two, 
sly fun-makers ogling the unfortunate "cheap" boarders. 

After resting awhile, Helen occupied herself all the 
afternoon with her baggage which had come, arranging 
her customary toilet articles she had brought with her, 
on the dresser, and some few pictures and fancy things, 
that gave the room a more homelike appearance, and 
much more feminine. She had not forgotten certain 
books of which she was fond, and which would serve to 
pass away a spare moment now and then. 
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When she had completed her arrangements, it was 
quite too late to think of applying for a situation of any 
kind that day; therefore, she thought best to wait till 
the morning papers were issued, and from them she would 
select a few places where she would apply. Failing these, 
each successive morning would find her doing the same 
thing; but she felt certain she would get something to 
do ere long. The press advertisements failing her, there 
•was still recourse to the employment bureaus; but they 
were so tedious. 

At any rate, she felt that each day, each hour, perhaps, 
was bringing her in touch with people and their circum- 
stances, different phases of life that, as Helen Mansfield, 
she could never hope to experience. As Helen Rudolph, 
a young woman seeking a situation, she would be on a 
level with all working classes. Plans as to what she 
would do later on, filled her mind. Her brain was act- 
ively engaged in solving many problems that might as- 
sist her greatly after a time. 

"Miss Rudolph, here's a letter for you." The voice 
was Mrs. Lome's. 

A letter ! So soon ! Helen sprang up from her chair 
in astonishment, anticipating a letter from home. She 
took the paper, which was only an unsealed note. From 
the landlady's next remark, Helen knew that she was 
well aware of the contents. 

"I guess you won't want to do what they say." 

Helen asked the woman to be seated, which invitation 
was declined, while she read the missive. 

"Miss Rudolph," it ran, "we noticed your kind look 
toward us at dinner, and as smiles are only too rare, we 
wish to show our appreciation. If you do not think us 
presumptuous, we desire a closer acquaintance. Perhaps 
we can help you. May we come to you after supper, or 
will you come to us?" The names of five girls were 
signed. 

Helen glanced up, and found Mrs. Lome gazing fix- 
edly at her. "What is the number of their room?" in- 
quired Helen. 

- "Gracious me ! It's on the top floor. That flat is full, 
packed full of cheap boarders, and ones that only take 
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their dinners with me, like the girls that wrote this note, 
and others that do their little dab of cookin' over a little 
lamp, factory girls and women that bring sewing home 
with them. That floor all has to use the back stairway. 
I won't have 'em goin' down front." 

Helen was surprised at the landlady's volubility, and 
much interested. She thanked the good angel who direct- 
ed her to Mrs. Lome's, for right in the building she might 
derive an insight into what had brought her to Phila- 
delphia. She would most certainly see the writers and 
ascertain what had caused them to send the note, for it 
must have been something stronger than mere friend- 
*ship, although friendship in itself was strong. 

"What number did you say, Mrs. Lome ?" slily inquired 
-Helen again. 

• The landlady knew she had not spoken. "You don't 
mean to associate with that class!" was her astonished 
reply. 

"Why not? Aren't they respectable?" 

Now, if there was one thing more than another that 
aroused the woman's, otherwise, dormant sensitiveness, it 
was to question the respectability of her establishment, 
and all contained therein. "Course they're decent, or I 
wouldn't have 'em here," was her irritable response. 
"But they're poor and cheap." 

"That is no crime whatever, Mrs. Lome. They are 
unfortunate and deserve pity. We have no right to 
shun poverty. The thing for us to do is to help them." 

Mrs. Lome was truly amazed. "I spose you're right, 
but nobody helped me. You can help 'em if you want to, 
but I'll tell you I've got all I can do to take care of myself, 
without takin' on an extra load. Do just as you're 
a mind to; I don't care." The landlady with an air of 
wounded dignity and disappointment, abruptly went out, 
leaving the location of the girls' room unrevealed. 

But the fact did not daunt Helen. She had learned 
enough to know that the room was on the top floor, and, 
guided by that, she would find them. They might be 
puzzled on account of not receiving an answer, but she 
would reply in person. They, evidently, got their own 
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meager supper in their room, to save the expense of a 
warm meal in the dining-room. 

Helen forced herself to be content until the appointed 
time. She was a little nervous and impatient, and de- 
cided to go down stairs and wait in the parlor until the 
evening meal was announced. Perhaps she could find a 
book new to her, something to occupy her mind for an 
hour or two. To her surprise, she saw that the room 
contained a piano. She wondered why she had not seen 
it when she came, but she remembered now that Mrs. 
Lome had seated her in the hall a moment. Her fingers 
were tingling to touch the instrument, but the landlady's 
queer actions prevented her until she could ask her per- 
mission. 

Going out through the hall, and back into the dining* 
room, she found Mrs. Lome arranging the table for sup- 
per. Helen made known her wishes. 

"Yes, I spose you can, but be careful if you don't know 
much about playinV 

Helen thanked her, and half-smiled to herself. She 
went back, wondering if the piano would prove as obsti- 
nate and unyielding as its owner. She expected to find 
the instrument decidedly out of tune, but she was agree- 
ably surprised. It was in perfect condition, and was 
ready to give forth its sweet tones beneath Helen's skilful 
fingers. 

The test of the keyboard assured her that, though old, 
the piano was harmony itself. The spirit of music seized 
her, and she played one selection after another, her very 
soul bursting forth in music. Sweet songs that Violet 
sang so prettily were rendered without words. Classical 
selections from the old masters, then she finished with one 
of her own improvising. 

The gong sounded and she arose. Near her, dimly 
outlined in the twilight, sat a man. He arose and grasp- 
ed her hands in his for a moment. "From the depths of 
my soul I thank you," he said, and was gone. 

Helen recognized the young man who sat opposite her 
at the long table. When she took her place in the dining- 
room, he looked at her with such a deep expression. 

Helen was showered with congratulations. The smooth* 
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faced, fat man, who was a sort of a banker-politician, 
was unusually profuse in his demonstrations of apprecia- 
tion, and begged that she favor them again after supper ; 
but she declined, pleading an engagement. As she did 
so, she caught the eye of her twilight listener, and she 
thought she saw an expression of relief on his counte- 
nance; but she was not sure. He was as quiet as at din- 
ner, and soon left the table. 

Helen, too, soon retired from the dining-room, for a 
few moments respite before she made her mysterious 
call. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Helen decided not to ask any further directions of 
Mrs. Lome, but resolved to find her way as best she 
could up to the floor of the building where the girls who 
had written her the note lodged. 

When she thought sufficient time had elapsed after 
supper to give her intended hostesses time to finish their 
meal and make what little preparation they desired anent 
her coming, she left her room to make her visit. 

The floor on which Helen's room was located was di- 
rectly above the main floor. She did not know how many 
flats were above hers, but she was quite certain of one 
or two, anyway. She started out and went the whole 
length of the long hall, trying to discover an ascending 
staircase. All the rooms on either side of her, into which 
she obtained a glimpse, as the doors stood ajar, were 
similar to her own, only some were larger and more re- 
cently furnished, and others, especially toward the rear, 
were very much the same as the one she occupied ; if, in 
fact, they were so well furnished. 

Twice she made a detour of the hall, and twice she 
failed to find a stairway leading to the flat above. As 
she was going toward the front of the building for the 
third time, she saw a figure coming out from somewhere 
— a door that she had noticed before, thinking, perhaps, 
it led into another room, only it was so very close to the 
doors of the rooms on either side. She determined to 
investigate. 

She found the door to enclose an ascending stairway- 
just what she had been searching for. No sign, no in- 
dication on the door to designate its use. She noticed, 
too, that it was supplied with a strong lock, and that not 
being deemed sufficient, an extra bolt had been attached, 
making it doubly secure. Helen was amused to think 
how well Mrs. Lome could carry out her demands as to 
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the use of a front or a rear stairway, by the occupants 
above. 

Nothing daunted, Helen went up to the next floor, 
knowing that if the door should be fastened against her, 
she could descend as well from the rear as the others 
could. She found herself again in a long hall, and still 
there was another flat above, as she could hear footsteps 
on carpetless floors, and moving of chairs sounding un- 
usually loud. 

She looked for the stair door in the same position as 
the one below. She found it, as all floors were apparently 
laid out after the same plan. But this door failed to re- 
spond to her. It was locked and bolted. She undid the 
bolt, but unnecessarily, as the lock was still intact, and 
without a key. Taking a hairpin, she inserted it in the 
keyhole, thinking the key might be on the inside, and, 
by knocking, she could gain admittance; but not so. The 
cunning landlady knew her business, and did it. She was 
not the kind to leave a loophole. Helen must needs look 
for another way to reach her destination. 

As she was going back through the hall, she met a 
woman who tried to hurry past her. Helen stopped her 
and asked if she could direct her to a rear entrance to 
the floor above. 

. "Go out on the fire-escape," she was told, "and you will 
find a rickety stairway. That's the one." 

Helen walked on back, and stepped out through a 
window to the platform. She looked about her for the 
stairway, but she saw nothing. The rear was not any 
too well lighted, and she groped her way around. Surely 
they did not go to their rooms by the fire-escape ladder ! 
No: that was altogether improbable; then the ladder, 
she discovered, only extended to where she was stand- 
ing. There must be another way. 

"A rickety stairway!" She peered in through a win- 
dow at her left, shading her eyes against the casing.^ In 
doing so, she discovered the frame was all that remained 
of the window, and only a portion of that. She felt 
around her and as far inside as she could reach. She dis- 
covered the object of her search. 

To get in ? She surely must go through this window as 
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she had the other. She did not need to raise the sash", 
for there was not enough of it remaining to hinder her 
entrance. What did remain was worn smooth with the 
many who each day climbed through it. 

All was darkness in the little hall, and, had it not been 
for Helen's implicit confidence in Mrs. Lome's resolution 
to have no one but "decent" people in any and all parts 
of her house, she would have been frightened. She 
wondered what could prevent an outsider with vile intent 
entering at the broken casement, and murdering or rob- 
bing the occupants. But poor unfortunates ! Doubtless, 
they had nothing worth stealing. 

As Helen ascended from the little landing at the foot 
of the stairs, which was only about large enough for a 
person of ordinary size to stand comfortably, she saw a 
faint glimmer of a light. When she reached the top, 
which she knew from the shape of the ceiling was the 
last floor — her destination — she discovered the light that 
had thrown its faint beams out on her, like a firefly fast 
in the mud and slime, vainly tries to give forth its bright- 
ness. An old lantern with broken globe, shooting up 
black, grimy smoke, as a draught from the paneless win- 
dows reached it, sat in one corner. 

A slender, pale-faced, unkempt woman came out of 
the nearest room, as she heard the noise of Helen's ap- 
proach. "Is that you, John ?" 

When she saw her mistake, she stood and stared at 
the newcomer. From her commanding view of the stair- 
way, she evidently knew all of her co-lodgers. A visitor 
was a new event, indeed. Even when Helen inquired for 
the girls whom she was to visit, the woman stood and 
stared, her gaze ranging from Helen's pretty, light- 
brown hair to the hem of her dress. 

For a few minutes Helen submitted to the scrutiny, 
and during that time the woman was joined by several 
others of her acquaintance, from the other rooms, who 
were attracted by a strange voice. Some stood, with their 
sewing thrown over their arms, thimbles and spectacles 
on, and needle in hand. 

Helen turned to one woman who looked rather more 
prepossessing than the others, and made her request. 
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The woman stared, but was less bold, and talked while 
she stared. She was apparently only too glad of the 
opportunity to converse with some one besides her com- 
mon neighbors, so walked with Helen to the extreme 
front of the building, followed a part of the way by the 
curious few who knew of a stranger's visit to their flat. 

Helen's guide escorted her to the desired room, and 
there Helen expressed her appreciation, but the woman 
would have gone in, sewing and all, had not the girls, 
recognizing their expected visitor, shut the door to any 
other comers. 

The girls, apologizing profusely for being so presump- 
tuous, begged Helen to sit down. The room was so small, 
and the chairs but three in number, that Helen felt she 
was usurping another's place, when she accepted one of 
the vacant chairs. 

Small as the room was, it could not boast of an over- 
supply of furniture, although quite enough of the kind. 
In one corner, was an old-fashioned, cheap bedstead on 
which one of the girls sat. Near the center of the room 
was a fall-leaf table, that was evidently used for a din- 
ing table, but now was bare except a few books and a 
lamp, also a water pitcher and glass. In another corner, 
was an old lounge on which two other girls sat, and which 
must have been used at night as a bed for two of them. 

Directly over the lounge, a cupboard had been built, 
and now was veiled by a thin, white curtain. A small 
oil-stove stood in an interior corner, a minute affair of 
one burner. No carpet of any kind was on the floor; only 
a small piece of oilcloth was placed beneath the box on 
which the little stove sat. There was no dresser, and 
no wash-stand. The reverse side of the head of the bed 
and the back of the door were used as wardrobes. A 
tiny mirror, only a few inches square, served to reflect 
the five faces which were far from being bad looking. 

How all the five managed to live in the small room, 
their visitor could not conjecture. She noticed one thing, 
however, that they were all neat in appearance, and that 
every article in the room, even to the tiny picture-cards, 
advertisements and lithographs that, in lieu of pictures, 
were tacked on the walls, were entirely frs& txqv& task* 
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or as much so as cleanly hands could make them. The 
floor was worn by the tramp of many feet, and, being of 
soft wood, the once whole planks now resembled a mass 
of splinters. 

The silence was growing embarrassing, as the girls, 
now their visitor had come, were slow to make any ad- 
vances. 

Helen did what she could to relieve their perplexity by 
speaking of the city, of the boarding-house, and minor 
matters. 

"Then you are a stranger here?" one asked. 

An affirmative reply brought forth a general "I thought 
so", and "I was positive of it." 

"Then you are not?" asked Helen. 

'•Yes, to a degree," one answered for herself and com- 
panions. She was a sweet-faced, slender girl of very 
much the same stature as Helen, but more slight. She 
was not old, doubtless in the early twenties, but her face, 
like those of the others, showed premature care. "And 
still we are not strangers," she continued. "But I think 
it depends greatly on what might be called strangers. 
We have been in the city here, not always in this room," 
she added, as her pale face flushed deeply, "some of us 
almost a year ; others from six to eight months ; still we 
are strangers." 

Her expression was quite sad, and Helen glanced at 
her pityingly. 

"But that is not what we wished to meet you for," the 
speaker continued. "Not to relate our own story unless 
it might be of benefit to you." 

"Can I be of any service?" said Helen. "Please tell 
me. 

"You looked so innocent," said the first speaker, "so 
young, so full of hope, just as we were when we first 
came to this place, that we thought it only our duty to 
warn you, that you might not sink to the depths of pov- 
erty as we have done." 

"It is kind of you," said Helen, "but I do not under- 
stand your warning." 

The speaker couched nervously, and looked at her comr 
j&nions appealingly. "You, no doubt, consider us vein 
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meddlesome, but let me relate a little of our experience, 
and you will understand more thoroughly. Have you a 
position, or are you in search of one ?" 

"In the morning I shall begin the search," said Helen. 

"We thought so; but we trust you may be more 
fortunate than we have been. But we beg of you to gp 
home, to go away ere you risk your life and morals in a 
large city." 

Helen was surprised at the girl's earnestness, but did 
not interrupt her. 

"Go back while you yet have time. When we first 
•came, we, too, had rooms on the same floor that you have; 
in fact, we took our meals with Mrs. Lome. She had 
not quite so many boarders then as now, and she made 
a slight reduction for the five of us. We started in, ex- 
pecting soon to secure employment, as the landlady kept 
assuring us that we would, but at the same time bleeding 
us for extravagant laundry bills and a thousand and one 
trifles which, in time, amounted to a large sum. We do 
not wish to prejudice you against Mrs. Lome, but be 
careful. How glad we would have been for such a warn- 
"ing!" 

"It is very thoughtful," said Helen who had recog- 
nized already the vampire qualities of the landlady. 

"So long as you have money, you are high in Mrs. 
Lome's esteem, but let her see that you are going down, 
she will not hesitate to close in. We were forced from 
one room to another, from one floor to another, until now 
we are here. 

"But why did you stay?" inquired the visitor. "Why 
not get rooms elsewhere ?" 

"We would gladly have done so, had we possessed 
sufficient means, but she did not show her grasping dis- 
position until our purses were almost empty. Several dif- 
ferent times in the night we have been awakened by some 
one in our rooms. It was Mrs. Lome counting our 
money. When that run low, or about the time she cal- 
culated it would, and we still found no regular employ- 
ment, we had to move to the next floor above. Each 
time we have made the change, she has retained somer 
thing in lieu of money she declares vte ovrc Yves, >asaSw 
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now she has all our best dresses, except the ones we have 
sold, our trunks and most of our belongings." 

Helen was much surprised, and asked why they had 
not taken recourse to the law. 

"We tried that once, but were not successful. It only 
cost us a few more of our individual possessions." 

Helen could in no way understand the story. She 
wondered if her hostesses had brought her to their room 
to obtain money from her. What a foolish idea ! That 
could not be. They all looked so respectable, though 
worried. However, she almost wished she had not come, 
but, as the speaker resumed, she listened intently. 

"My dearest ambition in life is to be a thorough musi- 
cian. Dorothy, here," indicating by a nod the one nearest 
her, "had hoped to be an artist. We were both consider- 
ed talented in our own little villages, as we were, doubt- 
less, there; but in a city one's talents are nothing. We 
are like an ocean of fish where the big ones invariably 
feed on the little ones. 

"We had some little money which we thought would 
last us until we found work, which we were so con- 
fident of, and until our vocations would bring us remun- 
eration. We found it was much more expensive living 
in a city than in our own little town, and not nearly so 
«asy to get work as we had imagined. We thought to 
secure positions as teachers, but that failed us. We have 
tried one thing after another, but always with the same 
answer, 'You will not suit' or 'We have no vacancies', 
until we became heartsick. 

"After awhile, we were willing to do anything, even 
to taking a servant's place, but those were filled when 
we applied, or we must furnish references. I believe 
each one of us has, at different times, worked for a short 
while as a domestic ; but, either we could not do the re- 
quired work, or please the, ofttimes, ill-tempered mis- 
tresses, or some other difficulty was in the way. Miss 
Rudolph, we wished you not to share the same fate ; that 
is why we asked you to go away. Go back to your home 
where friends love you, and where you may never need 
to know what want is. Will you go ?" 
The girl's dark eyes were pleading as she asked thd 
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question. Helen saw that it was the deepest of interest 
that had prompted them to warn her, and not mercenary 
reasons. She looked at each one tenderly, as she saw 
the havoc that poor food and worry had wrought in their 
faces. 

"It is most kind of you," said Helen, "but I cannot go 
yet." 

"Why? Have you no family? Have you, too, been 
discarded?" were the eager inquiries. 

"I have a home and friends," said Helen. "But " 

"Then go!" said the girls in unison. "You know 
nothing of the indignities you will suffer here." 

Helen raised one hand commandingly. "I appreciate 
your kindness and interest most thoroughly, but while 
you talked another side of the question presented itself 
to me. You say when you came here you were buoyant 
and hopeful ; now you are the reverse. What has caused 
the transformation ? Is life not brightened or shaded by 
the reflections from our own minds?" Helen waited a 
moment for a reply. 

"Yes," said one of the girls, "but circumstances have 
much to do with the color of life." 

"That is indeed true," Helen assented. "But, often- 
times, those selfsame circumstances are of our own mak- 
ing." 

"But how is that, when we earnestly endeavored to 
find employment?" 

"Let me tell you. The moment when you left your 
home, friends and acquaintances, you, as I did, surren- 
dered yourself to fitful Fate. While at home, we were 
hardly individuals: we were guided and influenced by 
our loved ones. But when we left their protective care, 
we became responsible for our being; in fact, we made 
our own circumstances " 

"We see," said the girls. 

"When you first came, you were hopeful, all life was 
brieht, the city beautiful." 

"True," said they in unison. 

"As voti grew despondent, life and the city ceased to 
be attractive. Nothing seemed bright, until now you 
have enveloped yourselves in darkness, a veritable cloud 
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of despondency. You think that each one who comes will 
meet your same fate. Now, with all kindness and con* 
sideration, that is not true, else there would be no cities* 
A city is not built up by people who have come from an- 
other city, but by honest, toiling residents of the country 
and small towns. Many of them, coming as we have 
done, must have been successful, else a city would never 
grow ; in fact, would never have been. Doubtless, did you 
know the ancestry of the majority of the residents of this 
place, you would find they had once been villagers or 
countrymen. 

"The founder of Philadelphia did not make the treaty 
with the red men in a magnificent hall or opera-house, in 
a blaze of lights and the glare and noise of trumpets and 
bands of music, but where? Underneath the spreading" 
Ranches of a great tree. There was founded the City of 
Brotherly Love. Let Philadelphians look to it that they- 
tarnish not the name, that they surrender not the prin- 
ciples on which their city was built. Brotherly love 
should give each of you a position. There are vacancies 
in all avocations of life, as only one glance at the 'Want 
Columns' of the daily papers will show you ; and do you 
mean to tell me that not one of you five can find employ* 
mem?" 

"We have failed so far." 

"But have you applied lately?" 

"No : we have been too discouraged." 

"There is your trouble," said Helen. "Your discour- 
agement reveals itself in your faces, and will also show 
in your actions. The state of the mind will reveal itself 
unless predominated by will. Your despondency is tangi- 
ble. It reflects on others with whom you come in touch, 
as, also, does one's happiness. People will not employ 
gloomy help of any kind. All have enough gloom, with- 
out adding more, and paying for it. Hope is the last 
thing in this life we should surrender: without it, we 
become almost useless." 

"You, Miss Rudolph, have not been here as long as 
we have. We, too, were as confident as you." 

"But did you not grow discouraged after a few re- 
f tisals ?" Helen asked, searchingly. 
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The color in each pale face deepened, giving the an- 
swer. They all sat erect, listening, evidently buoyed by 
their visitor's magnetic forces. 

"I am sure of it," said Helen. "People are peculiar, " 
she continued. "They have not much desire to transact 
business with one who is down in the world and shows 
his discouragement in every feature. But, if by persist- 
ent endeavor, he rises, lo and behold! the whole world 
is ready to do him homage ! People are hero-worshippers. 
They like success, if they meet with none themselves. 
They, nevertheless, like to do business with a successful 
man, one who has a firm foundation. 

"It is very hard for me to believe that in a city the 
size of Philadelphia no work for five as talented girls as 
you seem to be can be had. You are blessed with good 
health. No misfortune is so undermining and discourage 
itig as sickness. You have been unfortunate, and it is 
my desire to assist you — if I can. Were you not all will* 
ing to work, I should make little effort to help you to a 
position, knowing you would not retain it if I did." 

The girls looked at Helen, amazed as she spoke. Here 
she was, a perfect stranger, she said, but talking as though 
she had situations at her command, to bestow on all 
comers. They, who had been unwilling residents of 
Philadelphia for a year, looking to a stranger for advice 
and employment! 

Still, they confessed to themselves, Miss Rudolph had 
such a way with her that impressed them with certain 
success, despite their former failures. Perhaps they yet 
could advance in their long-desired objects; perhaps they 
might be able to leave the gloomy attic-room which they 
now occupied, and emigrate to a neat, well-furnished one. 
They then could pay up the board and rent they owed 
Mrs. Lome, and, best of all, they could once again be the 
equal of others at the dinner table. How they would 
flaunt their wages in Mrs. Lome's face, and dare her to 
present excessive bills as she had done before ! But they 
must be dreaming! Their visitor was silent, too, but 
^as the first to break the silence. 

"Often one fails to obtain employment because he is 
not willing to do any kind of work until he can better 
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himself. An expert accountant, failing to find work at 
his vocation, will disdain other employment because he 
thinks it is beneath his ability : he would be lowering him- 
self to accept a minor position. The consequences are 
that he is refused day after day. His purse grows slim, 
his mind confused, and, perchance, next morning's papers 
will contain a notice of suicide. 

"Which is more degrading, to do honorable work, even 
if it does develop the muscle instead of the brain, even if 
it be something beneath our ability, yet may serve as a 
stepping-stone to something higher, or to refuse to ac- 
cept a temporary position, until we become despondent, 
discouraged, our minds deranged, and we add one more 
name to the list of cowards ? 

"Seeing that each and all of you have ambition and 
energy, and are willing to do anything that is honorable, 
even if it be to take a servant's place, that you may in 
time resume your studies and the lessons you so much 
desire, I can see no reason why you should not be em- 
ployed. 

"You have passed through the worst season of the 
year — summer — for, at that time, the wealthier people, 
and the middle classes who can possibly do so, go to the 
seashore, to the mountains, anywhere to escape the heat. 
Now, they have all returned. Dressmakers and milliners 
will soon be busy. Office men will need help. The stores 
will be advertising for assistants, and you — you must 
have work, and I shall help you to secure it." 

"You are most kind, Miss Rudolph," said a sweet- 
faced, blue-eyed girl, with an unusually musical voice, 
"but we have tried so hard. I trust that you may meet 
with more encouragement, for you are different from 
us, and oh I so different from the other young ladies who 
board here. That was what attracted us to you at the 
very first. You looked so good and so pleasant." 

"I hope I may retain your good opinion," said Helen 
gracefully. "I see that you are worthy; that is why I 
place myself at your command." 

"But "you are a stranger," they said. "What can you 
do?" 

"I can assure employers that you are worthy their em- 
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ployment," Helen replied. "I do not want to offer you a 
tract in place of bread; a remission of sins, when you 
seek situations. I do not wish to pose as a benefactress; 
but we were not placed here on earth to be selfish. We 
were put here for a purpose — to help one another. If 
we have more than we can use, we have no right to hoard 
it away, and spread our wings over it and guard our 
treasure, while others starve. 

"No: there is enough wealth in America, if rightly 
proportioned, as it should be did Justice reign, to place 
every family in easy circumstances. Every dollar that 
one has more than is needed, has been taken in a direct, 
or indirect, way from one who feels the need of it — else 
the need would not be felt. Some one has more than is 
necessary, or you with your energies would not be in 
want." 

"Then, do you believe, Miss Rudolph, that each one 
whether he strives or not, should have his share of the 
world's riches?" 

"No : most certainly I do not. No one has a right to 
be idle. They should make themselves felt. They should 
cultivate the talents given them, and be a glory, not a 
shame, to their Creator. Idleness is a sin; it can be 
nothing else, for each indolent one means just so much 
of a waste of energy that should have been strengthened 
and multiplied and radiated to those with whom they 
come in touch. No, there is nothing more deserving of 
the finger of shame than indolence. Idle people are 
drones in the world-hive of busy bees. They are not to 
be killed, but to be stung into activity, into exerting an 
influence on the world at large, to go forth and become 
responsible beings. 

"Did we all remain at home, were we all content to 
stay under the parent wing, the world would be full of 
useless people who could hardly be called responsible be- 
ings. There would be no advancement, no independent 
thought, but we all would be dreaming the same dreams, 
thinking the same thoughts that our ancestors for gen- 
erations agone have dreamed and thought. It is well that 
we go forth into the world where we are placed upon 
our own responsibility. 
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"I believe you will find that it is well, your comingf 
here. The advantages of education you sought were not to 
be had in your own little villages. You, as I understand, 
did not leave home and friends for mere idle curiosity, 
but to promulgate the talent that was implanted in your 
souls ere your form was shown the light of material be- 
ing. Crush that deep-rooted longing, that innate aspira- 
tion, and you are crushed. 

"You have endured hardships already to attain your 
ambition, and still your hopes seem long-delayed. You 
do not know but that you are on the verge of light, that 
your darkest hours are past." 

"We hope so," the listeners said in unison, 

"We never know why we are compelled to suffer so 
much to attain the heights of fame, but it is often so. 
The refining process seems necessary. Your music," 
Helen said, speaking direct to the one who wanted to be 
a great musician, *Tnay be all the sweeter because you. 
have seen and felt the finger of poverty. Your pictures/' 
to the artist, "will have more of your soul reflected on 
the canvas, of your own feelings; you will be able to 
portray to the world more of life as it is. I firmly be- 
lieve that, before many weeks pass, you can, if you will, 
be installed in good positions, and be ready soon to go on 
with your life work. 

"You cannot paint, you cannot play, you cannot write 
While your minds are weary, your bodies hungering for 
food necessary to life. Feed the body first; cultivate 
your mind and talents next. An emaciated, half-starv- 
ed body is not conducive to a good, strong mind and 
brain. It will be my object to assist you to employment 
that you may feed your mind through your bodies." 

"But, Miss Rudolph, we have tried and tried." 

"I am sure of it," said Helen. "But try again. Do 
not give up. We must find work. There are little chil- 
dren whose mothers would pay well to have them taught 
at home." 

"O," said the little blue-eyed girl, her face radiant at 
the thought, "I wonder if I could get a position of that 
kind. I can speak French and German a very little." 

Helen smiled. "You dear girl," she said, "I have no 
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doubt of your soon finding something of that character 
to do." 

"But I had prepared myself for a stenographer in order 
to 60 office work." 

."That business is apparently overdone," said Helen, 
thinking of the many answers in person her father had 
received to an advertisement for one of that profession. 

"So is everything else," said the musically inclined, 
who seemed more skeptical than any of the others. 

Helen seemed not to notice the remark, but addressed 
herself to all : "Have you tried advertising?" 

"Yes, when we first came," was the reply. 

"What success?" 

"A great many answers, but no work. All positions 
were filled when we arrived, or we did not suit." 

"But did you advertise persistently?" 

"No: for our circumstances would not permit. It is 
expensive." 

"Yes, but the only way. Unless you bring your busi- 
ness or your wants before the people, you cannot expect 
tMem to patronize you. Suppose, for instance, that only 
one of the large stores here advertised; the others kept 
silent because advertising was expensive; that one whQ 
brought his wares before the public by means of the press 
would, in a short time, secure all the business. 

"Some dailies are generous enough to give space to 
one in want; but others are not. I will make you this 
proposition: Each of you write out an individual ad- 
vertisement for some practical employment: you," she 
said to the blue-eyed girl, "try for a governess' position. 
Do not be afraid, any of you, to show confidence in your 
ability. If you do not have confidence in yourself, you 
cannot expect others to have any. Keep that in mind 
when writing your notices. If it were not too late, we 
would take them down tonight." 

"O, it is too late," interposed the musician. ^ "Mrs. 
Lorne objects seriously to having any of her girls out 
after 10 o'clock, but the boys can come and go when they 
will." 

'1 trust you will not always be under Mrs. Lome's 
jurisdiction," said Helen. "But to my proposition. We 
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will have your notices inserted in two or three of the best 
dailies here, every morning for a week, or until employ- 
ment is obtained." 

"But we cannot, Miss Rudolph; we cannot afford it. 
We have spent almost our last dollar now," they said, 
with sad faces. 

"Let me arrange that," Helen said calmly. "I will 
meet all expenses " 

"That is too much," the musician, whose name was 
Hart, said. "We did not wish to make your acquaint- 
ance to draw on you for money. We cannot accept, 
though we thank you sincerely." 

"You can accept, and you must," said Helen. "You 
have been kind to me, now I shall do what I can for you." 

"But why should you ?" said they all. "We are strang- 
ers to you." 

"No," said Helen, thoughtfully, "you are not strangers 
after tonight. You have unburdened your hearts to me, 
and have met with a responsive chord in my own heart 
and soul. You cannot be strangers after tonight's con- 
fidences. We are friends; if not that yet, we are all 
fellow-beings, with mutual interests — to help one another. 
Now, please allow me my way in this matter " 

"But we will accept your offer only as a loan," they 
interrupted. 

"To be paid when first wages are received," said Miss 
Hart. 

"No," said Helen. "At the end of the first year/' 

"O, Miss Rudolph, we cannot." 

"The return of the loan will not be accepted only after 
the termination of the first year," was Helen's emphatic 
decision. "You will need all one year's salary for clothes, 
board and many things. Do you agree?" 

After a few moments hesitation, and many protesta- 
tions, they reluctantly consented. 

"Prepare your notices, then, and bring them to my 
room early in the morning. I shall have the morning 
papers, and perhaps we may find something to our lik- 
mg. 

Helen arose to go, escorted to the lower floor by her 
hostesses who were profuse in their thanks, and theit 
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hearts were lighter, they all confessed, than they had been 
since they first came to the city. 

Helen was pleased, too. She hardly understood why, 
but she felt as if she might be able yet to accomplish some 
little good in the world. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Early on the following morning, Helen, with the little 
blue-eyed girl whom she had visited the night before, 
whose name was Edith Mills, and who reminded Helen 
somewhat of Violet, also of her cousin Mabel, causing 
Helen to be drawn toward her even more than she was 
toward the others, started out into the city with two ob- 
jects in view. The first was to stop on their way down 
town, at the offices of the several daily papers, and leave 
the notices to be inserted in the next editions, and, daily, 
until the order was countermanded. 

Helen had carefully reviewed and criticized the adver- 
tisements, some of which were remarkably well written, 
until they were made to say all that was necessary, and 
in the most attractive manner. 

The second object, and one that caused Edith's heart to 
beat the faster as they neared their destination, was to 
answer an advertisement that appeared only that morn- 
ing in two of the leading papers. A wealthy family with 
two children had just returned to their city home, and 
were very desirous of securing the services of a com- 
panion for their children, one who was capable of in- 
structing them. 

Helen had carefully scanned the "Want" columns in 
search of something that might suit either or all of her 
recent acquaintances. This one particular notice was the 
only one that morning that looked at all tangible. She 
lost no time in seeking the girls who had not yet come 
down to her room, thinking the hour much too early, and 
eagerly read the notice to them : 

'Wanted : — A refined young lady as companion for two 
children, boy and girl, age four and six. Must be edu- 
cated, good-looking and neat." Then followed the ad- 
dress. 

Helen smiled when she read "good-looking," for the 
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woman might turn away the most worthy, merely ber 
cause they were not beauties. However, Edith ha4 
nothing to fear, as she, though not pretty, was attractive, 
sweet and refined ; yes, and good-looking. 

The girls were delighted, and each combined to make 
their companion presentable. Helen contributed a pair 
of shoes and a shirt-waist; another, a sailor hat, and, 
altogether, they prevailed upon Mrs. Lome to release one 
of the girls best dress skirts, that she might make the best 
appearance possible to her would-be employer. 

There was no hurry to reach the wealthy home, as the 
notice expressly stated not before 10 A. M. ; but the two 
alighted from the car and walked down the street, past 
the house which, by the number given, was the object of 
their search. 

The street was one of the most beautiful and aristo- 
cratic in Philadelphia, and, as Edith saw the magnificent 
brick and stone mansions on either side, the mammoth 
frame structures painted in the richest dark colors, the 
well-paved, well-kept street, the long rows of trees lin- 
ing either side of the avenue, the green, velvety lawns 
that looked as if each tiny spear of grass was precisely the 
same height as the ones nearest it, resembling a heavy, 
rich piece of velvet more than anything else, her heart 
sank within her. She believed that in such an aristocratic 
world, she, a poor girl, had no chance whatever. Her 
fair face grew even paler as she knew the hour of ten was 
approaching. 

Helen looked at her, and saw her lips trembling with 
emotion. She knew that did the applicant approach the 
advertiser in that way, she would not secure the position, 
even if no other but herself should apply. 

"Let us walk on down the street, Miss Mills, and do 
make your best endeavor to be calm." Helen's tone was 
stern, while she pitied her new friend greatly. 

They walked past the large red brick mansion that was 
situated on a slight elevation, the ground sloping down 
around it from all sides. In the rear was the barn, also 
of red brick, with a graveled driveway leading from the 
front of the house past one side, and on back. Two stone 
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steps led up from the gate to the lawn, and four from the 
lawn to the wide veranda. 

Helen talked cheerily to her companion until they found 
they had only about time enough to reach the house. 
They wanted to be neither too early nor too late, but 
promptly on time. 

Edith had regained her courage somewhat, rather sum- 
moned it, as she had none too much at any time, and 
walked and looked more determined than she had hereto- 
fore, as they ascended the stone steps. 

Helen rang the bell, and the butler, well-groomed, with 
knee breeches, slippers with elaborate buckles, but with 
a good face, opened the door. He gave the callers seats 
in the reception-room, where they would wait for the lady 
of the house. Edith had no cards, but Helen sent one of 
her own on which she had written underneath her name 
that of Edith Mills. 

The servant soon reappeared. "This way, ladies/' 
And, bowing politely, he led them up the broad staircase 
that was heavily carpeted and padded, the carpet being of 
the same pattern as in the superbly furnished hall. On 
up the stairs, thence through another hall into a bright 
room where they were formally introduced to Mrs. 
Childs. 

Mrs. Childs arose as they entered, and both thought 
they had never seen a more pronounced beauty. She was 
not striking, nor of the type to command attention unless 
one admired the reflection of something more than mere 
outward beauty. She was almost the same stature as 
Helen, but larger, more mature. Her every movement 
was grace itself. She wore her pale-blue silk negligee 
costume with as much dignity as though it had been her 
reception gown. 

Her complexion was fair, her skin soft and velvety as 
a baby's. Her eyes were large and brown, a mild, ex- 
pressive brown, her hair was of a chestnut hue, fluffy and 
silky. It was drawn loosely back from her forehead, but 
slightly parted at one side, and coiled on top of her head, 
with a small pompadour effect. Her brows were only a 
trifle arched, but looked very dark as did, also, her long 
lashes when contrasted with her white, satiny skin. She 
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begged her callers to be seated, and she herself resumed 
her soft-cushioned chair. 

She addressed Helen, thinking that she was the appli- 
cant for the position. She had already been somewhat 
prepossessed with her, as was shown by the slight frown 
that contracted the fair brow when Helen designated that 
her companion was the applicant. 

However, Mrs. Childs, unlike many wealthy women, 
was well-bred. She had schooled her beautiful face not 
to reflect the state of her mind too seriously. She, also, 
from the respect shown her visitors, had accustomed her- 
self to treating all alike — well. 

In her strangely musical voice, she addressed Miss 
Mills: "Do you love children ?" 

"I do," replied Edith, her voice trembling with excite- 
ment. 

"That is the first requisite," said the lady. "I cannot 
engage one as a companion for my children, who is not 
fond of little ones. My social duties require my absence 
from home a great deal, and I cannot, and will not trust 
my babies to one who does not love children in general. 
I could not persuade you to accept the place?" she asked 
Helen, evidently unwilling to give up the idea that she 
was the applicant. "I must say, however, that I have had 
a number of applicants, well-recommended, and the new 
companion will not be expected to enter upon her duties 
before a week hence, as the one I now have insists upon 
remaining her time." 

She looked appealingly at Helen who, with perfect self- 
possession, looked into the pretty brown eyes, as she 
answered : "Mrs. Childs, you will find Miss Mills much 
more fitted for the place than I myself. She is very fond 
of children, and would make them a most admirable com- 
panion. Besides our own language, she speaks and writes 
both French and German." 

Edith looked at her friend as if to check her impetu- 
osity, but Helen disdained to look in her direction. Edith 
twitched nervously on her chair, her fair face was man- 
tled with a blush, and Mrs. Childs, chancing to look that 
way, wondered why she had not noticed before how pretty 
the little girl was. 
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But she turned again to Helen. "But do you not?* 
she asked in a manner that showed she expected a truth-* 
f ul reply. 

"I do," said Helen. "But Miss Mills is more advanced. 
She also is enough of an artist to keep your little ones 
busy, while I am not." 

"That is greatly in Miss Mills' favor," said Mrs. 
Childs. "My older baby, my little boy, has decided artis- 
tic tendencies, and his present companion, knowing 
nothing of art, cannot cultivate his talent. I have de- 
plored the situation very much, but she has done well in 
all other respects. Your faces," she said, speaking to 
both, "are very good references, as one accustomed to 
reading human nature would not hesitate to say, but ofi 
course, Miss Mills, I shall expect other references." 

"City references ?" asked Edith, the light of hope leav- 
ing her face 

Mrs. Childs saw the change, and hastened to reply, 
"Not necessarily, if others are satisfactory." 

"I brought them with me," said Edith. She and Helen 
had prevailed upon Mrs. Lome to allow them to search 
Edith's trunk for the precious papers that had been folded 
and unfolded so many times that they were broken and 
torn in a number of places. Mrs. Lome stood guard over 
them while the search was made, lest the girls, over- 
anxious, might take other things not asked for. Whert 
they found what they wanted, with a flourish the land- 
lady locked the trunk and put the key again on the ring 
that was well loaded with passports to many locks- 
trunks and otherwise. 

These papers, only two, short, ragged references, were 
shown to Mrs. Childs. 

She read them, then taking from a table near at hand, 
an ivory pad containing paper and a small, pearl-handled 
lead pencil that was attached to the pad by a tiny gold 
chain, transcribed the names and the addresses of the ones 
who signed the references. She arose, and gave the 
papers back to Miss Mills. "In a week or ten days you 
will hear from me," she said, still standing. 

Helen and Edith rose, too, and bidding Mrs. Childs a 
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goodmorning, they were shown out by the servant who 
brought them up. * 

As they went through the lower hall they saw ten or 
twelve women, some who were not more than out of 
1 their teens, others who were more matured, some gaudily 
dressed, and who, evidently knowing before they came on 
what fashionable street the residence stood, had strained 
themselves to dress accordingly, consequently had greatly 
overdone the matter; others were more modest and se- 
date and had every appearance of poverty, and who, as 
Edith thought, must need a situation as much as she her- 
self did. 

The applicants had been seated according to their ar- 
rival, and even while Helen and Edith were going out, 
one, a rather bold-appearing girl, was standing waiting 
to be escorted to Mrs. Child's room. She looked as if she 
might have been daring enough to find her way alone and 
unguided, had she even known which way to go. 

Helen knew, if Edith did not, that the beautiful woman 
upstairs would only need to see the faces of some of her 
applicants to dismiss them hastily and with no unneces- 
sary ceremony. Helen had studied Mrs. Childs quite as 
much as Mrs. Childs had studied her and her companion. 
Her experience with all dispositions in the social world 
had given her a good insight into character. 

She knew that Mrs. Childs through her wealth and po- 
sition was compelled to be in society, which was not al- 
together averse to her, as her beauty was too great to 
keep her in the background, still, Helen did not fail to 
notice that the woman's eyes lighted up with deep-rooted, 
maternal love when speaking of her children who, did 
they resemble their mother greatly, must be little beauties. 
As Helen and Edith stepped out on the walk, Edith 
looked around at the magnificent home, and gave a sigh 
of relief. "O, how good it feels to be able to breathe 
again!" she exclaimed. 

Helen laughed. "Surely, Miss Mills, you did not hold 
your breath all the time we were in there ?" 

Edith glanced up and caught a glimpse of the merry 
twinkle in her companion's eyes. She smiled, too. "Had 
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you not been with me, Miss Rudolph," she said, "I never 
.would have entered the house in the first place." 

Helen knew it only too well, but feigned surprise. 
"Why?" she asked 

"Rich people are so stiff, and they feel so much better 
than common people," was the emphatic reply. 

"Some of them do," said Helen. "But if you have not 
associated with wealth to a great degree, you are apt to 
err in your judgment. Now, Mrs. Childs for instance, 
seems to be very nice." 

"Yes," assented Edith. "I was surprised. But such 
fine carpets, too good to walk on " 

"No, if they were," said Helen, "they would not be 
made." 

"I mean for comon people like us," Edith explained. 

"O, you mean, then, that Mrs. Childs, as well as all 
wealthy people, are made of finer clay than we are. We 
are only just mud, while they are " 

"O, Miss Rudolph," said Edith, in perplexity, "you 
know I don't mean that. But rich people are so stuck- 
up— they think themselves so great — and it always seems 
as if they were condescending when they speak to one 
like us, as if they were the summit of the mountain, and 
we the base." 

"If that be true," said Helen, naively, "we are of much 
more importance than they, for the summit could never 
be reached without the base; and without the base, or 
foundation, there would be no summit." 

Edith smiled as she saw how cleverly her companion 
had reversed her own remark. 

"You will find wealthy people, Miss Mills, much the 
same as other classes. Some are sensible and refined, 
while others are just the reverse, and hide their faults 
behind their fortunes." 

"I almost hope I won't get that position, anyway, as 
bad as I need a place," Edith said. "Such fine chairs and 
elegant pictures, I would not know how to act." 

"O, then," rejoined Helen, "it is the furniture, and not 
the owners, that frightens you !" 

Edith became much embarrassed. She stammered and 
Hesitated. She looked annoyed and somewhat petulant 
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Helen thought best not to tease her farther. "I sin- 
cerely hope, Miss Mills, that your application will be ac- 
cepted. You need the position, and Mrs. Childs needs 
you. Believe me, it is not the easiest matter in the world 
for a sweet, sensitive woman like Mrs. Childs to obtain 
a governess to her liking. She has good principles and 
seems to be in every particular a perfect lady." 

"She does," said Edith, more buoyant than before. "But 
I will stand no chance whatever among the other appli- 
cants. They must be much better educated than I am." 

"And much bolder," suggested Helen. "Mrs. Childs 
is one who could endure a little lack of education much 
better than boldness. I am sure she would not brook that 
for an instant. I believe your modesty made a good im- 
pression upon her. Your references are good, too." 

"It is a long time to wait, though, until I hear, isn't 
it?" 

"Yes: but you surely can endure for ten days what 
you have done for a year." 

"But my clothes! I have nothing." 

"Wear what you have until you can earn more." 

"But Mrs. Lome has them all." 

"I will see Mrs. Lome myseif," said Helen. "I think 
I can persuade her to let you have your belongings." 

"O, if you only would !" cried Edith, ecstatically. Her 
blue eyes were quite large as she said, "Really, I'm afraid 
of that woman. She has been so mean." She hissed out 
the last word, and ground her teeth with hatred. 

"I am not in the least afraid of her," said Helen, with 
confidence. "You will get your clothes, so never fear." 

They leisurely wended their way homeward, preferring 
to walk as far as they could in the open air which was 
very invigorating, being just cool enough after the ex- 
cessive heat of summer to make it thoroughly appreci- 
ated. 

Carriages passed them by, containing ladies of wealth 
and fashion, richly clad, enjoying a morning drive, with 
their coachmen sitting up as stiff and straight as if they 
were the victims of a strait- jacket or, in reality the owners 
of the vehicles, were it not for their conventional cos- 
tumes and their many polished brass buttons. 
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Open carriages whirled past; carriages with curtains 
slightly drawn and the windows only a trifle open, went 
more slowly by them, and, as Helen and Edith looked, 
they caught sight of well-wrapped invalids or elderly peo- 
ple who seemed averse to releasing their hold on earth 
life. 

Down the boulevard walked the girls, passing and 
meeting many pedestrians who, like themselves, were 
walking either from compulsion or preference. One 
glanced at another once, perhaps twice or three times, and 
was gone. Only a reflection that left no impression on 
Memory's page ! Only an incident that, like a plant with- 
out nourishment, fades away. 

Helen was thinking deeply of her dear ones at home, 
wondering, too, if she could fulfil her mission as ably as 
she would like. No, she could hardly call it a misson, 
for she would not pursue that to the exclusion of all else, 
to the detriment and annoyance of her friends and rela- 
tives, to the stinting of her own mind, but to the develop- 
ment of her life that would expand, and, in time, be far- 
reaching and outspreading in its influence, and, in its ex- 
pansion, at last promulgate her unselfish purposes. 

She would not pursue her object, meanwhile forgetful 
of or indifferent to all else but her one prime ideal, but 
she would permit the seed of charity to take root, to grow, 
to expand and gain strength by the best of nourishment 
and nurture — plenty of sunlight from her own life — until 
it became a part of her existence ; in fact, until love for 
mankind was her existence. Her object was something 
that could not be forced prematurely, but, like all precious 
fruits, in due time would mature to the owner's gratifi- 
cation and emulation. 

Meanwhile, she would do what she could in a small 
way. She would let her work be not as the grain of 
mustard seed that springs up readily from a tiny germ 
and without care soon reaches a height and breadth many 
times greater than the beginning, but as soon perishes and 
is lost when it should be firm and strong; but, rather like 
the acorn that is of slower growth, but each year finds 
it sturdier and stronger, more deeply rooted and imbed- 
ded in the earth, until, when maturity is reached, when 
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the fruitful period arrives, it defies the winds and rains, 
the tempests to which it bows and bends, but remains 
steadfast for centuries. 

Yes : the acorn must represent her charity — love — but 
she must take the place of Mother Nature, and give the 
little germ nutriment that it might thrive and grow strong 
and sturdy and outreaching, until, in time, it would have 
offered its welcome shade to many, until its good deeds 
were radiated from one to the other, until many lives had 
been gladdened, refreshed and rejuvenated by its substan- 
tial influence. 

She hardly noticed the numerous vehicles that rolled 
by, or the finely dressed occupants. The silence of her 
companion was not noticeable, either, for Edith, too, had 
been thinking, but a trifle less deeply than Helen, as was 
evidenced by her remark which aroused Helen to her 
presence once more. 

"Miss Rudolph, isn't that lady just beautiful? Look! 
In the open carriage. How I should love to be in her 
place!" 

Helen looked up, and saw a very pleasant-faced wo- 
man, exquisitely gowned, sitting languidly in her car- 
riage, carrying a small parasol to shield her peach-blow 
complexion from the sun. Her coachman was driving 
quite close to the walk, and, from the the lady's actions, 
she must be overhearing Edith's ecstatic remarks. 

"I'd give anything in this world to be like her," Edith 
continued; "beautiful and wealthy. O, look, Miss Ru- 
dolph, the carriage has stopped ! Now, we can get a bet- 
ter view of her." 

The lady threw back from her shoulders a black velvet 
cape, lined with a dark lavender silk that was so deep- 
tinted it had the appearance of purple. Her heavy black 
silk only made her fair face fairer. Her beautiful eyes 
were wistful, as the coachman, at her request, halted. 
She turned toward Helen and Edith, and beckoned to 
them with her daintily gloved hand, to come to her. 
Somewhat surprised, they approached. 

Gracefully ignoring Helen, the woman, as handsome 
when closely viewed as when the distance was greater, 
addressed Edith unceremoniously ; 
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"My dear, I heard your remarks, and I only wish to 
say to you that you have an incorrect view of happiness. 
What would wealth suffice, if you were alone in the world 
—deprived by death of husband, parents, and three babies 
— my all? Can wealth bring diem back? What are 
riches to me when my heart beats sad and lonely beneath 
costly garments? You little know what you ask. 

"You have God's greatest blessing — health — and, in 
time, you will have love and loved ones. You would ex- 
change your station for mine? Look here!" And the 
lady uncovered two crutches that were no less crutches, 
though padded with velvet. "For ten years, these have 
been my sole companions. I would gladly exchange al^ 
my wealth for the health you possess — yes, even for one 
day. Are you willing to exchange?" 

"I thought not," she said, as Edith shook her head. 
"But, remember, dear, that wealth is not all in this life. 
The lot of a laboring man or woman blessed with health 
and friends, is superior to my own, and I would, O, so 
gladly exchange, but I cannot. Fate has decreed other- 
wise. Goodbye, and do not forget that oftentimes velvets 
and fine laces are coverings for broken hearts." 

The carriage drove on, but Edith was so impressed with 
the lady's words and her manner that she stood where she 
was, gazing after the embodiment of wealth, and, if the 
woman spoke truly, the embodiment of sorrow. Edith's 
face was very thoughtful, and silence reigned between 
the two girls. 

Other carriages as fine as the one that had made the 
stop, other ladies as well dressed as the one who had 
spoken to Edith, passed and repassed, but Edith did not 
see them. Pedestrians went by and glanced at the girl 
standing there as if petrified. 

After a few moments, she turned to Helen: "Miss 
Rudolph, could that lady have referred to herself?" 

"Undoubtedly, for her heart seemed to be in her 
words." 

"But she does not show her grief. One would think 
her face would indicate sorrow if she has had it." 

"Not always, Miss Mills. Somtimes the deepest grief 
is hidden to the world behind a sweet, pleasant face such 
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as this lady has. Unselfish mourners do not permit their 
troubles to be revealed to all the world, either by words 
or expression of countenance. Selfish people unmask 
their sorrow to all, believing theirs is much greater than 
any other could possibly be, and the whole world should 
sympathize with them; whereas, the world has quite 
enough grief of its own, if each of us endeavors to hide 
our own heart's sorrow. 

"Selfish grief is generally superficial and, therefore, 
shortlived; but unselfish woe sinks deep into the soul 
and purifies one's Kfe of much of its dross. Unselfish 
people are always purer and more refined for the afflic- 
tions that have come upon them. They are models of pa- 
tient endltrance. ,, 

"I do not understand, though, how any one could pos- 
sibly suffer as this lady has done, both mentally and phys- 
ically, and yet be so youthful looking." 

"Her soul is young, Edith; therefore, its temporary 
tenement is young in appearance, too. She clearly shows 
that she has put self in the background, and lives for the 
pleasure she can give to others." 

"But wasn't it strange that she spoke to me?" 

"O, I do not know," Helen replied. "She heard what 
you said and knew you had incorrect ideas of life. She 
wanted to set you aright while you are still young." 

"I am glad* she did," Edith said. "For I've always 
thought that wealthy people were selfish, but the hap- 
piest people on earth. Or, if they were not happy it must 
be their own fault. From my childhood, when 1 was a 
tiny girl, I have always longed to be rich. I have always 
envied wealthy people. I thought I would give anything 
in the wide world to have all the money I could spend, 
to have fine dresses, horses, carriages and servants." 

"That is but natural," said the one who had forgone all 
the things mentioned, temporarily, for an insight into the 
other side of life. "We are always aspiring for a change. 
We are never altogether content with what we have. It 
is better so, or there would be no progress. I hope that 
you may some day possess all the things you have men- 
tioned, but, Miss Mills, you will find that the only true 
riches after all are the soul's riches. If we possess an 
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enriched soul, our lives will be one of love and fruitful 
ness. 

"No diadems will shine as bright before our Creator 
as good thoughts and good deeds, be they ever so small. 
All the wealth of the world's rulers would not compare 
in brilliancy with the pure, untarnished radiance emanat- 
ing from one act of kindness, if it be done in a heartfelt 
manner. Earth's riches are temporal and fleeting; but 
the soul's diadems are eternal. We should strive, then, 
for what is everlasting, rather than for the wealth of a 
passing moment as compared with eternity." 

"Miss Rudolph, how good you are 1" exclaimed Edith, 
admiringly, clasping both her hands on Helen's arm, as 
the two were walking down the avenue. 

"No, I am not good," was the emphatic reply. "But 
I hope I may do some good in the world." 

"You have already. Few would have done with us as 
you have." 

A shade of annoyance crossed Helen's face. "That is 
the merest nothing," she said. "II you appreciate it, I 
am doubly rewarded; but we are not put here to crush 
out the lives of the ones less fortunate than we." 

"Extray edi-shun! Extray edi-shun of Times! Times!" 

"That boy has a loud voice for such a small mouth, 
hasn't he?" Edith said, laughingly. "If he were as large 
as his cry indicates, we should see a giant coming." 

Helen smiled as a little newsboy, not more than eight 
or nine years of age, came nearer them, crying out his 
papers, of which he had a large bundle. 

As cold as the air was, the child was barefoot. His 
trousers, coming half-way between his knees and ankles, 
were held in place by one home-made suspender of blue 
and white striped ticking. For want of buttons, the sus- 
pender was fastened with a loop and a stick. His little, 
brown, striped gingham shirt showed much wear. It was 
inclined to creep out from beneath the loose band of his 
trousers, and pouch out all around his waist. The freckles 
that covered his face could not hide the quick intelligence. 
His dark, shaggy hair was surmounted by a torn-brim 
straw hat. His black eyes seemed to detect a customer 
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afar off. He made bold to approach Helen, holding out 
a fresh, ink-scented paper. 

She smiled sweetly at him. "How much?" she aske<L 

"Tree cents." 

"I'll take two. My friend wants one." 

"O, Miss Rudolph " 

Helen drew forth a shining twenty-five cent piece, and 
put it in the little brown fist that immediately dove down 
into a side pocket for change. 

"Never mind that," said Helen. 

The boy's face lighted up with a smile. "Miss, yer a 
brick ! Yer good stuff all right." He started on down 
the street, with a broad grin on his face, but a number 
of times he looked around at the one who had been kind 
to him. 

Between the cries of his wares, he turned toward Helen 
who had rewarded his glances by looking at him twice. 
His heart was light, and, with the diminution of his 
papers, his feelings arose. He pictured to himself what 
more he could buy now with the few cents, and, best of 
all, he hoped that he would see the young lady again soon. 

Poor little lad, like many another newsboy, had little 
to comfort him, or give him any pleasure. Parentless and 
alone, with the exception of a crippled older brother 
whom he tried hard to support, his life was all but sun- 
shine. When one gave him a smile, his hopes arose ; but 
when one frowned, he thought all the world cold and 
surly. Down the street he went until he lost sight of the 
kind lady. 

"Extray ! Latest edi-shun Times, Herald, Journal, 

Post! City papers! New York papers! Extray edi- 
shun!" 

Helen and Edith, interrupted for only a short time by 
the bright-eyed little newsboy, scanned the papers for 
their advertisements, hardly expecting to find them, al- 
though the hour was much past noon. To their surprise, 
they saw them, neatly interspersed among the many 
others. 

Edith was elated. She felt that did she fail to secure 
the place with Mrs. Childs, no doubt her neatly-worded 
press notice would bring her some replies. Perhaps, in 
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that way, she could soon find employment; and she owed 
it all to her newly-found friend whose actions at times 
puzzled her very much. She seemed to have no thought 
of self, or, if she did, she generously kept such thoughts 
in the background. Edith felt that she could not do 
enough for her, and was effusive in her demonstrations, 
which Helen checked as best she could. 

Helen was confident that soon she, too, would be en- 
gaged in some occupation. She was well pleased, so far, 
with her stay in the city. Even if it was only a short time 
since she arrived, she felt that she was being led into the 
very channels she so much desired to explore. Her com- 
panionship with Edith favorably impressed her. She 
knew the girl was quite eligible to be an employee in the 
house of anyone, even so sweet a lady as Mrs. Quids ap- 
peared to be. She would be glad for Edith's sake, if Mrs. 
Childs would see fit to employ her. 

Helen did not know why she was confident; but she 
was. She knew that if the other four girls proved to be 
as alert and attractive as Edith, they, too, would erelong 
be earning money, and live befitting girls of their station, 
for they were genteel and refined, and had proven them- 
selves kind and conscientious. All would end well, die 
was certain. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"O, Miss Rudolph, I am going to Mrs. Childs'! See 
what a dear little note she sent me 1" Edith came flutter- 
ing into Helen's room, holding a daintily scented note in 
her hand. 

Helen was writing some letters to her parents and Vio- 
let, sitting by the one window in her room. She looked 
up in glad surprise. She knew that the time had almost 
expired that Mrs. Childs had said her former governess 
would remain. 

Helen wondered as the days went by, and no word 
came from the wealthy woman, if Edith, after all, would 
be doomed to disappointment ; but she would not give up 
hope. Edith, more easily discouraged, had allowed all 
hope to die out, but her glowing face now revealed hec 
joy and delight. 

"Isn't it just too grand, Miss Rudolph? Do you really 
think I will know how to act ?" 

Helen was greatly amused. "Certainly," she said con- 
fidently. "Act your very best, and do not let that worry 
you. Mrs. Childs would sooner forgive a lack of con- 
ventialism in you than a shirking of your duties. But you 
will do admirably, Miss Mills; I have no fears. I am 
pleased, dear, for you are deserving." 

"You dear, good Miss Rudolph! You have all the 
praise." 

Again a shade of annoyance crept over Helen's face. 
"What little I can do for you, Miss Mills, please take it 
as a matter of course. I want no praise." 

"Such a girl!" exclaimed Edith. "Here you have 
given up your whole time to us ever since you have been 
here, and have not tried to find a situation for yourself at 
all, when we know you must need it. Besides all the ex- 
pense you have been to " 

"I have been well repaid," said Hdtti t cck&Vj, "*vmA 
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you are going to Mrs. Childs, and since Miss Leming has 
such a good position. That is not bad for ten days' work, 
is it?" 

"Indeed, it is splendid!" was the emphatic rejoinder. 
"Had it not been for you, we would have been living on 
a cracker a day by this time." Edith laughed heartily, 
joined by her friend. "I can laugh now, but I could not 
a week ago, or even yesterday. But I wonder how Blisses 
like their new office girl," Edith said, referring to Miss 
Leming whom Helen had helped to secure employment 
in a large law office, in answer to the advertisement in- 
serted. 

Miss Leming, accompanied by Helen, personally an- 
swered the replies she had received, of which there were 
many. All one day, they went here and there, but some- 
thing prevented the acceptance— either the place was not 
suitable for the applicant, or the applicant did not fit the 
position. 

Many laughable incidents occurred, and others re- 
vealed a decided lack of morality on the part of the ones 
who answered. Miss Leming's advertisement was for 
office work of any kind, as she understood bookkeeping 
thoroughly, was a good accountant, and, also, did steno- 
graphic work. 

As Helen surmised, the young lady's "Wanted" 
brought numerous replies, and they immediately set out 
to ascertain just whom the answers came from. 

One reply, which was unusually pleasing in its effusive- 
ness, Miss Leming had anticipated would be the one she 
would accept. She was very anxious to reach that par- 
ticular one, but, as a few of the others came from nearer 
localities, to them they went first. But, as Helen noticed, 
her companion was a little indifferent, and decidedly in- 
dependent, for she was over-anxious to see the man who 
had written the graceful little note, and signed himself 
"Your obedient servant, Mr. Elsworth." 

Miss Leming imagined that the man must be wealthy 
and old, (but just why she gave him in advance these at- 
tributes, enviable and otherwise, she failed to make clear y 
and was very desirous of securing some one who coula 
do his work well — thus shifting the burden to the em- 
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ployee's shoulders. She even thought he might offer her 
a very pretty salary, and, in time, a share of his business. 

At last, "Mr. Elsworth's" turn on the list came, and the 
two girls wended their way in his direction. The street 
was narrow and dirty ; the buildings high and compact. 

"This can't be the street," said the young lady whose 
aspirations soared cloudward. 

"Consult the list/* suggested Helen, in reply. 

Miss Leming did so, and found they were correct. "It 
must be in one of these large buildings, then." And she, 
this time in the lead, went boldly and confidently up to 
the most prepossessing structure. 

She stepped back. "O, no, this is number ten," she said, 
disappointedly, "and the note says number thirty-two. It 
is down this way farther." 

Again in the lead, anxious to find the wealthy old man 
who had written such an humble epistle, Miss Leming, 
followed by Helen who could hardly keep pace with the 
buoyant young lady, walked briskly down the street. 

As they went, the street became dirtier and gloomier, 
the buildings older and more rickety ; but Miss Leming, 
determined not to give up and count herself outdone, 
showed no signs of relenting, though her hopes did not 
run so high as they had done. 

They soon came to number 32, which was almost ef- 
faced from the transom. Finding that the door was at 
the foot of a stairway, they decided to ascend, and, no 
doubt, Mr. Elsworth's name in bright letters would 
guide them to a well-lighted, well-furnished office room 
on the "second floor front." 

When they reached the second floor, however, a careful 
search revealed no "Mr. Elsworth." Meeting a boy in 
the hall, Helen accosted him : 

"Can you tell us where Mr. Elsworth's office is ?" 

The boy stared at them, and tried to recall the name. 
"Elsworth? Elsworth! I don't know no sich a party, 
an' I know bout every one roun' here." 

"But his office must be in this building," persisted Miss 
Leming. "Number thirty-two." 

"This is thirty-two all right, but I don't know him," 
answered the boy, flippantly. 
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"Here's the note; you can see for yourself — if you 
can read." And Miss Leming produced the reply. 

The bpy read it and smiled, then contracted his brows 
for awhile. 'That must be the queer old guy that's up 
on the sixth floor." And he clapped his hands in glee. 

Helen could not resist a smile, but Miss Leming was 
greatly annoyed, as she clearly showed by her deepening 
color. She drew herself up quite haughtily. 

"Please tell us how to reach his office," she said in a 
commanding tone. "I wish to see him." 

"Give me ten cents, an* I will," said the boy, saucily. 
"It's worth that to steer you up there, an' you'd never 
find it alone." He laughed loudly again. "What he 
wants with an office girl, I dunno, for his room is hardly 
big enough fer himself. He must change his name as 
often as a lizard changes color, fer I guess he's known by 
a dozen difrent names. But this is the first time I've 
had 'Elsworth' slung at me." 

"You talk too much," said the anxious applicant, vainly 
trying to keep up her spirits, and not reveal the humilia- 
tion she felt. 

Helen, to relieve the girl's embarrassment as much as 
possible, gave the boy the money, and asked him to escort 
them up. It was well that he did, for the way led through 
dark halls and winding stairways, all the time going to- 
ward the rear of the long building. 

"Here it is," said the boy, as he stopped before a room 
in the very rear of the building; and with that, their 
escort left them to their fate, snickering as he went. "Els- 
worth! that's a new one on me," he chuckled. 

Miss Leming stamped her foot impatiently. She 
knocked at the door, as she did not know what else to do. 

A little man in shirt-sleeves opened the door for them, 
and seeing two ladies, bowed almost to the floor as he 
bade them enter. 

The room was as the boy said, not much too large for 
the one occupant; and to show an air of business, he 
had his large desk littered with papers, his waste-basket 
running over with them, and the floor well covered with 
discarded ones which Helen's quick eye noticed were torn 
bits of newspapers, most of them. 
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Mr. Elsworth tried hard to give one the impression of 
a business man fairly over-run with work. Even while he 
was seating his two callers, he grasped a large pen from 
behind his very small, illy-shaped ear, and wrote a few 
lines on a block of paper, addressed an envelope which 
he nervously tore up and threw on the floor, took an ac- 
count book from a pigeon-hole and made a few entries 
in it, then, as quickly returned ibto its place, opened and 
unopened the desk drawers, referred to a letter or two on 
the file, all the time talking to his visitors. 

"So you are Miss Leming? Well, I answered your 
advertisement. It was well worded, Miss Leming, the 
style prepossessing and attractive, and says I to myself, 
'I'll answer it and find out who the one is who can ex- 
press herself so concisely/ I love to meet young ladies. 
I very much like to make their acquaintance, and if we 
can make suitable arrangements, says I to myself, Miss 
Leming is the one, though I must say I really prefer a 
younger lady. One not over seventeen or eighteen fills 
the bill exactly. You must be all of twenty ?" he inquired. 

"I am twenty-two," said Miss Leming, biting her lips 
in annoyance. 

"Ah, twenty-two!" And Mr. Elsworth turned again 
to his desk and wrote a few words. "I really thought you 
were more, but a man, to be gallant, must always under- 
estimate a lady's age. It is deplorable that such is the 
case. But a young lady should not have lost all her 
charms at that matured age; however, eighteen is bet- 
ter, and seventeen better still. Then, they are sweet and 
innocent, have associated little with the world ; they like 
to hear loving speeches, and are decidedly the most at- 
tractive; while at twenty-two, one knows more, is really 
too wise. At that age, she has invariably lost some of the 
innocence and winsomeness she possessed at seventeen, 
and is getting quite well up in years. 

"To please me, Miss Leming, you should have given 
your age younger, but it would have done no good — none 
at all. I would have known. I have always made a study 
of the female face which, when beautiful, always fills me 
with rapture, like a glimpse of Heaven. Ah! a man 
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who has no eye for feminine charms is an alien in this 
world : he has no right to live. If I could have my way, 
I would be surrounded by a bevy of pretty girls— my 
chosen age, seventeen or eighteen — none more than that. 
I would fill my office with them." 

"That would not require very many," said Miss Lem- 
ing, in disgust. 

Helen had hard work to repress her laughter, as she 
saw how crestfallen her friend looked, when she had at 
last encountered her "Mr. Elsworth." 

"Ah ! no, my dear ; but I would enlarge the office, you 
see. Anyway to suit the gentler sex. That is all I live 
for." 

"But why did you answer my advertisement if you had 
no work for me?" asked the applicant. 

"I have work," was the reply ; "I am deluged with it 
But I fear you and I could not agree. You see you have 
passed the pliable age " 

"Have you not, too?" inquired Miss Leming, half- 
angrily. 

"It makes no difference with a man, you know, my 
dear. I must be forty-five or fifty " 

"You look it," interrupted the applicant, with unmis- 
takable irony in her voice. 

The little man was not in the least disturbed, but pro- 
ceeded as calmly as though there had been no interrup- 
tion : " — but the older a man gets to be, the more he ap- 
preciates beauty ; but when he is young, he prefers matur- 
ed feminine judgment. I fear, too, my dear Miss Lem- 
ing, we could not agree as to salary. I work for nothing; 
you would have to do the same ; but being with me should 
well repay you." 

"Perhaps it should," said the humiliated girl, now 
thoroughly aroused, "but it wouldn't." 

"Ah, no ! Were you only eighteen, you would be pleas- 
ed to remain with me, to listen to me, to work for me." 

"I am very thankful I am more than eighteen, then," 
said Miss Leming, rising to go. 

"Do not feel my refusal too keenly, my dear Miss 
Leming, It was my intention to start next week for 
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Europe, if you suited me, but I shall have to postpone my 
trip." 

"I thought you wanted an office girl !" said the rejected 
applicant, in astonishment. 

"So I do," said the man, smiling, and not in the least 
confused. "But I want one who would be a companion 
to me, some one who would be willing to go with me 
wherever I went, some one not past the docile age " 

Miss Leming whisked open the door, and stepped out 
into the poorly lighted hall, making fair headway in the 
darkness, followed closely by Helen. 

Neither of them bade the man adieu, and utterly ignor- 
ed his "Goodbye, my dear Miss Leming, I am sorry to 
refuse you, but " 

Through the halls Miss Leming went, down the stairs, 
lever pausing, never speaking, ignoring the boy who had 
>een their escort to the office, whom they met on the sec- 
>nd floor, not halting until she had reached the sidewalk. 

Helen could but wonder how her companion had found 
he way so easily. 

Burning with rage and mortification, the girl only 
glanced around to see that Helen was following, then, 
eading out again, she did not stop until they were sev- 
eral blocks away from the street on which Mr. Elsworth 
esided. 

As she went to step on a car, she turned to Helen. 
'What did that big fool want to answer my advertise- 
nent for ? He hasn't enough brains to go in out of the 
vet." 

Helen had been almost suffering to laugh, but out of 
leference to Miss Leming, she had repressed her laugh- 
er; but now the opportunity presented itself, and she 
ook advantage of it and gave vent to her pent-up feel- 
ngs. She laughed until the tears rolled down her cheeks 
ind until Miss Leming herself joined in. 

"Mr. Elsworth" was not mentioned again, and Helen 
lOticed with pleasure that her friend, after her keen dis- 
ippointment, was much less haughty. She had evidently 
iiscovered that the most charmingly worded, effusive 
replies were not always conducive to the best results. 

One little reply that read: 
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"Come to our office, 5 P. M. today. If you meet the 
requirements, will engage you. 

"Bliss & Bliss," 
was the one that proved to be the most tangible. 

With that notable law firm, Miss Leming secured em- 
ployment, although she had to compete with many others. 
Her accomplishments, and her rapidity and accuracy as 
an accountant and stenographic operator were superior, 
and she was engaged. 

It was to her that Miss Mills referred when she came 
into Helen's room to impart the glad news of her engage- 
ment at Mrs. Quids'. 

"They cannot choose but like her," said Helen, "for she 
is very accurate and most emphatic. Bliss & Bliss would 
not dally long with one who did not come up to the 
standard. They know there are many inferior clerks to 
one good one." 

"It always pays to learn well what you learn, doesn't 
it?" said Edith. "Take myself for instance. Had I idled 
away my time at school, had fallen behind my classes 
through shirking, and had failed to apply myself as I 
ought, I would never have secured the position that I 
have." 

"Very true," said Helen. "One thing learned well is 
vastly better than a dozen half learned. After that one 
particular work is completed, then take up others, but 
not until one has perfected one's self in something that 
would command a good salary, that, if necessity demands, 
one would not be thrown out on the world without a pro- 
fession." 

"No, I believe before one goes on the water, one should 
learn to swim," said Edith, gaily. 

"That is just the idea!" Helen remarked. "Then there 
is less danger of being drowned. Anyway, one has the 
satisfaction of knowing that the very best has been done. 
But, Edith, when do you go to Mrs. Childs?" 

"She wants me in the morning; and that old Mrs. 
Lome has not given up my clothes and trunk." 

"Have you asked her?" 

"Yes: last night; but she wouldn't do it, for she did 
not believe I was going to work. She's an old beast 1 
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f She's so afraid she won't get what little money we owe 

her; and, really, Miss Rudolph, if the truth were known, 

we don't owe her one cent." 
"I do not believe you do, either," replied Helen, biting 

the end of the pencil she held in her hand. She looked 

unconcernedly out of the window, at the delightful 

scenery of dilapidated tin roofs and grimy houses. 

"What am I going to do ? You advise me, Miss Ru- 
dolph." 
"About what?" asked Helen, indifferently. 
"You are absent-minded today. You must be think- 
ing of your lover." 
"I have none," was the answer, through a smile, 

"That is what all the girls say." 

"But it is true in my case." 

"You will not be loverless long, if you stay here. There 
are at least three ready to follow in ycur wake. I have 
eyes if I am a 'cheap' boarder." 

"You will not be so long," said Helen, utterly ignor- 
ing the former part of Edith's remarks, for they struck 
quite near her heart, as one face kept rising before her 
all the morning, though she tried hard to banish it. 

"I will be if I can't get my dresses." 

"Your clothes are here, Edith," was the calm reply. 

"Where?" 

"Here in my closet." 

Edith sprang up from the foot of the bed where she 
had been sitting, all excited. "How came they here?" 

"I persuaded Mrs. Lome this morning to let me have 
them in my room. You come down and sleep with me 
tonight, and renovate your baggage here, for I daresay 
it must need it badly after being in the store room." 

"But how did you happen to get it? You must have 
paid what we owe her. If you did, Miss Rudolph, I shall 

be angry. You've done too much now " Edith's face 

was sorrowful, yet pleased. 

"Pay ! What is the use of paying for things you can 
get without?" asked Helen, merrily. "Mrs. Lome was 
afraid to refuse me. You do not understand dealing with 
her, and I do." 

"Miss Rudolph, I understand enough about Mx&% 
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Lome to know she would not make any kind of a bargain 
unless there was money in it for her." 

"You do not know, Miss Mills, how very cross I can 
look when I try. I looked awfully cross at Mrs. Lome, 
and she surrendered all she had of yours." 

"That would do to tell to some one who does not know 
her as well as I do; but I know better." Edith sat down 
on the bed again, looking quite gloomy. "I don't want 
you doing so much for me when I can never repay yott 
for what you have already done." 

"I thought you were not to mention that again, Edith," 
said Helen, sternly. Rising, she went to the wardrobe and 
opened it, displaying Edith's trunk, and a few of her best 
dresses hanging up. "Here are your clothes, but if yott 
are going to be cross with me, I shall wear them myself/' 

Edith sprang up and threw both arms around Helen, 
and kissed her affectionately. "You dear, good girl ! No 
one could be cross with you for long at a time. But, 
really, you ought not " 

Helen tried to look very determined as she said, "Do 
you want your dresses or not ?" and made a movement to 
shut the closet door again. 

"Of course I do ; and you don't know how much I ap* 
predate your kindness. You are too good! There! 1 
will say it — you are the very best girl in the whole world." 

Helen could not keep from laughing, for Edith held 
her so tightly that she could not move. 

"You sit down, Miss Rudolph, and supervise, while 1 
am making preparations. I hardly have anything good 
enough to wear at Mrs. Childs." 

"Miss Mills, do not think because you are employed in 
a wealthy home that you are expected to dress as well as 
the ladies of the house." 

"No; I know it, but I should like to have better 
clothes." 

"Yours are quite good enough, and you have much 
more than I." 

Edith's expression was quite sad. "I know that is true, 
and it is why I dislike to have you spending your money 
on me, when you need it for yourself." 

"No, I do not need it," was the reply. "I have quite 
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enough dresses to suit me. They soon go out of style. 
I said what I did, Edith, to make you content with what 
you have, by comparing your good supply of comfortable 
dresses with my own. All you need to do at Mrs. Childs 
is to keep yourself neat. That is all she will expect in 
the way of dressing." 

"O, if I were only rich!" said Edith, "then I could 
gratify my love for finery." She was packing her trunk, 
having taken everything out arid laid upon the floor and 
bed. She intended taking only just what was needed, and 
would store the others, that, if at any time she wanted 
them, she could return for them. She had momentarily 
forgotten just what she had said, but all at once she 
realized it. 

"O, no, I don't wish that, either. I forgot myself. I 
may be happiest as I am — but I can hardly think so. Did 
I tell you, Helen, that Mrs. Childs will send her carriage 
forme?" 

"No : but that is very kind of her." 

"Won't Mrs. Lome be wild? She will think I am 
somebody after all." 

"Mrs. Lome is a queer woman," commented Helen. 
"Rather too mercenary." 

"Decidedly too, I should say," responded Edith, fold- 
ing a dark-blue summer silk, to place carefully in the 
trunk. "I think I'll wear this, though. I want to look 
as swell as I can, riding in the carriage drawn by two 
prancing horses, and driven by a liveried coachman. 
Whew! but I feel proud already. I hardly know you, 
Miss Rudolph." 

Helen laughed merrily. Edith joined in, then sat down 
on the floor, and began making an assortment of trifles. 

"I must not forget, though, that I am yet only Edith 
Mills — a governess! But what do you say for me to 
wear, Miss Rudolph? You said nothing when I men- 
tioned the blue silk, but you looked a great deal." 

Helen arose from her little rocking-chair, and inspected 
the dress that Edith had thrown on the bed. 

She found a very pretty costume, well made, but a bit 
out of style. The waist was elaborately trimmed ill 
cream lace and a few ribbon bows. 
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Edith watched Helen intently as the inspection was 
made, and until Helen sat down again. "You do not 
like it?" 

"Yes, indeed; I think the dress very pretty/' 

"Is it suitable ?" 

"I hardly think so, dear; but you be the judge." 

"No: please tell me. You think it too fussy?" 

"Not at all for certain occasions, but I hardly think 
your drive tomorrow warrants such a dress. Keep this 
one for evening wear, Edith. It will be so pretty; and 
wear your tailor-made cloth." 

"I have no hat to match it. I wish I had one like 
yours." 

"Take mine, then. It matches your dress exactly." 

"Helen Rudolph, you would give your head away if 
you could." 

"No, only my head-gear, child," said Helen, drolly. 

"But what would you do for a hat? You are foolish 
and I won't take it." 

"Then let's go out and see if we can find you some- 
thing. You have no hat at all that would do." 

"Well, if you will let me return you the money from 
the very first that Mrs. Childs pays me; otherwise, not. 
Now will you?" 

"Yes : anyway to suit you. We need not quarrel about 
that." 

"All right ; we will go now." And Edith donned her 
borrowed sailor, and together she and Helen went out to 
make the purchase. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" What do you say to having a musicale this evening?" 

It was the noon hpur at Mrs. Lome's, and all the board- 
ers were seated together around the table. The speaker 
was a young man — a silk goods clerk in a down-town 
store — a natty, tidy little fellow, with a pretty, semi-bru- 
nette complexion that a girl might envy. The rose flush 
on his cheeks showed through the clear skin. His hazel 
eyes were always twinkling with merriment. Just a tiny 
moustache graced his full, red upper lip. 

To say that he was handsome, would never be disput- 
ed, if one only cared for a striking face; but he was a 
trifle too short and slender, his hands and feet altogether 
too feminine to pose as a standard of man. But he was 
peculiarly adapted to his line of work, as his face was 
quite enough to draw the ladies to his counter, and his 
manner altogether charming enough to hold them there 
until they purchased. 

His name was decidedly common — Jones — not in the 
least in keeping with his face and manner — Edgar Jones 
—but called by every one just plain "J ones -" 

He might have been a trifle devoted to himself, might 
even have believed himself fascinating; at times, one 
might think so, then the next moment forget that you 
had believed him vain and egotistical. He had such dip- 
lomatic ability, and a keen perception of the way the 
wind blew. He was quick to discern the turn of the tide, 
and to take advantage of it. If it suited his purpose bet- 
ter to agree with one, he surrendered his views tempor- 
arily; with the best of grace. Contrarily, if he could 
gain a point by resisting, he held on as tenaciously as a 
puppy holds to a thing it wishes to hide. 

Jones was liked by all the opposite sex. One thing in 
his favor — he was not disliked by one of his own. If 
the other young men did not care for him, they sitwjVj Vcfc. 
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him alone, but did not dislike him; in fact, that was a 
hard matter to do, as there was nothing about him to re- 
pel one, and not so much to hold one's affections. 

Jones was always a leader in dress among his associ- 
ates. One could always look to him for the latest style in 
ties, whether four-in-hands, puffs, scarfs, tiny bows, or 
what not. If striking colors were to be worn, Jones had 
them. The latest cut of coats, he always wore; likewise, 
shoes and hats. 

All the girls at the boarding-house seemed alike pleas- 
ing to him. He singled no one out, but if one was left 
without an escort, Jones filled the place. The dressmaker 
and milliner apprentices were vying with the others for 
his favor, but he gave them no cause to be jubilant over 
their places in his affections. He seemed just as fond of 
talking to the woman-lawyer, as with any of the others. 
He had been most gracious to Helen since she came three 
weeks before, but it was greatly on account of her mus- 
ical ability, as he was very fond of music. 

He looked around the table at all, awaiting an answer. 
One seemed waiting for another, and no one answered. 

"Don't disturb me by so many voices all at once/' 
said he. "It sounds like a very Babel." 

Some of the girls tittered, and the boys smiled, but 
still no one replied. 

"I asked how many would like to have a musicale this 
evening. I am sure you did not understand me," he said, 
as he arose and stood behind his chair. 

The dressmaker and milliner apprentices looked up 
from their plates, shyly, and smiled, but their smiles 
were lost on him. 

"Will you join us?" said Jones, addressing the lawyer- 
to-be. 

"I have no objections whatever," she replied, "if the 
others will. Indeed, I shall be extremely pleased." 

"One strike," said Jones, counting on his fingers. 

Some of the young men had engagements and could 
not remain, but each girl, in turn, except Helen, was 
asked ; and all accepted. 

The young man at the opposite end of the table had 
been forced to decline, and he looked a trifle appealingly 
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at Helen as he did so. She noticed his glance, and her 

eyes fell. He had some accounts to make up in connec- 
tion with his day's work that would detain him quite 
late — too late, he thought, to take part in the musicale. 

The banker-politician said nothing, but waited for the 
others. He finished dinner and rose to go, when Jones 
turned to him : 

"Look here, Marshall, you will join us, won't you?" 

Mr. Marshall turned his fat face around, and looked 
admiringly at Helen as he replied: 

"If Miss Rudolph will." 

Helen blushed deeply, as she was much more embar- 
rassed than pleased. All eyes were turned toward her. 

"It was a foregone conclusion that Miss Rudolph 
would be with us," said Jones. "Otherwise we would 
have no music." 

The woman-lawyer and one or two other girls who, a 
moment before, were inwardly chuckling at what thev 
thought was an intended slight to the newcomer, as Hel- 
en had seemingly been ignored by not being asked to 
remain, now were forced to contract their elation and 
secret hopes until they became of normal size once more. 

Helen attempted to protest, but was overpowered. She 
was much more thorough in music than any of the other 
girls, though they played fairly well. 

"Expect me, then," said Marshall, as he went out of 
the room. 

The young man at the end of the table had been look- 
ing at Helen all the time. He saw her blush, and won- 
dered if it meant pleasure. He hoped not. He was a little 
— just a little — ill at ease, and gave one lingering glance 
at her as she rose. 

"I'll bring Miss Mills down tonight," said Jones. "I 
never knew how pretty that girl was until lately. She is 
a little beauty." 

The dressmaker and milliner laughed a little too boister- 
ously, and curled their lips sarcastically. 

"She was always nice looking, but I never thought her 
pretty," said another young man. 

"Neither did I," said the milliner apprentice. 

"Nor I," said the dressmaker, contemptuously. 
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"You will think she is tonight," said Jones, "if she 
will come." 

Helen heard what was said concerning the little gov- 
erness, and she knew what had caused the change of opin- 
ion. It was only because Edith was well established with 
one of the wealthiest and most popular families in Phila- 
delphia. 

As Helen emerged into the hall to ascend the stairs, 
she came face to face with the bookkeeper, who was forc- 
ed to decline the invitation. 

"I am sorry I cannot be here tonight, Miss Rudolph," 
he said. 

"I, too, am sorry," she replied frankly, as she placed 
one foot on the lower stair, preparatory to ascending. 

A glad light illumined his face and eyes. "I shall try 
to be here — if only for a short time." 

Helen made no further comment, but went up to her 
room. She had been at the boarding-house somewhat 
over three weeks now,*and, in that time, she had helped 
four girls to employment — good, paying positions befit- 
ting their ability. The fifth girl had not yet obtained a 
position, but had applied for several, from which she 
expected to hear within a day or two at the farthest. But 
she had some time ago ceased to occupy the little garret 
room on the fourth floor, but had moved down to the 
flat below. She took her meals at the same table with 
the others, and had ceased for all time, she hoped, to be 
called a "cheap". 

Mrs. Lome seemed well pleased with the arrangement* 
though somewhat angry at first to know that Edith would 
not even take her meals with her. The landlady had 
hoped to get a rebate on all situations secured, but the 
girls evidently had a different view of the matter. 

The four girls all contributed a share to the susten- 
ance of the one remaining unemployed, until she, too, 
should obtain work. Her ability was a trifle less pro- 
nounced, perhaps, than the others, but she was willing 
to fill a servant's place, if she could* not better herself; 
and it was to hear from a like situation that she was wait: 
ing at the boarding-house. 

Helen intended, after all the other girls were qom- 
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fortably settled, to make application for employment for 
herself. She did not know just what she should try for, 
but it mattered little to her, so that she could work and 
maintain herself, and, at the same time, promote her ob- 
ject, and form new acquaintances who would, doubtless, 
unconsciously assist her in the study of life. 

She had been once to visit Edith Mills since she went 
to Mrs. Childs', and found her perfectly content and radi- 
ant with happiness. 

The two children — her charges — had grown very fond 
of Edith, as she had of them. 

Mrs. Childs was much pleased with her new compan- 
ion, as she insisted upon calling Edith. The wealthy 
•woman was not too proud, either, to treat her employee 
as a companion, for nearly every fine day she could be 
seen driving out in her two-seated, open carriage, her- 
self the whip, with the older child by her side, and Edith, 
void of white cap and apron, sitting behind with the little 
girl. 

When Helen called, Mrs. Childs herself superintended 
her, and graciously showed her through the nursery and 
her superb garden which was beautiful now, but less so 
than in the summer season, as some of the less hardy 
plants had been removed to winter quarters in the con- 
servatory. She respectfully withdrew, after escorting 
Helen to the governess, but asked that the visitor call 
at her sitting-room, ere she took her departure. 

Helen did so, and was as graciously received as though 
the lady were really aware of her social and financial 
standing. To Mrs. Childs* trained eye, Helen knew she 
showed traces of her wealth and position, though she 
tried hard to cover them over. To a less clever person, 
no sign would be visible, and among many she could pass 
as being what she seemed — a laboring girl. 

In the few moments interview, Mrs. Childs politely re- 
frained from asking any question, or advancing a re- 
mark thaf in the least overreached propriety and border- 
ed on impertinence, but, as Helen thought, she made the 
most respectful of endeavors to ascertain a hint of the 
truth. 

Helen discovered that Edith had painted her doings in 
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glowing colors, thus corroborating Mrs. Quids' impres- 
sion. She discovered, too, that Mrs. Childs was greatly 
interested in benevolent work, though only the faintest 
suggestion was given, as the wealthy woman seemed ut- 
terly devoid of all self-praise. She barely gave herself 
credit for what she did in a charitable way. 

She urgently requested Helen to c?11 again, that they 
might become better acquainted, and she thanked her 
most heartily for assisting her to employ such a valued 
companion as Miss Mills. As a friend of Miss Mills, she 
assured Helen she would be welcome, until she became 
her friend, too. 

Helen was greatly pleased with the lady's charming* 
unassumed manner, and, on the short acquaintance, al- 
most loved her. 

When evening came, all who had accepted invitations 
to remain at the boarding-house and enjoy the im- 
promptu musicale, were there. A number of the young 
men invited ladies from their acquaintances outside. 
Others were content to amuse thmselves with what few 
girls Mrs. Lome's establishment boasted. Still others, 
from pressing business, or a desire not to mingle with 
their fellow-boarders, socially, kept their rooms and re- 
fused to join the company below. 

Jones prevailed upon Miss Mills to accompany him, 
and, learning that Helen was to be one of the party, she 
willingly came, looking very sweet and pretty, to the 
deep chagrin of her rivals who could not but acknowl- 
edge that one, at least, of the "cheaps" was developing 
to advantage. 

Edith was snubbed by no one, with the exception of 
the milliner, and her friend, the dressmaker, both of 
whom were loudly dressed, when compared with the neat, 
lace-trimmed blue silk worn by the little governess. 

Edith's position had, indeed, improved her, or, rather, 
showed her at her best, in the consciousness that she was 
liked by her kind employer — not as a servant, but as a 
friend. 

She was most gracious to all, but could not repress a 
triumphant gleam in her expressive blue eyes. She was 
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constantly at the side of Helen, who was besieged by Mr. 
Marshall. 

Beyond a doubt, he was much attracted to Helen, as 
his every act and word indicated. He took it upon him- 
self to escort her to and from the piano, as she had by 
far the most of the music to render, one or two of the 
girls utterly refusing, from spite or pique, or a desire 
to be obstinate, to take any part, only to slily have fun 
at the expense of another of their sex. 

Several of the young men sang admirably, and, to 
Helen's accompaniment, their voices were heard to good 
advantage. 

Helen hardly acknowledged to herself that she was 
missing someone very much, even while Mr. Marshall 
was catering to her every wish, making a puppet of him- 
self to do her homage. She could but contrast his over- 
bold, proprietary manner with that of one she liked to 
believe cared — if only a little. 

Hour after hour passed very pleasantly, when the 
bookkeeper, in company with a friend, entered. The 
previous guests looked one at the other in surprise. 

As usual, Jones was first to speak: "Everhart, I 
thought you weren't coming tonight. But come on. I 
think you are next on the program. Yes," consulting a 
paper he held, which was principally blank, "prepare to 
do your little piece." 

Mr. Everhart smiled, and introduced his friend, Lind- 
say, informally to the ones who were not already acquaint- 
ed with him. 

Helen's admirer, Marshall, darted a quick glance at 
her, and noticed that the color in her cheeks was a trifle 
heightened, and he guessed why the bookkeeper had torn 
himself from his business to attend the informal musical 
entertainment. 

Marshall was almost furious, but, soldier-like, exerted 
every effort to keep his enemy at bay, that he might carry 
off the spoils of victory. He could hold Helen's atten- 
tion, for she was too well-bred to be impolite, but he 
could not prevent her from looking occasionally at the 
young man who was her opposite at table. 

After the late comers were duly installed as a part of 
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the entertainment, the program went on much the same 
as before — much chattering and gossip, with a little music 
interspersed. 

Helen seemed freshly inspired, and rendered her se- 
lections even more touchingly than before, Mr. Everhart 
drinking in the divine harmony as he had previously done 
when he was a twilight listener. 

Mr. Marshall sat near the piano, gazing into the mu- 
sician's eyes, and flattering himself that the working-girl, 
with the manners of a lady born and bred, must succumb 
to his glances. 

As Helen played, Mr. Lindsay could not resist the de- 
sire to be near her. Impulsively, and perhaps a little 
boldly, though not so intended, he crossed the room and 
stood by Helen's side. 

When she had finished, she intuitively looked up, and 
beheld the bright, piercing dark eyes of the strikingly 
handsome stranger bent upon her. With all his ardor, he 
gazed at the young musician. Had he followed his far- 
ther impulse, he would, doubtless, have strained her to 
him, feasted his eyes on her, looked into the liquid depths 
of her gray orbs, poured out his soul to her, would have 
conquered by equality, instead of mute worship. 

Marshall watched the bold intruder, and scowled. In 
vain, he tried to force him away by indifferent words, 
but to no purpose. 

The stranger would not be forced. He gazed, and, to 
Helen's annoyance, her gaze, too, was riveted on him. 
She, like the charmed bird trying to resist the glittering 
eyes of the serpent, endeavored to appear indifferent. 
After a few seconds that seemed long minutes to her, in 
the strange, weird, irresistible fascination, she withdrew 
her eyes, and her face was mantled with a deep blush. 

What made the utter stranger act as he did? Such 
deep, unmistakable admiration as he showed, frightened 
her. There was no mistaking his feelings; she could 
read them in every expression. She read and shuddered 
with the intensity — with the admiration that, in endeav- 
oring to find a responsive chord in her heart, struck a! 
sensitive lute-string, and caused her to fear and tremble. 
Something so fascinatingly familiar in his appearance 
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caused her heart to palpitate. Yet she had never seen 
him! She did not know. She feared the others present 
would see her confusion. 

They had already done so, as the dressmaker and mil- 
liner winked slily at each other, confirming their suspic- 
ions. A choice bit of gossip they would have, and the 
time would come, they thought, when they might find 
occasion to use it to advantage. 

Like a tender, comforting sympathizer, Mr. Everhart 
saw and understood Helen's perplexity, and he, too, ad- 
vanced to the piano. The informal introduction was 
made formal — generalities became personalities, by the 
few, simple words, "Miss Rudolph, allow me to present 
my friend, Mr. Lindsay. He, like myself, is fascinated 
with your playing." 

Helen arose from her seat, and acknowledged the intro- 
duction, looking at her friend, her eyes full of gratitude 
and appeal. She felt that he had saved her from an em- 
barrassing position that almost engulfed her. She knew 
not why she had been so fascinated by the stranger. 
Surely she was as much to blame as he. But, oh! how 
grateful she was to the one who had broken the spell, 
and saved her from — she knew not what. 

She was surprised at her own actions. Helen, usually 
so strong ajid brave, was weak and trembling. Vainly, 
she tried to resume her former cheerful manner, but 
everywhere she saw two dark eyes bent upon her, so 
strange, yet so familiar. She searched her memory for 
recognition. None! But the spell the stranger exerted 
over her was so weird, so unaccountable that she was al- 
most afraid. A desire to be saved from some danger she 
felt was pending, seized her, but she fought it off, and 
laughed at her delusive fears. Her presence was as hol- 
low mockery, her laugh too light to be genuine. 

How the remainder of the evening was spent she hard- 
ly knew. She remembered seeing one after another leave, 
until the last one had bidden her goodnight. She remem- 
bered Miss Mills' loving kiss and her grateful expres- 
sion ; but most vividly of all, she recalled the ardent pres- 
sure of her hand by the one who looked at her again so 
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intently as if he fain would fathom the very depths <& 

her soul. 

She remembered the departure of that other one— the 
one who apgeared to her, in some unknown way, as a 
rescuer. But his influence seemed over-powered by the 
one whose penetrating eyes were soul-searching. 

What was this stranger to her that she should be thus 
influenced? She had never seen him heretofore, and, 
though he was fascinating in the extreme, she found her- 
self wishing she had never met him. Did he hold the 
pass-key to her future, even now parting the curtains that 
she might obtain a glimpse of a dismal fate, she could 
not have been more timid. He was so charming, hand- 
some as an Adonis, with a manner equally as irresistible! 
Why had he chosen her as a victim ? 

But the bond seemed attracting them to each other. 
She felt it : he acted it. She knew she was being drawn, 
yet, at the same time, averse, and in opposition to her 
will. For once, Helen admitted that a stronger will than 
her own was her combatant, and for some reason she 
felt that only a short time would decide the battle. 

The stranger was as bold as he was striking. He was 
as one who had never known defeat ; as a solid, impene- 
trable wall that may have been stormed by many batteries, 
but when the smoke of conflict cleared away, it found 
the defense as antagonistic and strong as before. 

Why Helen's future in some way should be connected 
with the man whom she had never met before, was a 
mystery to her, but she as surely felt that it was true. 

For hours after she retired, she lay thinking of Mr. 
Lindsay. Had she at last met the one who had, through 
ages in the dim past, laid claim to her heart? She felt 
that could not be, as there was much more fear than of 
gentler emotions in the attraction. She found herself 
turning to that other one, more gentle and less striking, 
for rescue. 

At last, her thoughts grew calmer, her mind was less 
perturbed, and, ever until tonight brave, she summoned 
her courage, resolving to await the outcome, averting it, 
if possible. 

In the silence of the night, she searched her memory, 
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scanned each and every event of the past, with an intent- 
ness prompted by necessity. As her mind grew calmer 
and more tractable, she could see more clearly. 

Could it be? The thought like a flash of light shining 
into utter darkness, affording for an infinitesimal period 
a view of the surroundings, clear and distinct, if only 
momentary, furnished her a ray whereby she partly un- 
derstood. 

The clouds only partially cleared away, but clinging 
tenaciously to that hope, she brought her other thoughts 
to bear upon it, searching for all possible light. If true, 
Fate had, indeed, brought them together. If false, she 
must command all her energies to fight, alone, the battle 
that she felt was inevitable. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

"Mrs. Lome, where is Miss Rudolph?" asked Jones 
one day at dinner, when Helen's absence had become very 
noticeable, for, in some unaccountable way she had won 
herself into the graces of the boarders at Mrs. Lome's, 
with few exceptions. 

Others besides Jones had remarked to one another re- 
garding Helen's absence, but had said nothing to the 
landlady concerning it. 

Mr. Marshall in particular, who had seen little of Hel- 
en since the night of the impromptu musicale, never ate 
a meal without looking and listening intently for the 
one who came not. Mischievous ones noticed his anxiety, 
and aroused his anger by laughing at him. He became 
more morose and overbearing than ever, and made it a 
point to swallow his meals as quickly as possible, and be 
up and away. Consequently, he was now always the first 
one to finish. He had completed his dinner when Jones 
asked the question that he was always asking himself. 

He would have believed Helen had left the city, had 
not he been certain that he caught sight of her flitting 
through the upper hall one evening. He walked down 
past her room, and back through the hall— once, twice- 
then made bold to knock gently on the door. No re- 
sponse. He hurried away lest Mrs. Lome should see 
him, and went into his own room again, firmly believ- 
ing that he had seen Helen. Had she, too, seen him, 
and purposely been silent? He did not know, but he 
would not believe it. He now lingered a moment, await- 
ing Mrs. Lome's reply. 

Jones, ever daring and presumptuous, asked his ques- 
tion so unflinchingly that even stern, unmovable Mrs. 
jLorne could not resist a reply, pert as it was : 

"I don't know as it's anybody's business but hers." 

"Ndw, Mrs. Lome, you know we fellows are all dying 
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to know. You will tell us, won't you?" pleaded Jones, 

unabashed. 

The landlady calmly went around the table — "Apple or 
peach pie, cocoanut or chocolate pudding." 

Two or three of the boarders had given their dessert 
<>rders, ere the woman replied to Jones' question. Pick- 
ing up the crumb-pan and brush, she began mechanically 
and quietly removing the crumbs from the table near 
Jones. He looked up and smiled at her as she asked for 
his order. 

"Chocolate pudding, please," he readily answered. "By 
jing! but we must have a new cook, haven't we, Lorney? 
It seems to me that the victuals are unusually good, or 
else I have a voracious appetite." 

"Maybe the last," ventured the landlady, without a 
smile. 

"Why, Mrs. Lome," Jones said, laughingly, "do you 
really think me a gormand?" He appealed to the other 
boarders. "Haven't you noticed a great difference in the 
cooking?" 

"Indeed, yes," said one. 

The milliner and the dressmaker responded sweetly, 
one echoing the sentiments of the other : "Everything is 
perfectly lovely now. Mrs. Lome must have a man- 
cook." 

The landlady's face turned a scarlet hue. "I'll let you 
know, young ladies, that I'm not havin' any man around." 

The others at the table roared at the girls' expense, 
Jones loudest of all. They retorted a bit angrily, and 
were quiet. 

"I guess there's never been bad cookin' at this house," 
said the landlady who was particularly sensitive where 
the cuisine was concerned. 

"No, you're right," said the imperturbable Jones. "But 
now it's extra good. But that's not answering my ques- 
tion." 

"I don't know as I'm owing you an answer," was Mrs* 
Lome's reply after a few moments' hesitation. 

The other male boarders, Marshall included, embold- 
ened by Jones' persistency, added their inquiries to his* 
"Do you really know where Miss Rudolph is?" 
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"I spose she's not lost." 

"But is she here?" 

"She is, if she aint nowhere else. Apple, peach piefc 
cocoanut or chocolate pudding?" 

"Apple pie." 

"Bring me some cocoanut pudding, and a piece of 
peach pie." 

"Say, boys, I've got an idea," said Jones, springing up 
from his chair, and giving his moustache a hasty sweep 
with his napkin. "Marshall, you hold my place down* 
and I'll investigate." He started to go toward the kitchen 
door. 

Mrs. Lome, slightly thrown off her guard by hct 
boarder's boldness, looked puzzled. 

Jones was not to be daunted, notwithstanding the tall, 
thin woman planted herself in the door, towering two or 
three inches above him. 

Marshall ventured to look amused, and deigned to 
await results. 

The woman-lawyer arose, and left the room, with * 
great air of pressing business. 

The other girls, ever interested in the natty clerk, look- 
fed on amusedly. 

Everhart, a more deliberate eater, had not yet finished 
his dinner. 

Jones twined both his arms around the landlady, and, 
ducking his head, deftly removed her from her position, 
accidently sending her sprawling in the middle of the 
floor. Two dishes of pudding and a tray she held, were 
scattered on the floor, making the neat woman red with 
anger. 

"Call in the cats to dessert," Jones yelled, as he ran to 
the kitchen, afraid to offer assistance to the woman lest 
She might thwart his purpose altogether. 

Mrs. Lome looked around for something unbreakable 
to throw at him, but he was gone. Her plight was too 
xftuch for the remaining boarders who, only too glad of 
a frolic, made the best of the opportunity, even at the 
&ngry landlady's expense. They laughed and stamped 
the floor. They brought her canes and umbrellas to give 
her assailant a beating, every attention making her home- 
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fy, wrinkled face a deeper red. She was too angry to say 
much; she only looked. 

A cry from Jones, emanating from the region of the 
kitchen, caused the others to wonder what discovery he 
had made, or what trouble he had encountered. 

Two or three ran to the door and saw him leading a 
resisting, neat-looking, but embarrassed girl, her long 
apron almost completely covering her cbess. Her face 
was flushed, but smiling, as she was forcibly brought into 
the room by her companion who, occasionally, cried: 
"The lost is found!" 

Mrs. Lome had collected herself and broken dishes — 
minus pudding — and escaped from the room amid laugh- 
ter, as Jones led his captive in. 

Marshall's face was wreathed in smiles, as he again 
caught sight of Helen, yet, she alone noticed a little sar- 
casm playing around his sensual mouth. He stayed only 
long enough to venture a remark or two, then went away. 
Helen believed his pride had been wounded at seeing her 
as a cook, and she smiled serenely, for he had become a 
serious problem to her, with his bold, aggressive atten- 
tions. 

The milliner and dressmaker curled their lips scorn- 
fully. "A cook !" they said to each other, the name full 
of contempt, thinking themselves and their positions far 
superior. They remained long enough to cast their most 
scornful glances at Helen, which fell unnoticed, as she 
was chatting gaily with her captor, and the one for whose 
opinion she cared most of all — Mr. Everhart. 

The ones who still remained were heartily glad to see 
their fellow-boarder again, as she had now been from 
their midst for two weeks. They insisted that she give 
an explanation of her doings, which she did in a simple 
way, while Jones, armed with a mop and pail of water, 
was endeavoring to remove the dessert remnants from 
the floor, amid dire protestations from the landlady. 

The regular cook had left suddenly, Helen said, and 
Mrs. Lome found herself alone with all her boarders. In 
confiding her woes to Helen, who had not yet sought a 
position for herself, Helen offered to take the deserter's 
place for a week or two. 
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Mrs. Lome's eyes sparkled at the thought, for she saw 
in the change a fatter pocket-book, believing that Helen, 
so young and inexperienced, would work for much less, 
and, perhaps, for only her board. But Helen had no such 
intention. 

Had Mrs. Lome been less mercenary, Helen would 
have been more lenient, but as it was she insisted upon 
receiving the same wages, which were grudgingly promis- 
ed. Day after day, .the many boarders partook of victuals 
prepared by the hand of one who, had they known her 
identity, would have been feted, courted and flattered. 
She would have been set up a queen in their midst. 

But Helen now had the satisfaction of seeing herself 
the victim of a bit of sarcasm from the banker-politician 
and the petty apprentices whose smiles of contempt and 
ridicule did not escape the quick eye of the temporary 
cook. She could now understand how Miss Mills and her 
companions had been scorned by these two giddy, flashy 
girls, and frowned down upon and shunned because of 
their ill-fortune, as a small diamond is sometimes sur- 
passed by the glittering of a paste jewel, or a skilfully 
cut piece of glass; but time alone shows the genuine- 
ness and worth of each. 

Helen, equally as sensitive as the former "cheap 1 
boarders, but with more substantial backing, could fully 
appreciate their timidity when looked upon with derision 
by the two coarse girls who were altogether superficial. 

But for one's opinion alone, Helen cared. When she 
saw how gladly his eyes lighted up as he again beheld 
her, as she saw the inexpressible joy and kindly solicitude 
depicted on his noble features, as he gazed into her eyes, 
drinking in the gentle influence surrounding her, her face 
was suffused with a deep blush wherein pleasure greatly 
predominated. 

Of him and his contrasting friend, Helen had thought 
oftenest, and from the manner in which the book-keeper 
lingered over his dinner, listening to her voice, she could 
but wonder if he had thought, too, of her. One by one, 
the others left, leaving these two together. 

Jones, having accomplished his object, leaving Mrs. 
Lome's polished floor almost as neat as before the acci- 
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dent, went to his work, but Helen and Mr. Everhart still 
remained. 

Mrs. Lome, again her cold, composed self, bustled into 
the dining-room to clear away the dishes. Once and twice 
she cast withering glances at her lingering boarder and 
the cook, but they chatted as pleasantly as though the 
landlady's searching looks made no impression. 

But Mrs. Lome, too aggressive to be baffled, came to 
where they were sitting, showing by her brusque actions 
that they were decidedly in the way. She could stand it 
no longer. 

"I never allow my cook to be courtin' my boarders," 
she said impudently. 

Helen's face reddened at once, and she would have re- 
plied, but the woman continued: 

"Mr. Everhart, it's most one o'clock, and your pro- 
prietor will be needin' you at the store." 

The young man's expression was a study. The flout 
at Helen had been more than he could well bear, but he 
forced himself to be still. Now, the insinuations to them 
both were too much. 

"Mrs. Lome," he said, with more emphasis than Helen 
or the landlady had ever heard him use, "if I am offen- 
sive to you, I am ready to leave your place at any time." 

Mrs. Lome looked quickly at him, thinking in the 
second's time of his prompt payment of board, and what 
she was on the verge of losing. 

"I meant nothin' bad, Mr. Everhart. You are all right 
Finish your dinner. But I don't think it's a cook's place 
to be courtin' " 

"Mrs. Lome," the book-keeper, in his stern, manly 
voice, said, "you forget how glad you were to accept Miss 
Rudolph's services which she so kindly offered. You for- 
get " 

"I'm payin' her, Mr. Everhart, for all she does for me— 
more than she rightfully earns." 

Helen, who had not as yet received one cent from the 
woman, smiled, but preferred to allow the landlady and 
her capable boarder to settle the difficulty. 

"Impossible !" exclaimed the young man, with so much 
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of true appreciation in his voice, that Helen, as she glanc- 
ed at him, let her eyes swiftly fall. 

"Did you care less for money," he continued, "you 
would appreciate true worth more. But love of both sel- 
dom, if ever, springs from the same heart. Miss Ru- 
dolph has rendered you a service, to which she is far su- 
perior, and you have repaid her, not only by ingratitude, 
but by base insinuations." 

He arose, and looking at Helen in whose interests his 
remarks had been made, said gently, "I wish to talk with 
you a moment." 

Helen arose, too, and walked toward the parlor. 

The eyes of the young man followed her, but his next 
remark was addressed to the exceedingly embarrassed 
woman. "Mrs. Lome," he said, "she has cooked for you 
for the last time." 

"What!" she cried. 

The conversation was unheard by Helen, as she was 
seated at the piano, her fingers improvising music sweet 
and loving, to correspond with the vibrations of her heart. 

"What have you got to say about it?" 

"Something, I hope," was the calm reply, as he left 
the puzzled woman alone, and went to the parlor to join 
the object of his thoughts. 

Mrs. Lome glided swiftly into the hall and listened at 
the door, believing herself unseen — hoping and expect- 
ing to witness a love scene, or hear of a plot against her- 
self. 

As Mr. Everhart entered, Helen arose from the piano, 
and sat in a little rocker, utterly regardless of the huge 
apron she wore. 

Her companion looked at her admiringly. The un- 
comely apron did not altogether hide her symmetrical 
form, and could in no way conceal the grace of her every 
movement. He glanced at her long, slender feet, her 
high, arched instep that peeped from beneath the hem of 
her gingham dress. He looked at the slender, white hands 
that could bring forth such marvelous harmonies from 
the piano, or concoct dishes fit for the table of royalty. 

He looked long and lovingly at her face, not hand- 
some, but pure and sweet, with not the faintest expression 
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of coarseness or sensuality, the pleasant features so ex- 
pressive of tenderness and refined advancement, the high, 
well-developed forehead, and, last of all, at the gray eyes 
through which the girl's soul shone forth as spotless, as 
untarnished and undefiled as the purest parchment of 
Heaven on which nothing but good is impressed — no blot 
and no stain. 

Twenty-seven years Leslie Everhart had lived without 
the faintest awakening of the love of which he was so 
capable. Twenty-seven years had found him as heart 
free as ever, though oftentimes subjected to the fascin- 
ating charms of numerous lady acquaintances. Ever 
since he had first seen the young lady now before him, so 
pure and refined, his soul had told him that it recognized 
its kindred soul. He tried vainly to repress the feeling 
that each day was growing stronger and firmer, drawing 
him closer to the finality. 

As he sat before Helen, gazing into her eyes, he fain 
would have clasped her to him, and, tightly encircled by 
his arms, would have told her of his love. But he must 
not! He had asked her for a moment's interview that 
he might talk over something very practical, something 
commonplace, and why should his deep-rooted affection 
intrude itself upon him and cause him to wish that he 
might pour out his love to her ? 

He would gladly have surrendered to romance, leaving 
everyday matters to look after themselves. He would 
gladly have offered himself to the girl before him — heart 
and soul — offer to protect and nurture her, instead of 
making her a proposition whereby she might nurture her- 
self. 

For a moment, love was uppermost, as the brown eyes 
indicated only too plainly to the gray eyes into which they 
were gazing. The next moment, ideality surrendered to 
reality, and he tried to persuade himself that he, Leslie 
Everhart, was as heart-whole as ever before. But he had 
not anticipated such a difficult task. He inwardly recog- 
nized a true companion, and his will, though strong, was 
not powerful enough to convince him of what was not. 

"Why may I not say what I wish ?" he asked audibly,, 
although he was speaking to himself. 
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Helen, as agitated in mind as her companion, saw that 
his downcast eyes with their faraway expression, betrayed 
unconsciousness that he had spoken aloud. Her soul's 
vibration assured her of what he wished to speak. She 
could read every line of the noble face, and see therein 
depicted the warfare that was waging. She, too, was 
warring within herself. She, too, dominated by forcibte 
will, quelled her rising emotion. She, too, recognized ti* e 
companion of her soul, the one with kindred appreciation 
and emotions. She sat silently awaiting his words. . 

As he spoke, though unconsciously, Helen reali^^ 
what he would say. But the time w^s not yet coi*^ 
Some other time more favorable, when other revelatik^^V* 
might bring them nearer, and they might understand eau^^ 
other even better, then he would frankly speak and lea ^^ j 
of the girl so precious to him the further disposition ^^ 
his life. 

For the first time, he felt that one was indispensable g^ 
him. He felt that he was only part of a perfect whol^^! 
whose other part now sat before him. He recognized hi^^ 
imperfectness, and longed to be complete. But not yefi^^j 
Some time soon — yes, it must be soon ! After awhile h^^ 
would give himself up to ideality; but reality first. 

"Miss Rudolph," he said tenderly, "do you ever indulg^^ 
in day-dreams?" 

Helen smiled as she answered, knowing his will had 
conquered his thoughts. "Occasionally, yes. I find them 
very restful. One's imagination is given full sway." 

How frankly she spoke ! She could not, he felt, have 
been thinking as deeply as he. Ah, he did not know her 
aptitude for disguising her emotions ! 

"I trust my dream was not all imaginary," he remarked. 
"I only know that could I wake to find it reality, I should 
be one of the most blessedly happy of mortals." 

"Your thoughts must have been particularly pleasing," 
was the light response ; "and if you are sure they could 
give you unalloyed happiness, I wish they may be re- 
alized. But you must be sure they alone are the gateway 
to happiness, ere I make my wish." 

He looked searchingly at her. Had she heard or read 
his thoughts? Her words were in direct line with his 
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dreaming. Could she have known how truly she spoke I 
He hoped she did not know — yet. 

"Dreams are not altogether fanciful, do you believe, 
Miss Rudolph?" How often lovers will sit talking of the 
most trifling of matters, or things that pertain not at all 
to what they fain would speak, while their hearts are 
longing for the few words that will give them the per- 
fect right to beat in response one to the other! How 
long will the ones who know they are all the world to each 
other postpone the consummation of their happiness, fear- 
ing and hoping, between joy and despair! 

"No," said Helen, thoughtfully. "I believe one's spirit 
often Hies to a dear one, and, unhampered by fleshly en- 
vironments, communicates. We may call it a dream, but 
it is truly spirit communion. Few there are but have ex- 
perienced the clearest vision and comprehension in what 
they term dreaming moments, but, often, these self-same 
dreams prove, beyond a doubt, their truth. Spirit is tire- 
less, and it chooses the sleeping hours to roam at will.'* 

"Then you believe dreams are forerunners of what is 
to come ?" 

"Not always. There is a distinction. Sometimes a 
dream only corroborates what we have thought of in the 
daytime; other times, just the contrary. I cannot say 
that all dreams are a communion with absent friends 
either in the physical or spiritual body; but I believe 
that more often than otherwise, our friends from one of 
the two worlds choose our restful hours to impress us 
with events that will soon transpire, or that would surely 
come to pass unless we change our course of action, ma- 
terially. Our vision and our perception seem to be 
clearer when we sleep — when our objective mind lies 
dormant, with our subjective still active — and it is thus 
much easier to impress us with what is to be." 

"But it is difficult to distinguish between the true and 
the false ?" suggested Mr. Everhart. 

"It is always the case," responded Helen. "Genuine- 
ness has its counterfeit ; but it never makes the true less 
true. Truth cannot be falsity, nor falsity truth, however 
much it may resemble it. Opposites seem necessary in 
the great scheme, to quicken our appreciation and per- 
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ception of things truthful. But if we have nothing bui 
the love of truth within us, we need not fear that false- 
hood will be our guest. Untruth may knock at our door, 
may even enter, but if it finds no congeniality, no har- 
mony, it will hasten away and not return. But I am 
keeping you, Mr. Everhart; you must be due at your 
office." 

And Helen made a movement as if to leave the room. 

"Please do not go just yet," the young man said, rising. 

His tone was so pleading that Mrs. Lome, who yet 
was eavesdropping, guickened her hearing, as if the de- 
nouement would prove a trifle more lover-like and inter- 
esting. She could in no way understand why two young 
people could allow such golden opportunities to pass 
without better use of the time. She had a mind to call 
Helen to her work, but she would wait. If they would 
only talk of something better than dreams! Anyone 
could dream, but not all had such good opportunities for 
love-making. 

"When listening to you," continued Mr. Everhart, "I 
forget myself. I am like a plant drinking in the warm 
sunshine, and only sorry when the warmth ceases." 

"If you find as much nurture in my words as the plant 
does in the sunlight, I dispense them with as much free- 
dom as does the sun," said Helen, gracefully. 

"Believe me, I do ; but opportunities have been rare — 
only too rare." He advanced a step toward her, and as 
quickly checked himself. "I asked to talk with you on a 
very commonplace matter, and all the time I have been 
romancing. But it is not my fault." 

"I'm quite sure I am not in the least to blame, Mr. 
Everhart, so it must be yourself)" was the laughing re- 
joinder. 

Helen was growing uneasy under his ardent glances, 
and wished to shorten the interview, though it was as 
pleasurable to her as it was to her companion. "I am 
waiting patiently, Mr. Everhart, as much so as one could 
expect to do in a toilet unbecoming the afternoon." 

The young man frowned slightly. "It was of a change! 
of occupation that I wished to speak to you," said he. 
w The work you are doing here is beneath you." 
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"That cannot be," was the reply. "One's work cannot 
be beneath one unless it is made so. Just so soon as one 
complains of his or her superiority over any honorable 
occupation, just so soon one falls below one's position." 

Mr. Everhart looked at Helen admiringly. He could 
not understand how such an unusually clever, talented 
girl, fitted to grace any position in life, could speak 
as she did of menial work that takes but little education 
to perform well. 

"Do you mean to tell me, Miss Rudolph, that your 
ability does not call you above what you are doing?" 

She smiled. "Ability is another matter, altogether. 
Yes, I think, perhaps, my ability would, in a pinch, place 
me higher in the scale of employment." She laughed 
heartily as she saw the half-disgusted, incomprehensible 
look on the young man ? s face. 

Helen's mirth was contagious, for Leslie gave vent to 
his feelings, and laughed, too. He saw that he must tear 
himself away from the fascinating girl, and he came di- 
rect to his object. 

'The proprietor asked me to procure him a competent 
clerk, and I at once thought of you. He spoke to me 
two or three days ago about it, but I had been unable to 
see you or hear of you. Would you like the position?" 

Helen was very much pleased at what she considered 
the bookkeeper's thoughtf ulness. "I assuredly appreciate 
your kindness," she said. "Your friendship is, indeed, 
of the right sort — practical. But I have had no experi- 
ence, and I cannot be called competent." 

"I have no fears," promptly replied the young man. 
"You will soon learn. Will you come? It is the dress- 
goods department ; wages are good there." 

"When shall I come? 7 ' 

"In the morning; but if you will come down this af- 
ternoon, I will accompany you to make your application." 

Helen thanked him, and held out her hand in token of 
gratitude, while her eyes, despite her efforts to prevent, 
expressed something more. 

He pressed the shapely hand tenderly, and not trusting 
himself to look at her again, he hurried away. 

Fleet footsteps were heard in the hall, and a very quick 
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and loud rattle of dishes in the dining-room, which was 
snore noticeable from contrast with the former stillness. 

Helen ran quickly up to her room to hide her blushes, 
and to meditate on the young man's actions. Why was 
she so powerless with him, she asked herself oyer and 
over again. One whom she had known only a few weeks 
at the farthest, but one who, from the first had taken an 
unusual interest in her — an utter stranger ! 

The thought pleased her. His admiration was more ap- 
preciated than that of the multitude she had received 
heretofore, for he knew nothing of her vast wealth, but 
was interested in her for herself alone. Whatever he did, 
whatever kindnesses he showed, all were done for her — 
not expecting a surrender to him of her wealth in return. 
She was more interested than ever before. 

She thought of her many friends in Philadelphia, all of 
whom appreciated her for her true worth. She loved 
them much more than any she had ever met. They were 
not catering to her riches, for they knew nothing of them. 

Her former friends could never be distinguished. 
Some she believed truly loved her ; but others, she knew 
not how soon their friendship would fail if her wealth 
took wingfs and flew away, or, like a fleeting shadow, 
vanish with the setting of the sun. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Helen found her work at the large dry-goods store 
ery congenial. She made many pleasant acquaintances, 
nd formed new ties of friendship. 

She had not been long in the dress goods department, 
lowever, when one day, the proprietor, going through the 
tore, inspecting each department, as was his custom, 
caused a little longer at Helen's counter. 

His manner was altogether indifferent, as she was en- 
gaged in serving a customer, but his quick eye and ear 
lid not fail to notice the new clerk's alacrity and adapta- 
bility; moreover, her pleasant manner and soft voice. 
Jut not one of these attributes had caused him to tarry 
o long before the girl who, though not altogether under- 
tanding her employer's delay, was perfectly composed, 
md proceeded with her work as if he were not near. Her 
ndependence made a good impression upon him, and he 
vas sure she would suit the situation exactly. 

After a number of purchases, the customer left, and 
hough others were waiting, the proprietor beckoned to 
lelen. She stepped to where he was waiting. 

"Your name?" he inquired abruptly. 

"Helen Rudolph/' was the answer, with a little sur- 
prise. 

"How long have you been here ?" 

"Over two months." 

"You like the work?" he asked, as he gazed at her from 
lead to foot. 

"I find it very agreeable." Helen could in nowise un- 
lerstand the object of so much scrutiny, but she did not 
[inch. Her answers to the catechism were perfectly cool 
nd collected. 

"Report at the cloak department tomorrow morning/' 
aid the man, brusquely. 

"As you like." And Helen turned to wait upon a new- 
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comer, while her employer went down the long aisles, 
carefully noting the work of each clerk. 

Helen could but wonder why the change was made— 
if her work was not pleasing to the proprietor. Had 
she heard the conversation between him and his book- 
keeper, she would have dispelled all doubt. 

"Everhart, do you know Rudolph — Miss Rudolph?" 

The young man looked up from his work, surprised 
at the question. His heart beat the faster at mention of 
the name that always aroused in him such quickened 
emotions. He vainly tried to quell the gladness in his 
voice as he answered : 

"You forget that I recommended her." 

"O, so you did. You made a good choice, eh ?" And he 
looked so intently at Everhart that the young man's face 
reddened, though he bit his lips in the endeavor to be 
composed. The proprietor, however, guessed something 
of the guarded secret, and chuckled. 

"I have advanced her, Everhart. Tomorrow she will 
be our cloak model." 

The bookkeeper was pleased, for the department paid 
better wages than where Helen was now employed, and 
the work was no harder. 

Everything concerning Miss Rudolph interested Leslie 
Everhart, and he waited eagerly to hear what more his 
employer wished to say. Leslie had been promoted from 
errand boy to clerk, and from clerk to bookkeeper and 
assistant. His ten years faithful work had endeared him 
to his employer, and he was more in his confidence than 
any one of the many others. Everhart's opinion carried 
weight with it, and the proprietor took pleasure in pjeas- 
ing him. 

"Have you noticed, Everhart, what a form Miss Ru- 
dolph has ?" the merchant queried, after a few moments' 
silence. 

"I have, yes, sir," was the frank reply. "She is very 
queenly." 

"Not only that, but superb! Such curves and sym- 
metry, no unsightly angles !" 

The bookkeeper was quite accustomed to his employ- 
er's astute remarks, and knew well that no harm was in- 
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tended. Helen's figure was quite enough, he thought, to 
attract anyone's attention. It was a difficult matter td 
obtain some one suitable for a cloak model, and Helen; 
from her superiority of form, had, unconsciously, been 
Xhe means of advancing herself in her employer's estab- 
lishment. 

"By Ned! She will be a jewel in that department. 
Strange I never noticed her before. I think she must 
have worn some sort of loose waists that hid her beauty. 
But today her tight-fitting dress showed every curve to 
perfection. She will be admirable for our imported cos* 
tumes, eh?" 

"I am sure Miss Rudolph will suit you," was the repl>| 
intended to be unconcerned, but to the quick ear of the 
proprietor, it was all else but disinterested. "She is a per* 
iect lady, and worthy your admiration." 

"Do you admire ner, Everhart?" The bookkeeper 
blushed scarlet, while his employer laughed heartily. 

"How could one do otherwise?" said Everhart, as he 
turned his attention to his work in which he seemed to 
be absorbed, but although his eyes rested on the heavy 
volume, he could see the girl who was fast becoming all 
the world to him. Her image arose before him, flitting 
between his eyes and the columns of figures, making him 
unusually slow in the compilation of the day's work. 

When six o'clock came, much of his work was un- 
finished, and he needs must return to the store after sup- 
per and complete it. At the closing hour, he found that 
Helen had preceded him, and through his carelessness he 
had lost the opportunity of conversing with her on the 
trip homeward. He saw her only at the supper table, af- 
ter which she went immediately to her room. 

The many weeks Helen had been employed at the store,, 
passed uneventfully, excepting a number of minor in- 
cidents that seemed of due importance at the time. 

One thing only had given her a little annoyance. Ofl. 
several different occasions, she had met George Lindsay 
who was often waiting at the door until she made her ap-; 
pearance. His attentions had become somewhat marked 
of late and were causing her a great deal of uneasiness. 

As Helen and Mr. Everhart boarded at tivt saxafc ^\as» v 
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they often went home together. When she was with the 
bookkeeper, she noticed a slight frown cross Lindsay's 
lace, but he would merely bow politely and turn away. 
Whatever his designs were, Everhart's presence seemed 
to quiet him; but, whenever Helen was alone, the per- 
sistent suitor was bolder. 

On this evening, as usual, she found him loitering on 
& street corner. When he saw her alone, he advanced 
and asked to accompany her home. 

She consented, thinking he might have something of 
importance to reveal, and was only waiting the oppor- 
tunity. She found him very entertaining and pleasant, 
though the indescribable fear that always emanated from 
his presence hung over her — a something that made her 
fear equally as much as admire him — a feeling that drew 
her to him when she would gladly have shunned him. 

When with him, she could not but see his great ad- 
miration for her — prompted by respect or passion, she 
knew not. Worse than all, he made no effort to conceal 
his love, but, glorying in it, he was not averse to having 
others know it, too. 

Mr. Everhart had spoken well of Mr. Lindsay, she 
mused. He evidently thought well, or he would not have 
asked him to accompany him to Mrs. Lome's, and, most 
of all, would not have introduced him to Helen. 

Helen found herself respecting the opinion of the book- 
keeper. She discovered that, of late, his words had great 
weight with her. Perhaps for that reason more than all, 
she was kind to Mr. Lindsay, but the two young men 
were so different — one modest and retiring in his admira- 
tion — the other bold and proprietary. 

When Mr. Lindsay asked to call upon her that even- 
ing, for some reason Helen had given her consent with 
less reluctance, perhaps, than she had heretofore used. 

She had thought that Mr. Everhart, also, would be 
there ; but she did not know that thoughts of her alone 
filled his mind, and dazzled his eyes, until he was com- 
pelled to make up for the delay after office hours. It was 
honor alone — respect for his employer — that prompted 
him to work over time, as the proprietor, with full con- 
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■fidence in his trustworthy bookkeeper, would not have 
•censured him in the least for the unintentional delay. 

Year after year, young Everhart had been in the store, 
and he and the merchant were more like father and son 
than employer and employed. However, Leslie Everhart 
never presumed on the privileges granted him, but was 
ever willing to do more than his allotted share. 

He hoped that on the morrow thoughts of the charm- 
ing girl would remain in the background, and permit him 
to do his work undisturbed. Had she been the only girl 
he had ever met, he would not have wondered so much 
at his actions; but to live twenty-seven years heart- 
whole, then to be so bombarded by Cupid's shafts and 
darts as to give him no opportunity for quarter, until he 
surrendered, was more than he could fully understand. 

He found himself looking and listening for the fresh 
face and lithe step that made the gloomy boarding-house 
a haven of bliss. He hurried to close the books for the 
-night, in order to accompany her home. He noticed that 
she never tarried a moment after closing hours for him, 
and her independent spirit made him think he was wrong 
in harboring for one moment the thought that she cared 
for him. But her actions only made him more bewilder- 
ed, more fascinated and charmed. 

When Helen came down to supper on the evening that 
Mr. Lindsay accompanied her home, Leslie Everhart 
thought she looked somewhat disturbed. He wondered 
at it, for he knew nothing of the little incident. He 
noticed to his sorrow that she avoided his gaze, keeping 
her eyes downcast most of the time. He was pained, and 
he found himself grieving over the change, however 
trifling it might be. Once only she looked him full in the 
face — when she, having hurried through her supper, 
arose to leave the table. He thought her expression ap- 
pealing, and he would gladly have offered her protection* 

As soon as he could finish the meal without attracting 
notice, he, too, left the table, hoping to find Helen tarry- 
ing for a moment in the hall or parlor. But she was not 
to be seen, and it was with a heavy heart that he wended 
his way to the office. How long, he asked himself, would 
he be thus bewildered by the caprices of one ©xl? 
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Each protest caused Cupid to laugh the louder and 
throw his darts thicker and faster. His heart was pierced 
by twin arrows— doubly fastening his heart to that of the 
girl who haunted him, sleeping or waking. Love was 
.new to him, and he could not altogether understand its 
many moods. One girl was fast becoming indispensable 
to him, but he was a wily, maneuvering enemy, and he 
would stand his ground to the last, despite the fierce, un- 
relentless bombardment. 

He found it very difficult to go to the office and work 
when he was being drawn by loving chords in the op- 
posite direction. When he reached the store, he found it 
equally as hard to proceed with his task ; but he must do 
it. He commanded all his will power, and, by sheer force, 
Vanished the pleasing image from his mind long enough 
%o perform his duties. 

He found with joyful heart that he would complete hi* 
.compilations much sooner than he had anticipated, and 
one thought alone — perhaps a few moments' conversation 
with her, maybe only a glance — spurred him on. 

Helen was ready and waiting in the parlor when 
George Lindsay came. Although a number of others were 
there, chatting and laughing, the young man made no 
parley of his intentions, but immediately crossed the room 
jto where Helen sat. 

One boarder winked slily at another. Marshall, who 
Jiad perceived Helen's embarrassment at the supper table, 
,and Everhart's anxiety, smiled blandly. He had been 
.much less persistent in his wooing since Helen had served 
jn the capacity of cook, and his manner toward her was 
jioticeably distant. 

Helen had not failed to notice it, too, and she quickly 
suspected the cause. When she had gone into the store,. 
Marshall knowing of it, and hearing, also, of her pro- 
motion, vainly tried to continue his former suit, but 
Helen, incensed slightly at his changeable mood, and, 
only too glad of a surcease, studiously avoided him when 
possible ; otherwise, treated him as he deserved — with the 
coolest indifference. She had never cared for him more 
t\&n the others, and had often been bored by his company, 
but since she had found his standard of honor to be low— 
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built upon conceit and arrogance — she disliked him ex- 
ceedingly. 

He was more than usually attentive and persistent this 
evening until Lindsay had so forcibly taken possession 
then, after a knowing smile or two at the others present, 
he went up to his room, burning with jealousy. He had 
too little capacity, however, to allow one girl alone to- 
make a lasting impression upon him. He could forget 
one and all behind a glass of grog and a fragrant cigar. 

One by one the others vacated the parlor, leaving Helen 
alone with her caller. 

Mrs. Lome came to the door, and looked in, with a 
slight sneer on her face. Helen invited her to enter, but 
she declined, preferring her usual position of eaves-drop- 
per, to listening openly, evidently believing she could hear 
more choice words. 

A boarding-house parlor is usually the most cheerless 
place in the whole world for a young lady to entertain 
gentlemen callers, but when two young people have pro- 
gressed far enough in affection to be lovers, circum- 
stances and surroundings make little or no impression on 
their wooing. Lovers can adapt themselves to any con- 
ditions, and, while not altogether affiliating with them, 
can conform readily to their environments, and enjoy 
themselves as only lovers can. 

Mrs. Lome's parlor was not altogether disagreeable, 
but little like home. Everything had a place and occupied 
it, regardless of harmony. The chairs were no less stiff- 
backed than their owner, and, if moved from their posi- 
tions, they were, at the earliest opportunity, made to oc- 
cupy their former places again, as mechanically as if a 
wire connected each one to one certain position, and if 
moved the slightest from the space allotted, was swiftly, 
by some unseen mechanism, moved back again, when 
serenity reigned. 

Had the furniture been less prim, less precise in its ar- 
rangement, Mrs. Lome's parlor would have been more 
cheerful than others of its kind, but scrupulous cleanli- 
ness and primness reigned. The worn carpet was al- 
ways spotless, except where the threads were worn 
through, showing a patch of what the carpet had beat 
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when newly purchased, but now bore no resemblance one 
to the other. 

Mrs. Lome was much piqued as the moments went by, 
and she continued listening at the door. Her hour of re- 
tirement was early, but she never slept while any one 
else was up around the house, and especially in the par- 
lor, as she wished to see that too many privileges were 
not taken. She kept a watchful eye lest the reputation 
of her house might suffer, or its character be defamed, 
but the majority thought she was more uneasy lest some- 
thing would transpire that she did not see and hear. 

Ever since Helen had been with her, the landlady found 
her one of her most interesting boarders. One day she 
would have her in love with Marshall, marrying him for 
his money; (It was known that he possessed a few hun- 
dred dollars in the bank, but all the authority one had 
was his own word, which was not altogether to be re- 
lied upon.) other days she was certain her name would 
be changed from Rudolph to Everhart at the first oppor- 
tunity which, the landlady felt, was slow in coming. 

Still, at other times, she believed Helen would willing- 
ly surrender to the name of Jones— common and plain as 
it was. But now here was a new one on the scene — al- 
most a stranger to her, and to Helen, too, she was posi- 
tive. She knew of him, though, by hearsay, and had 
never heard anything bad about him, only as she had 
learned from one of the girl boarders since supper, that 
he was "something of a flirt." 

She now looked and watched for an act decidedly in- 
teresting. She believed that such a handsome fellow 
would soon have Helen at his feet. 

Moments, quarter hours and half hours passed, and 
still no sign of unconditional surrender on Helen's part. 
Contrarily, Mrs. Lome noticed that the young man had 
done all the "advancin' and hitchin\" Her opinion of 
young ladies in general was not of the highest, but she 
liked young men barely a trifle more. She believed all 
girls ready to marry at the very first opportunity, and 
if any remained single it was merely because "they wasn't 
asked." 

The woman-lawyer struck Mrs. Lome as being verj; 
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unattractive, or she would long ago have been married. 
She affirmed that marriage was the natural haven for 
all young women, and if all were not anchored there, it 
was only because there wasn't room for their boat — not 
enough men to go around. 

Just why Mrs. Lome wanted independent girls to be 
a sharer of the fate she had experienced, she did not say, 
but her wedded life was far below the standard. Hers 
had been most unfortunate — a deserted wife by a drunk- 
en, worthless rascal — but still Mrs. Lome as vociferously 
advocated marriage. She was never sorry she married, 
for it showed to everybody, so she thought, that she had 
been asked. The idea that sometimes the gentler sex do 
the asking, was not part and parcel of the woman's argu- 
ment. That was not taken into consideration even mo- 
mentarily. 

As Helen now seemed to be the principal pivot around 
which a more than ordinary number of admirers centered, 
she was proving a most interesting subject. 

Mrs. Lome wished her boarder and her "company" 
would talk a little louder. It was hard to hear from 
where she was. She would go around to the hall door, 
and listen there. If she could not hear better, she would 
throw a wrap around her shoulders and go outside to the 
bay-window near where they were sitting. 

She wondered if Everhart had concluded he didn't like 
Helen after all. Maybe he thought she was "sort of over- 
bearm'," had "hifalutin' ways" with her. It 'peared to 
her that she thought herself a little mite above the others. 
Maybe she didn't. 

Mrs. Lome would not admit it, but she had felt just 
a little hard toward Helen when she so unconcernedly 
"throwed up the cookin'," and went to clerk in the store. 
She cherished a little hard feelings toward Everhart, too, 
for taking her away ; but she thought Helen went so she 
could get to come home every night with him. She would 
not say much, for Helen's four dollars a week contributed 
a little to the maintenance of the boarding-house ; there- 
fore, Mrs. Lome. But now Everhart seemed to be tired 
of the girl altogether, and had given her over to anyone 
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who would take her; and this George Lindsay "had took 
her up." 

Helen and her caller, left alone in the parlor, were car- 
rying on a very interesting conversation. Helen found 
that Mr. Lindsay had traveled and read a great deal. For 
some reason, his life had been rather a wandering one, 
but he had always overridden fate, and generally came 
out victorious. For two years now he had been in Phila- 
delphia, engaged as a shipping clerk's assistant. Helen 
found him to be of varied ideas, somewhat unsteady in 
bis habits, which she attributed to his lack of parental 
care, as he informed her that he left home at an early age. 

One thing impressed Helen favorably — he seemed to 
have the highest regard for his home and friends. He 
told of a sunny-haired little one who had been all the 
world to him. He hinted of a tragedy in his life — but 
only a hint — and Helen did not question him. She mar- 
veled that he unburdened his heart and life so freely to 
her, but she listened with undisguised and indescribable 
interest. 

"Miss Rudolph — Helen — you do not seem as a stranger 
to me. Yon are one to whom I can pour out my hearts 
woes," he said passionately. 

Helen blushed lightly, as his expression was so tender, 
yet so earnest and appealing. "I am glad," she respond- 
ed, "if you find relief in disclosing your life to me. I 
sympathize with you." 

"Miss Rudolph," he said, eagerly grasping her hands 
which she hastily withdrew, as his touch was too burning 
to be lightly borne, "do you know what sympathy leads 
to?" he asked, seemingly oblivious of her reserved act. 
"It leads to love, and, O, if your sympathy leads you to 
love me with as deep affection as I have for you, our 
combined love will radiate to the ends of the earth." His 
dark eyes were burning, his face and hands feverish, as 
he drew nearer. 

Helen sprang up and moved away, but she was as 
quickly hindered from leaving the room. With all her 
self-command, she spoke: 

"Love ! What do you, who have known me only such 
a short while, at no time intimately, know of love? Yoti 
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must be mad to speak as you do. True iove must neces- 
sarily carry with it respect for the object loved, and I 
know so little of you that I cannot say whether or not I 
respect you. 

"You are wrong when you say that love is always the 
outcome of sympathy. Sometimes it may be true; but, 
ofttimes, persons command our sympathy when love 
would be withheld. Love and sympathy are not syn- 
onymous. One is not necessarily the outgrowth of the 
other. It is not necessary for us to first pity ere we love. 
Oftentimes one loves the one one pities, but who can say 
there was not a foundation of love? With you, Mr. 
Lindsay, though I might in time have the greatest respect 
and friendly feeling for you, yet I can tell you now as 
well as later that I could never — no, never — love you as 
you wish." 

Lindsay stood, drinking in every word that she uttered, 
«s if she alone held the key to his future, and his heart 
was hers to unlock as she would. He trembled with the 
force of passion, followed by a tingling of rage when she 
spoke so emphatically, but he did not for a moment think 
that her decision was unchangeable. He had made up his 
mind to win her, and win her he would, regardless of all 
consequences. 

After she finished speaking, he stood looking at her for 
a moment, unabashed, but more determined than ever. 
She stood before him, inwardly disturbed, but outwardly 
calm and resolute. His love grew stronger and more in- 
tense as he gazed, leaping into flame and fanned into fury 
by her seeming scorn. It grew apace, and what had, 
heretofore, in comparison, been only a feeble spark, now 
instantly became a towering, devouring, consuming fire 
that fanned his passion into a white heat. 

He loved with all the ardor of a man grown, in the full 
development of the affections — not a plant of slow and 
gentle growth, but one that, nurtured by a reverse of ele- 
ments, brings forth a thing of abnormal magnitude — as 
though one instant born, the next a plant fully developed 
— a thing of sturdy strength, ready to resist and battle 
-with all opposing elements. 

He advanced and attempted to put his hand on her 
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arm, but Helen, looking into his fever-bright eyes, and 
comprehending something of the love-fire that burned 
within him, drew back in affright. She was fearful, yet 
charmed. She drew away, when, had he been less de- 
termined, she would have met his advance, for in his 
presence now, she felt the irresistible chord that drew 
them together. Her first thought was for flight. That 
was impossible, as he barred the way. She resolved then 
to stand her ground firmly, and if worse came to worst, 
to give her answer with as much decision as she would 
have done under less coerced conditions. 

"Helen Rudolph," the ardent suitor said, his voice 
trembling so much that it was hardly audible, "you know 
nothing of love when you speak as you do. Could you 
for only one moment feel toward one as I do toward you, 
you would never question love again. 

"Listen ! When I first saw you, you remember I could 
not resist the inclination to be near you. Your magnetism 
drew me to you, and I followed in your wake. From the 
first moment, I knew you were the only girl in the world 
for me, and the only one who had the keeping of my 
heart. I took my heart, Helen, and placed it in your 
hands. Will you cherish and fondle it, or will you throw 
it to one side as a thing despised, unworthy one glance? 
Will you squeeze it between your hands, and as drop after 
drop of the lifeblood oozes out, that is shed for you alone, 
will you be sorry, and, by the touch of your sweet lips 
heal the wound, or will each and every drop of the warm 
blood fire you to frenzy and further hatred of me ?" 

He came close to her — very close — and clasping both 
arms around her waist, he knelt at her feet. The tears 
stood in Helen's eyes, and her heart went out in sympathy 
to the one whose soul was in his words. 

She sat down, and he, with his arms still around her, 
knelt humbly at her feet. He was shaking with the energy 
expressed and with a fear that she might refuse him. 
She tried to loose his hands, but he clasped them only 
tighter. 

"Let me for a moment feel that you are mine/' he 
pleaded, "ere I receive the death sentence ; but miay your 
lips which should speak only words of kindness, withhold 
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the decision that will pierce this poor, bleeding heart to 
the quick. Will you send me forth again, after once 
knowing you, out into the world from which all light is 
taken? Helen, all has been dark to me until I met you, 
and you will not be so cruel as to extinguish the only 
light I have known for years. 

"My past has been dreary enough, God knows, the 
gloom at times appalling, and now when you have res- 
cued me from the quicksand, will you turn your face 
away, and with your hand push me again into the slough 
of despondency laughing as the gurgling, heavy waters 
close around me and quell my cries for succor? It rests 
with you, adored one, to give me life or death. Which 
shall it be? Will you honor me by becoming the wife 
of one whose greatest desire will be gratified, whose 
whole life shall be spent in your behalf, whose sunlight 
is your smile, whose despairing gloom is your frown? 

"Helen, you little know what it is to be loved as I love 
you. Did you know, you could not be so calm, so indiffer- 
ent to my pleadings. Speak to me and tell me that soon 
I may fondle you as my heart's idol, my queen enthroned. 
Tell me what I desire above all the world — for which I 
would exchange a place in Paradise — that you will be my 
wife." He looked her directly in the eyes — and again 
that familiar look ! 

Helen shuddered, and her face paled. She turned her 
eyes away, and would gladly have withdrawn from his 
embrace could she have done so. She had listened in- 
tently to his every word, and searched for the revelation, 
the confirmation of her suspicions. But she was not yet 
sure. She must bide her time, meanwhile closely scruti- 
nizing his very mind, if possible, and thus quiet her 
strange misgivings. Were she sure, she would gladly 
pity him more ; yes, love him for his sake, and . 

But he was looking to her for an answer, with his very 
soul in his eyes. She laid one hand gently on his arm. 
"What you ask is now impossible, but I no longer doubt 
your love. If it makes you better by honoring me with 
your affections, they will be most graciously received. 
But you are making a mistake which will show itself in 
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time. Love so dominated by passion is not the strongest 
love. When passion cools, it leaves love naked, exposed 
and unprotected. Love, to be lasting, must prevail su- 
preme, and passion follows; but where passion predomi- 
nates, as with you, then your affections will in time be 
less than you now think them, and you will discover your 
mistake. It is utterly impossible for me to mate with you; 
we have nothing in common. You have not even given 
me an opportunity to learn to respect you. Were you 
less hasty " 

"You know little of what you say," he cried, exasper- 
ated. "Can a man remain long in a consuming fire with- 
out wishing to breathe again the fresh air? Think you 
he will remain content, sizzling and scorching, with the 
flames licking his face, burning him to the vitals, without 
making an attempt at rescue? Here you are, the most 
beautiful and adorable rescuer, shutting the door of the 
furnace, enclosing me in with the terrible fire. Why not 
open the door, permit me to escape where the effect of 
tne fire will be cooled and refreshed by a draught of 
air? M 

By an effort, Helen released herself and stepped away. 
Baffled, he arose, and sat down near. 

"Mr. Lindsay," she said, with a coolness she did not 
. feel, "Fate had an object in bringing us together, but that 
object, as yet, remains unrevealed. It is not that I should 
be listening to your professions of love which I am con- 
vinced emanate from the craving of a hungry heart for 
comfort. It is not that I should almost disrespect you for 
your haste in declaring what makes me most uncomfort- 
able, but there is an object hidden. 

"When we are permitted to see the unrevealed revela- 
tion, then we will understand each other better, we shall 
know that the feeling we have for each other could never 
make us man and wife, but something else — something 
equally as binding, but in a different way. Why not still 
your love for a time, permit me to live as I have done, 
deaf to your entreaties, and await Fate's decree ? 

"I can never be your wife : I am firm in that decision. 
It would be our ruin, and cut short the intentions of the 
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Planner. Take my refusal as final and leave me free; 
unhindered by the protestations and attentions I have en- 
dured for several months past. When the veil is lifted, 
we then will have a fuller understanding, and, believe 
me, there will be much more respect between us than 
there is now. There is nothing gained by forcing the 
workings that seem useless to us, but let us wait the 
dawning when we shall know." 

"Helen, it is utterly impossible to do what you wish. 
I cannot wait; what is more, I will not. Your determin- 
ation only makes me more determined. Your coolness 
exasperates me. Your scorning of my embrace makes 
me more firmly resolved to clasp you in my arms and 
love you as only a husband can. Your resistance is of no 
avail. I am determined, and, by fair means or foul, you 
will submit. 

"I have not loved you to no purpose, but my darling, 
the sunlight of my life, will yet feel my embrace, will re- 
spond to my heart's vibrations and languish in my arms. 
I am not to be foiled. Give yourself to me and you will 
feel all the power of my love; refuse me, and I swear 
your resistance will suffice you nothing. My lips will sip 
the honey from your lips ; my heart will respond to your 
heart, and you will be compelled to listen to its loud beat- 
ings. You will feel my encircling arms and the warmth 
of my love, whether you will or no. Do you still refuse?" 
He arose and waited tremblingly for her answer. 

Helen drew herself up haughtily. Her lover, noting 
her every act, was more resolute, his affection grew 
deeper and stronger. 

"Mr. Lindsay," she said, "I still refuse. And did you 
bring down on me the wrath of Heaven and earth, I 
should yet refuse to submit. Have you so little honor 
as to force your attentions upon me and make me feel 
the love which I fain would lessen, then the penalty of 
the crime will be yours to pay — and not mine." 

She bowed gracefully to him, and before he was aware 
of her actions, she was in the hall, mounting the stairs. 

Mr. Everhart, just returned from his work, perceived 
her haste and her unusually pallid face, and divined that 
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something was wrong. He was sure of it when George 
Lindsay emerged from the parlor, excited and nervous. 

The rejected lover snatched his hat from the rack, and, 
with a stiff bow to his friend, hurried away, leaving the 
bookkeeper alone with his thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

After the night's interview, Helen saw little of Georgfc 
Lindsay for several weeks. When she did meet him oc- 
casionally, as she came from her work, his face always 
wore an expression that seemed to betray either a dogged 
endeavor to repress his feeling for her, or his mind was 
hatching some diabolical plan that he would carry into 
effect. 

He had, at times, the face of all things good, then, in 
a moment, the expression would change, reflecting the 
mind-pictures, and cause one to think of a fiend. He was 
ever respectful to the girl he professed to love, and which 
emotion Helen did not now for a moment doubt ; but his 
respect carried with it a slight portrayal of reserve which, 
to his passionate nature, was altogether foreign. 

Only a few moments conversation had taken place be- 
tween them since the night he called at Mrs. Lome's, and 
in those moments he mentioned nothing of what his heart 
must feel if his professions were genuine. 

Helen was beginning to respect him more than she had 
ever done, thinking for her sake he was making an effort 
to repress his boundless love. 

But every glance, every touch of his warm hands show- 
ed her how his passion was endeavoring to overpower his 
better judgment — passion born of burning love, yet more 
passion than love, as he was averse to making sacrifices 
for his loved one. 

While his outbursts were checked, he loved — loved as 
only those born and bred in tropical climes, with long an- 
cestries of feverish, loving natures from whom all the 
demonstrations of affection are culled, can love — loved as 
only one whose desire to be with and fondle the object 
adored, can love. He loved with all his heart, all his life 
and soul, with all his affection, demonstrative, burning: 
tod overpowering. He loved as only they vrtio ?y**\kRSk- 
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selves up to passion's dictates, submit their will to the 
promptings of the heart, can love. 

His love was his life, into which he threw all his reason, 
all his judgment. He loved with a love impetuous— a 
feeling rising in an instant from nothing to be the pro- 
pelling force of his life. His love was his being; but he 
did not know that when cooled, when reason again reign- 
ed, he would find little of the undying affection which he 
professed. He did not know that in the new birth — the 
awakening — the baser elements, thick and gross, would 
fall away, leaving the tiny spark of love there like an in- 
fant from which the swaddling clothes have been taken— 
or new-born, pure and holy — a spark of divinity awaiting 
the culture and nurture so necessary to a sturdy growth. 

George Lindsay did not realize this, although of man- 
hood's age. His wandering, restless past had found him 
free, had left his heart untouched. When Helen struck 
the finer chords, bringing forth sweet music, arousing the 
harmony that he little knew existed in his life ; when she 
unconsciously touched the sensitive, responding instru- 
ment, her stroke was electrifying. He was a new being! 

He awakened to realizations that were dead to him be- 
fore. She had aroused in him new desires. All his pow- 
erful emotion was lavished unasked and undesired upon 
her. His only ambition now was to forever be with the 
gentle but spirited one who, by her skilful touch, could 
thrill his whole being. His only desire was to be with her, 
to love her, to care for her, to listen to her voice, to look 
into her eyes, to caress her as his warm nature prompted. 

When she refused to grant him the privilege, he was 
stung to the quick. He made his threat in haste, but 
leisure had not yet found him repentent. Though he al- 
most shunned her at times, still she was more his idol than 
before. Her influence had not yet inspired him to nobler 
things, for he .was too encased in his selfish thoughts. 

His one desire was uppermost, and was consuming 
him, drawing all other things into the flame — serving as 
fuel that caused the fire to burn stronger and fiercer, rag- 
ing within him, until he hardly dared approach her, lest 
he again declare himself. His few weeks of self-denial, 
instead of lessening his love, increased it. His idol was 
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before him all the time — waking or sleeping, still the 
same. 

Helen was glad of her growing respect for the man 
who was almost a stranger to her; was proud that he 
could control himself, and be a man. But his actions 
puzzled her. She surmised the cause of his coolness, and 
encouraged him in it, thinking, in time, he would be able 
to look upon her as though he had not once loved. She 
hoped this might be true, but scarcely believed it. 

She fought hard against the mysterious fascination, 
and sought to fathom it. What little progress she made, 
she kept closely locked in her own mind, and never, for a 
moment, betrayed her increased wisdom. She would have 
been glad of more opportunities of conversing with him, 
thinking the problem would soonest be solved ; but, know- 
ing she would only be submitted to ecstatic professions of 
devotion, or her lover would be compelled to command all 
his will force to repress his rising emotions, she endeavor- 
ed in secret to learn the solution. 

She was pained by the slight indifference Mr. Everhart 
had shown her since the night George Lindsay had called 
upon her. While the bookkeeper was fully as attentive as 
before, still, Helen thought she missed many loving 
glances from the tender brown eyes. She hardly realized 
how much she cared how he felt toward her, until the 
little difference sprang up between them. 

Mr. Everhart was seldom at the boarding-house now 
of evenings, his work being unusually taxing. But he 
would not admit that one face was ever between him and 
his work, causing him to be lacking in concentration, and 
he needs must apply himself at night to make up. 

Helen generally kept to her room in the evening, sel- 
dom coming down to the parlor unless specially invited. 
She read and studied, and when the evenings were long, 
visited the poor people of the city, and did what little she 
could. She was seriously contemplating engaging other 
rooms, as two of the girls whom she had first met, and 
whom she had helped to secure positions, having heard 
of her musical ability, were desirous of having her in- 
struct them. 

As such a plan was impossible and impractical *t 
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Mrs. Lome's, it was their desire to get other rooms where 
they could be together and receive their musical instruc- 
tion at their only leisure time — the evening. 

Helen was greatly in favor of the change, as her room 
was the same small one she had when she first came, and, 
although Mrs. Lome had promised her one farther front, 
when empty, the promise had not been kept, as the mer- 
cenary landlady, regardless of previous arrangements, 
re-rented the rooms as fast as vacant. 

With the arrangement, Helen would have much more 
congenial company than at Mrs. Lome's. They would 
arrange to take their dinner and supper at the boarding- 
house, but would prepare their breakfast at their own 
apartments. 

With this object in view, a suite of four rooms was 
engaged, giving them the opportunity the others had 
long desired — a place to entertain gentlemen callers. The 
first comers had been in the city some time now, and, 
naturally enough, had made the acquaintance of a num- 
ber of young people of both sexes. 

Helen had few friends, if any, to entertain, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Edith Mills, who was still at Mrs. 
Childs, and whose loving nature clung to Helen as an 
affinity. 

Helen liked the change very much. It was so much 
more homelike than at the boarding-house, and, by the 
arrangement, she could ably assist the two girls who 
were bent upon a musical education. They rented a 
piano, and had it tastily placed in one corner of their 
furnished parlor. 

Their bed-rooms were neat and airy, their kitchen tiny 
but well arranged; and the three girls thus domiciled, 
were happier than ever since their arrival. Helen occu- 
pied one bedroom, her two pupils the other. 

The three former companions, including Edith, were 
engaged in work that suited them best to lodge at their 
employer's, but an evening or two each week found them 
guests at the rooms of their friends. 

Mrs. Lome objected strenuously to the arrangement, 

but her objections made the deserters more determined. 

She saw that her ravings accomplished nothing, so 
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agreed to the next best thing — all she could do under the 
circumstances — to furnish them table-board. She saw, 
to her chagrin, that the scales were gradually turning 
against her, and it caused her much perturbation. 

As the days and weeks passed, Helen grew more in 
favor with her employer. She was in every sense a 
model, and the merchant, ever keenly appreciative and 
observing, noted with a glad heart that his cloak model 
was truly a model of gentle womanhood. She was quick 
to learn, and her ladylike manner drew many costume- 
hunters to her department, and they made their expensive 
purchases, thinking, often without foundation, that the 
magnificent Paris creations of silks and laces and fine 
cloth would become them equally as well as they did the 
well-rounded figure of the youthful model — Miss Ru- 
dolph. 

Miss Rudolph Helen was, and so she remained, with 
little or no chance of ever being recognized. One day, 
however, a little incident occurred which, if Helen had 
possesed less self-control, and the inquirer more persist- 
ency, would have led to a disclosure and the revelation 
of her identity. As it was, Helen wondered why no nar- 
row escape had occurred before, as many society people 
from New York, where she was well-known, visited in 
the Quaker city. 

But one thing was greatly in her favor. Few, if any, 
ladies left the metropolis, where the newest fashions and 
designs are usually first known, to make any extensive 
purchases in Philadelphia. But the one woman who was 
making a tour of the large stores, naturally enough was 
attracted to the fine costumes and cloaks displayed for the 
gratification of feminine eyes, and the, ofttimes, discom- 
fiture of the purse-proud sterner sex. 

The recognition was mutual, and Helen was forced to 
command all her will power to control herself. She greet- 
ed the woman as any other stranger, although she was 
one whom she had met many times at social functions; 
but the young model was thankful that their acquaintance 
was only as hundreds of others were — a bowing acquaint- 
ance — no friendship— but both walking in the highest 
ranks. 
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Helen saw the woman approaching, and, in the brief 
moment, prepared to resist all inquiries. She summoned 
her courage, and made ready to defend herself. It would 
not do now to have her identity known; it would only 
thwart the purpose of her incognito. 

"Helen Mansfield !" exclaimed the woman, as her eyes 
danced with a new revelation. "I did not know you were 
here." 

It was a supreme moment for Helen. The old name 
that she had not heard for so long, and which she had 
almost forgotten she possessed thrilled her through and 
through. She could hardly quell the blush that fain 
would dye her cheeks crimson. But she was equal to the 
emergency. With a perfectly calm manner, and a voice 
that betrayed surprise and coolness, she looked at the 
newcomer, her gray eyes revealing innocent interest. 

"Do I remind you of a friend, madam ?" was the ques- 
tion spoken so indifferently and unconcernedly as to 
thoroughly convince the woman of her mistake. 

The customer became embarrassed, and saw that she 
had been overbold. The multi-millionaire's daughter 
stood there unconcerned — the queen of society, sought 
after by people of all ranks — in the role of a dry goods 
clerk, appearing to be what she was not, only to accom- 
plish the worthy object prompted by her loving, tender 
heart. 

The society customer was profuse in her apologies for 
what she considered a blunder on her part, while the true 
bearer of the name was successfully hiding her secret. 

"The resemblance is so great as to be striking," was 
the explanation. "But Miss Mansfield is visiting in the 
West, where she undoubtedly reigns as the queen that 
she is." 

Helen's face colored prettily. "The compliment you 
pay me is appreciated, I assure you. I should like very 
much to see the one whom I resemble so strikingly." 

"I wish I might see you together," said the woman. 
"I think there would be little distinction — the same hair, 
the same eyes, and the figures very similar, though you 
may be a trifle taller and, perhaps, a little — only a little — 
fuller-formed. But the resemblance is striking! You 
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could just as well pass as a millionaire's daughter as for 
a sales-lady." 

"If your friend is heiress to millions," said Helen, 
"you would hardly expect to find her working in a de- 4 
partmental store." 

"No; certainly not," was the reply; "she would not 
need to. But, for the moment, I merely forgot myself, 
and where I was. Certainly, I should never find an heir- 
ess clerking: it is beneath her." And the woman drew 
herself up rather haughtily. "But will you tell me your 
name, please ?" 

"Certainly. Rudolph." Helen gave the name with 
such frankness that no one would have doubted that she 
spoke the truth. 

The woman's manner became at once noticeably cold- 
er, and Helen smiled to see the change. 

The purchases were made without any further remarks, 
only necessary ones regarding the costumes, but when 
the woman went below, she encountered the proprietor 
with whom she had been long acquainted. She related 
the little happening to him, not sparing her own boldness 
in the least. 

The merchant was not surprised that she thought 
Helen well-bred and accustomed to crowns and coronets, 
or, what is more stable, an over-supply of money, for he, 
too, believed that she, in some way, either through nature 
or cultivation, was greatly superior to many others in her 
position. 

She was proud, but not haughty or vain. She was re- 
served, while not cold or indifferent. She was amiable 
and pleasant, while, at the same time, she maintained her 
dignity. He thought his wealthy customer had only 
been mistaken, and he tried to throw the event from his 
mind ; but in some unaccountable way, it impressed him 
greatly, and he found himself wondering if some time 
the supposition might not prove true. 

However, he said nothing to his bookkeeper, but kept: 
the trivial matter a secret. He well knew Everhart's re- 
gard for Helen, and did the bookkeeper only suspect that 
she was something different from what she pretended — an 
heiress to thousands, even — he would never declare the 
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love that was daily becoming a part of him. But so long 
as he believed her to be a working girl, he would make 
the advances that the proprietor hoped would, in time, 
bring him success. 

Mr. Everhart now saw less of Helen than when she 
lodged at Mrs. Lome's. Sometimes he would accompany 
her home at the closing hour, but more often she hastened 
her preparations, and arrived at the boarding-house one 
car ahead of him. When he was with her, he thought he 
noticed a slight change in her manner toward him. He 
wondered if she were growing to care for George Lind- 
say, but, if so, he marveled that they were not more 
together. Lindsay had not been to Mrs. Lome's since 
the night the bookkeeper met him in the hall, and Ever- 
hart wondered if then he had received his dismissal. 

Everhart was. becoming a little jealous of Helen's 
thoughts. Her independent spirit wrought upon him and 
made him more anxious to have an interview with her* 
but he found little opportunity. She was generally ao- 
companied home from supper by one or both of the girls 
with whom she lodged. 

But the young man, closing his books one evening, de- 
termined to see her and learn if her heart held hope for 
him. His love was of sure and substantial growth. 
Helen was his ideal, and each day found it harder for 
him to live without lier. When with her, she held him 
enchanted; but her frank manner and her pretty ways 
always made him feel that he was her equal, when he 
preferred to enthrone her his loved queen. 

Their conversations were elevating. They were both 
fond of good literature, and both were equally good read- 
ers. At Mrs. Lome's they had occasionally found op- 
portunities of reading to each other, but the intervention 
of George Lindsay had brought an end to all their pleas- 
ure. Someway Everhart could only feel that his friend 
had caused Helen to be indifferent to him. He did not 
wonder that she was more fascinated with the handsome 
shipping clerk than she was with him, but the thought 
aroused a spirit of jealousy within him. 

For that reason more than all, and ere it be too late, 
he resolved to see the girl in whom all his hopes were 
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centered, and, in some way, arrange a private interview, 
where he would be free to speak of the love that was 
daily growing stronger and stronger. 

Helen, who had greatly missed the daily drives that 
she and Violet had ever been accustomed to taking, mat- 
tered not the weather, only too much exposure barring 
them on rainy days, was much pleased to accept an in- 
vitation from the bookkeeper to go driving the following 
Sunday afternoon. 

Her eyes lighted up with a gladsome expression, and 
Everhart, ever watchful for a friendly change in the girl 
he loved more than all the world, was unusually happy. 
He believed she was not altogether indifferent to his at- 
tentions, and he was only sorry that he had allowed even 
the least suspicion of jealousy to creep into his thoughts 
concerning the queen of his heart and life. 

As if in answer to their desires, the day set for the ride 
was an ideal one, and thouglf Helen wore a dress that her 
lover had seen on her a number of times, the one she had 
worn to Philadelphia, he thought she had never appeared 
more charming. He did not know what thoughts filled 
her mind, what hopes were prompted by the quick beat- 
ing of her heart, that caused the color in her cheeks to 
be heightened, a delicate flush to appear through the 
transparent whiteness of her forehead, her eyes to glow 
with anticipation and darken in color until they resembled 
the dark eyes of a wood-nymph coquetting with Nature, 
or with a stranded wanderer. 

Though the chord of attraction was strong between 
Helen and Lindsay, still she felt and knew that her truest, 
womanly feelings responded to the tender attentions of 
Leslie Everhart. When with the latter, she felt complete 
— a oneness that seemed fitting one into the other — two 
halves of a perfect whole — each complete within itself, 
but instantly recognizing the incompleteness until united. 

Through the most beautiful streets and avenues of the 
Quaker City, they drove, admiring the many superb build- 
ings, works of art, through the parks, watching the child- 
ren playing about, only waiting to welcome the swift-com- 
ing Spring. They rode through all the most frequented 
portions of the city, their horses, filled with the enthusiasm 
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their drivers felt, went skimming along over the pave* 
ment, the only sound their shod feet striking the paving. 

Tiring of the sights, and more anxious to be away 
from the sightseers, and to be alone with each other, they 
turned the horses' heads southward, where each step took 
them in the direction of the metropolis of Maryland, and 
nearer to the capital of the great United States. For miles 
they rode, each supremely happy in the other's society, 
though the conversation so far had been befitting the day 
and the lightness of their hearts. As they went onward, 
the lover became more thoughtful, and, although Helen 
made an effort to resume the conversation, the reticence 
of her companion impressed her to be silent. 

For a few moments he was quiet, and, as Helen gazed 
at the clear, noble face, she could see the lights and shad- 
ows flitting over it, indicating the changes taking place 
in his mind. Occasionally his expression would convey 
the sadness of deep-seated pain, but that shadow would 
be chased away quickly by a lovelight of joy that il- 
lumined his face, and made the expression almost divine. 
Each varying mood corresponded to a similar one in his 
loved ideal. At last his brown eyes, filled with a light 
wherein his soul shone forth bright and radiant, tender 
and loving, looked into the eyes of his sweetheart. 

The bays, evidently sympathizing with the lovers' 
thoughts and feelings, were going slower now, their ears 
alert, however, to the slightest sound. The rubber-tired 
vehicle was drawn noiselessly over the well-kept road. 
The scenery was beautiful and grand, uplifting and in- 
spiring. The fresh air from the mountains and the Dela- 
ware was wafted to their nostrils and inhaled, causing 
their healthy blood to course the faster through their 
veins. Each looked at the other lovingly and longingly. 

The close proximity of his dearest made the book- 
keeper's face flush slightly with his excessive love. He 
gazed at her, and longed to clasp her to him and cover 
her forehead, her cheeks and lips with the kisses prompt- 
ed by his affection. He longed to hold her in his arms, 
and, as their lips met, their hearts be united for aye. 

He tried to read in Helen's eyes the answer to his un- 
spoken inquiry. He thought he saw an indication of love, 
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"but he did not know. He did know, however, that 
she, with all the pride of womanhood, would not give her 
heart unasked, would not reveal by the least expression 
that his hopes were well-founded. He must seek. He 
must woo, and the result of his wooing would be un- 
known until the finality was reached. The expression in 
her magnificent eyes was as varied as his own. She 
looked frankly at the one whose secret she had already 
guessed in part, and sympathized fully with his every 
emotion. 

When he wished to pillow her head on his breast, by 
the perfect telepathy that exists between truly-mated 
lovers, she knew his desire. She knew that the one who 
sat beside her loved her for herself alone — a fact that 
she had never before been sure of. Whatever his feel- 
ings toward her, they were prompted by his strong ad- 
miration of pure, true womanhood, unhampered and un- 
changed by wealth. He knew her as what she sometimes 
felt herself to be — a working-girl — and loved her. 

Sometimes she almost forgot her past identity in the 
realization of the present. Sometimes she lost sight of 
the millions to which she was heiress, in the realization 
of the new life to which she had grown accustomed, and 
which she preferred to the past with all its glamour, all 
its splendor and riches. At times, she longed for a sight 
of her dear ones, for the blessedness of their companion- 
ship; but her new life was sweet, for, in it, she was 
gradually awakening to the greatest love in one's life — 
the love that is instrumental in perpetuating the human 
race. 

Little by little she was learning that Mr. Everhart was 
filling a place in her heart that none other had ever filled, 
that no one but he could fill. Day by day she was realiz- 
ing the sweetness of growing affection. 

Now, as she looked into the eyes of the one who seemed 
more than all others to be a part of herself, she trembled 
at the full understanding of all that he was to her — at the 
overpowering emotion that swept over her, breaking 
through her pride, levelling her independence at the feet 
of one who loved her far better than his own life, better 
than his own individuality, for he desired that it should 
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be so intermingled with his sweetheart's own personality 
that the two might be as one. 

"Helen," the lover spoke, in a tone that was somewhat 
unstable, "there is a time in life when all man's reason 
bends before the full force of love. I have lived almost 
a score and ten years ere I have realized even the faintest 
part of the divine emotion of which God is the source. 
My years are those of manhood, and, ere blinded by the 
full strength of love, I have reasoned with my heart I 
find that the feeling I hold for you has, in no way, the 
impetuosity of youth, when so many ill-fated marriages 
are made. 

"I have reached manhood's estate. My experience in 
business affairs has made me more of a man than I might 
have been under other circumstances, even at the age I 
have attained. I thought my life complete until I met 
you; but the time was not long until I recognized my in- 
completeness, and that you alone could make me a per- 
fect whole. 

"Helen, dearest, my love for you is not of instantane- 
ous growth, though I admit when first I saw you, I felt 
the power of attraction, I felt the strong chord pulling at 
my heartstrings that now draws me to you. I am humble, 
and I entreat the favor of my loved one before whom I 
am as the fallen grain cut down by the sickfe wielded by 
her hands. You, dearest, have the power to raise me 
again. Yours is the privilege, and, I trust, the pleasure 
to lift the fallen grain and place it higher where the winds 
and dews of Heaven will perfect it, where the sun will 
shine upon it and ripen it for the purpose intended. 

"Yours is the hand that wields the sickle, Helen. Yours 
is the power to raise the golden grain. Will you, dearest 
love? Does not your gentle heart respond to the plead- 
ings of my heart? Does not your breast feel the same 
overwhelming emotions that are my life? Tell me, 
dearest. And if your answer be no, then I must be con- 
tent to go on with my life that will, henceforth, be all 
darkness, except the reflection of your past brightness. 
Speak to me, my own, and tell me of your heart. I am 
as a shadow that, by the law of attraction, keeps pace 
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with the light. Surely you will see what my life will re- 
main should the illumining power be removed." 

The realization of the young man's words caused Helen 
to cast her eyes downward, and her fair face to glow with 
hope. She summoned her courage and answered him : 

"I need not say, my more than friend, that what you 
tell me has come as a surprise, for did I do so, I should 
be telling an untruth. Your daily attentions, your 
thoughtful, kindly acts have shown to me that you have 
the kindest of hearts, ever ready to sympathize with the 
varying phases of humanity ; yet I felt, more than knew, 
that your actions were not altogether prompted by sym- 
pathy. There has been nothing about me to arouse your 
benevolence in any way, and, believe me, I have not been 
incognizant of your attentions. I appreciate them more 
than all else, for they have shown to me that I have won 
the love of a noble heart, merely by my worthiness. 

"You have not loved me for money. You care nothing 
for the dower I might bring you. You have no mort- 
gaged title to offer me in exchange for money, hard earn- 
ed by a parent. 

"You have done me the greatest honor in man's power. 
You have asked me for a response to the love that is the 
open pathway to one finality. You have enthroned me 
in your heart as queen of your affections, and ah ! base 
indeed is the woman who would scorn, would belittle the 
love of a noble man ! Much as I love my own sex, there 
is no remorseful punishment too severe for the woman 
who shirks the duty bestowed upon her — the doorkeeper 
of a man's heart. 

"You have honored me, Mr. Everhart ; you have given 
me the golden key to your treasure. I assure you, though 
I am in no position at the moment to give you a final 
answer, yet I promise you that my heart responds to every 
vibration of your own, that when I lock in the treasure 
of your heart and stand guard at the doorway, I have 
locked within more of myself than I could tell you. 

"Your offer will be uppermost in my mind, and, within 
forty-eight hours, you shall hear my decision. Do not 
be sad in the meantime: remember that every pulsation 
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of my heart is for my dear one — the one who does not 
scorn my poverty, but loves me for myself alone." 

Everhart's eyes glowed with pleasure as he bent over 
the bowed head of his sweetheart. "Helen," he said 
softly, "the honor you do me by even a temporary re- 
sponse makes me the happiest of mortals. I have found 
my queen; I know my duty — obeisance. Your poverty 
has no terrors for me. Were you wealthy, I would en- 
deavor to crush my love in secret, fearing you could never 
believe that I did not desire your wealth more than you. 
But I am truly grateful, for, in that respect only, we are 
equal. In all others, I am only too willing and anxious 
to acknowledge your superiority. 

"Sweet, I may be over-bold in desiring to seal our pros- 
pective compact with a kiss, knowing that when you have 
given me the promise to be my wife I shall then have the 
right to many kisses; still, my heart longs for an ex- 
change from the lips that will so soon bid me live and 
love." 

He bent forward, and his affinity met his manly lips, 
iquivering with joy and emotion, in one long, tender kiss 
that more truly bound their souls together than any words 
could do. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The day following the ride, Helen was, as usual, busy 
in her department. Never had the working hours 
passed so quickly; never had her heart been more light 
in the joyful anticipation of the evening, when, looking 
into the eyes of her manly lover whose every breath, 
whose every heart-beat was for her, she would give her 
answer. She, of all the world, had found undisputed fav- 
or in his eyes, and she alone was made for him, that, 
united, their lives would blend into one harmonizing 
flow of love — affinities for eternity. 

She thought much of the dower that, unknown to him, 
she could give him. Benevolent alike, they could use the 
money in Behalf of less fortunate humanity, and, together, 
they would carry out the noblest ambitions of their lives. 

Together ! Ah, blessed word ! Together for aye would 
their lives be. Together for the advancement of their 
fellow-man! Together their thoughts and acts would 
blend, fitting into each other, as the sunlight blends with 
the atmosphere, warming and changing, yet harmonizing. 

With a light step, she tripped homeward when the clos- 
ing hour came, a few minutes in advance of her lover, 
as she did not wish to see him again until he came that 
evening to learn the answer that he already guessed. 
But the words were sweet to him, and he longed to hear 
over and over again, so thrilling — "I love you." 

Had Helen been less absorbed in her thoughts, less sur- 
rounded with the light of newly awakened love that tem- 
porarily blinded her, she would have taken more notice 
of her material surroundings. As it was, her hopes and 
thoughts ran high. Her spiritual mind completely over- 
shadowed the material until the objective failed to do its 
part. She only knew that her deepest emotions were 
aroused, and she was eagerly watching the moments slip 
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by until she would meet her dear one face to face, be 
clasped in his arms and feel his tender caresses. 

She failed to see a man with an attempt at disguise 
follow her as she left the car, making her way swiftly to 
her lodging-place. She was too overjoyed to go to the 
boarding-house for supper, but wended her way with 
eager, impatient step to her rooms to prepare her toilet 
for the reception of her betrothed. 

For the first time, she longed for one of the many pret- 
ty dresses to which she was accustomed, that she might 
appear more beautiful in her lover's eyes; but, happy 
withal, she was assured that he would be pleased, for his 
love was too deep to be altered in the least by outward 
appearances. The delicate pride of womanhood, how- 
ever, prompted the desire to appear more pleasing, more 
charming to the one who had first given his love. But 
some day he would know all. Some day he would see her 
attired as she wished. But would he be more pleased 
then than now ? 

Unknown to the loving, tender girl, a stealthy foot ap- 
proached, unseen and unheard; and ere she could cry for 
aid or summon assistance she was gagged and bound, and, 
in answer to a whistle from her assailant, a carriage rap- 
idly approached, and she felt herself whirled away, she 
knew not whither. 

When within the carriage, one man who had accom- 
panied her, sat opposite, after first tying her feet with a 
heavy cord. His intention must have been to leave her 
eyes bandaged until the end of the journey, wherever 
that might be, but, after they had traveled what seemed 
to Helen for a few blocks, the carriage curtains were 
closely drawn, and the bandage removed from her eyes. 
To her, it was all the same. It was total darkness. 

She had only caught one glimpse of the semi-masked 
face, but the features were not recognizable. Now, she 
did not know whether the assailant was her companion, 
or whether he had exchanged places with the driver. 
Whoever it might be, or whatever his vile intentions, she 
was powerless in his hands. She was unable to call as- 
sistance; unable to assist herself. 
/ Her companion was mute. Not a word escaped his 
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tips as they rode onward through the streets that, oc- 
casionally, showed a spark of light through a crevice in 
the curtains, on over hard pavements, the horses urged 
onward by the impatient driver, until the carriage rocked 
to and fro. 

Helen would have fallen from the seat with her bound 
feet and hands, but her companion, alert to her every 
movement, lifted her tenderly, she thought, and placed 
her again in an upright position. She felt his moustache 
brush her forehead, his hot breath on her cheek; but that 
was all. No sound and no word. All was silent except 
the noise of the horses' feet and the swiftly-rolling ve- 
hicle. 

Her heart grew faint as she thought of her lover who 
would soon be knocking at her room, expecting to see 
his sweetheart and receive the word that would pave the 
way for marriage. Her heart felt as if grasped by a re- 
lentless hand that delighted in her agony. Her mental 
pain was excurciating as she pictured her finacee's dis- 
appointment as he, baffled at not seeing her, and learning 
nothing, would sorrow all through the long night for the 
one lost to him. 

It might mean an eternal separation, she did not know, 
but she would not heap unnecessary grief upon her own 
head. Her lover would believe her true, and wait. If 
she was ever permitted a release, she would let him hear 
from her. She could do nothing to aid herself, and it 
was with an effort that she retained full consciousness. 
She summoned her courage and kept her senses. It would 
never do to give way now when no help was near. The 
shock and fright were great, but not great enough to 
overpower her strong will. 

All the while, which seemed hours to her, the carriage 
rolled on, in circles, it seemed; but she was somewhat 
dazed and she would not be sure. After awhile, she knew 
that they left the paving, and were being whirled along 
over the country roads. 

Her position was becoming cramped. She tried to re- 
lease her hands, but the cords cut deeper into her wrists. 
She could almost cry with pain, but she would not give 
her persecutors the satisfaction of knowing her weakness. 
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Again she tried her hands. She thought she felt the cords 
slip, and she ceased trying, lest her companion would sus- 
pect and bind her more closely than before. 

She leaned her head back against the seat, and medi- 
tated. Did her father only know her peril now, he would 
upturn Heaven and earth, if need be, to rescue her from 
the fate she felt was in waiting. Could she but send him 
word, how soon he would be at her side I She thought 
of her mother, of Violet, of her uncle whose " Wildflower" 
she was, of little Sunshine who loved her better than her- 
self. 

She thought again of the grief of her disappointed 
lover. Each time her thoughts reverted to him, she could 
hardly suppress her tears. But she would be brave, and, 
whatever came, maintain her honor to the last. 

Long hours of hard riding passed, and she felt that 
the speed of the horses had been checked somewhat. The 
road seemed miry, as the carriage wheels sank into the 
mud, and the suction of onward movement was audible. 
Branches of trees scraped the top of the vehicle. 

Her companion drew one curtain a little aside, and, 
putting his face tightly against the window-pane, peered 
out into the darkness. They were evidently nearing their 
destination, for he placed the bandage tightly over her 
eyes again, felt the cords on her wrists and feet, and, 
evidently satisfied that all was well, sat down again. 

For fifteen minutes more, seemingly, they rode, then 
the carriage came to a full stop. Helen heard the driver 
in consultation with some one, but their voices were so 
low she could distinguish nothing. 

She wondered if her companion had left unheard by 
her. She moved her knees a little to one side, and touch- 
ed his. She knew then that three had planned the as- 
sault, and what could she, bound, gagged and alone, do 
with three, strong, unprincipled assailants? 

The man sprang from the carriage, hastily closing the 
door again, shutting her in alone. She was pleased with the 
moment's respite, although she knew the three were now 
in consultation regarding her. She waited almost breath- 
lessly, and vainly tried to catch a word, but the men were 
cautious, and disguised their voices well. Her efforts to 
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learn more of the mystery were futile, and she gave up in 
despair. She knew she must be somewhere away from the 
busy life of the city, where she was completely in the 
power of her persecutors, where they, unseen by any but 
themselves, could satisfy their desires. 

If her father only knew, only suspected the pending 
tragedy ! If her uncle knew his Wildflower was in peril, 
how much he would sacrifice to rescue her ! If her lover 
were only aware of her precarious situation, how swiftly 
he would come to her, save her from her destroyers, and 
carry her away in his arms ! 

But not one was near. She must fight the battle of 
honor alone, with the enemy three-fold strong. She 
would make the struggle of her life ; for what would life 
be were honor and virtue gone? At moments her heart 
sank within her; again she was the same brave Helen 
awaiting her fate, awaiting, with anxious heart, the finale, 
determined to stand her ground to the last, and fight as 
long as one drop of life-blood coursed through her veins. 
But how could she make even the faintest struggle with 
her hands and feet bound? 

Again she despaired, but as she once more tried to free 
her hands, she felt the cord slip ever so little. It would 
take a long time, thoueh, to loosen them. When they 
were free, she could loose W feet. But she must wait — 
wait until further developments arose, and, in an emerg- 
ency, do her very best to maintain her rights. 

A new thought came to her. Was she held as a ran- 
som? Had these plotters in some, way discovered her 
identity, and resolved to extort money from her parents 
for her release? She hoped it mietfit be true, for, then, 
how gladly she would buy her freedom! How little her 
parents would think any price to receive her as pure and 
untarnished as she left them ! 

Her heart beat high with hope ; but little did she know 
of the true motive. Less did she suspect the instigator 
of the crime. She was brought to this isolated spot as 
she was known in Philadelphia — an unprotected work- 
in* girl ; not as Helen Mansfield, the daughter of a multi- 
millionaire who appreciated a woman's honor above all 
Us riches. She was in the power of three assailants wba^ 
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by their superiority, were privileged to do as they wished, 
and not one with enojyjh manhood to defend her. 

The voices grew louder and she listened. The men 
were disputing, and she heard that the price of her be- 
trayal was the subject. One voice was particularly loud 
and harsh as the man said : 

"Fork it over, damn you ! or, by God, the cop'll have 
you before tomorrow mornin' ! Don't think I'd make a 
trip like this through mud and rain for any less ; you're 
a fool if you do. Be quick about it, or I'll tell yer lady 
love what yer up to." 

Helen felt the carriage door open slightly, as if the man 
was ready to reveal the plot to her. But she heard other 
voices saying "Hush, hush!" in a penetrating whisper. 
The door closed again, as the abductor must have settled 
the amount satisfactorily. 

Again the door was swung open, and, without a word, 
she was lifted in six strong arms, and carried away. The 
rain was falling gently, and struck on her upturned face. 
One of the men gave a low command to halt, and, leaving 
her in charge of his two companions, he went to the 
vehicle, procured a rubber robe and threw it over her. 

Helen submitted without any demonstration, but she 
was grateful for that thoughtfulness. One whose touch' 
seemed particularly tender lifted her about the waist, 
while the other two lifted her feet and head. 

For some little time she was carried through a growth 
of underbrush, for every moment or two the bushes 
scratched harshly over the robe that covered her. Oc- 
casionally the leader gave vent to an oath as a limb of an 
untrimmed tree hit him in the face. 

From the jolting Helen received, she thought the path- 
way must be of stones, as one after another of the car- 
riers stumbled and almost fell prostrate; but they went 
on. She could hear their heavy breathing as they labored 
beneath their burden. 

After what seemed to her some ten or fifteen minutes' 
walk, she was permitted to stand, one man on either side 
of her for support. The other urged them forward, but, 
tired and breathing laboriously, they refused "Untie her 
feet and let her walk up," 
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The third man protested, but the command was obeyed. 
Helen's ankles were numb from having been so closely 
tied for so many hours, and as she attempted to mount 
the stairs that rose before her, she stumbled. The one 
who touched her so tenderly stooped and rubbed her 
ankles, and, in doing so kissed them. 

The coarse-voiced man growled : "None of yer demon- 
strations here. You'll have it all your own way in a few 
minutes," and he urged Helen forward. 

She could walk much better now as the moment's rest 
increased the circulation, and she climbed the stairway 
with less labor than her companions. She was only too 
glad of the opportunity to have her feet free, as she saw 
in that a slight hope of rescue. She was glad, too, that 
she was not compelled to deal with all three, as the gruff 
speaker's words assured her that she would be left alone 
with one. 

Step by step they climbed, until they came to a landing. 
Helen knew that the building, residence, or whatever it 
was, had been long unused, as she could hear the feet of 
the men, as well as her own, grinding into the dust on the 
stairs. The cobwebs, too, brushed across her face, as if 
they would gladly veil her sight and consciousness to 
what was about to transpire. Resting a moment, they 
turned abruptly to the right, and onward, upward they 
climbed until they came to another landing. 

One man sprang forward, and threw open a door that 
creaked heavily on its hinges. "In here," he said, as he 
led the way to a luxurious couch. 

The men obeyed, and, depositing their burden, they 
hurried away. The room was redolent with a perfume 
that Helen inhaled, and, in doing so, she lost all desire for 
activity. She drank in the pleasant odor, and a desire for 
sleep overcame her. Her eyes were still bandaged, and 
she could see nothing of where she was, but the warmth 
and a low crackling assured her that a fire somewhere 
near in a grate was throwing out its heat. 

She heard a quick movement in the direction of the 
fire, and it sputtered louder than before, and the aroma in 
the room increased. The fragrance was deadening to her 
senses, and, unconsciously, she was sinking into slumber. 
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Warm, sensual lips were placed to her cheeks in a linger- 
ing kiss, then she heard a door open softly, and her ab- 
ductor, evidently thinking she was at his mercy, with no 
cause for haste, withdrew, closing the door behind him. 

The young girl's nostrils inhaled the perfume-laden 
air. Her eyes grew heavy with the bandage, like the 
gentle pressure of invisible hands that seemed, despite 
any effort to keep awake, to press down the white eyelids 
until the long lashes lay upon the rose-colored cheeks. 
Her brain grew careless of her surroundings, and the 
sound of soothing, caressing voices, like the soft babbling 
of a brook, lulled her to sleep. Fairies seemed waiting on 
some invisible shore, with arms outstretched to clasp her 
to their breasts, wind their white, flowing draperies around 
her, until she was oblivious of the outside world. Inward 
calm prevailed. Her bound hands failed longer to pre- 
vent rest. All consciousness was lost in the perfectness 
of indifference. Her eyes, blind to the grandeur of the 
room, closed, and she slept. 

When she awoke some few moments later, she was 
greatly surprised. For a moment she could not recall the 
circumstances that led up to her present whereabouts. 
Then, suddenly, it all flashed over her again, and she 
recognized her danger. She wondered if she were to 
t>e left alone here in this magnificently furnished house; 
but better alone than what she most feared. 

In the few minutes' unconsciousness, she had dreamed 
of home, of her lover, but no sadness crept into her nar- 
cotic sleep. All was joy, and, waking as she did so sud- 
denly to the terrible realization of her situation, the 
dream was dispelled by an awakening of despair. 

She endeavored to rise, but her limbs would not serve 
her. She felt weak and faint about the ankles, and won- 
dered if she had been again bound. She could not reach 
her hands down, for they were still tied; but, with an 
effort, she moved one foot slightly away from the other. 
They were free! The bandaee from her eyes had been 
removed. Her mouth was still bound, but, as she bitterly 
thought, she would have no cause to abuse her freedom, 
for one who was scheming enough to plan her abduction, 
would not fail to have her hiding-place far away from 
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civilization where, whatever his purpose, he could act 
without interruption. He need not fear an outcry, for 
she would save her strength for a struggle — if struggle 
it must be. 

Upon fully regaining her senses, she was amazed at 
the splendor of the room. Before her sleep, she had not 
fully realized all, as nothing but the sense of feeling was 
active. Now, with her eyes unbound, she gazed around 
her. The soft carpet on which she had walked, was pad- 
ded until it seemed more like a splendid turquoise cushion 
spread over the floor. Gold threads and figures were dis- 
played throughout the length and breadth. The rich pile 
of the heavy velvet appeared more in texture like a bed of 
moss that gives beneath the tread of feet. 

The couch on which she lay was of the same turquoise 
velvet, but combined with old-rose. She perceived that 
the cover which was spread over her was of old-rose silk 
with gold-embroidered edges. The couch was heavily 
perfumed, but it w*s not the same perfume that she had 
inhaled ere she slept, but that having died out, the odor 
that now pervaded the atmosphere was more refined, 
more delicate, like the pleasant perfume of a lady's bou- 
doir. 

The high walls were draped with hangings of a deli- 
cate cream, tastily interspersed with turquoise-blue and 
gold. Splendid pictures and portraits adorned the wails 
— pictures that looked to Helen as if they might have 
been family portraits, precious to the owners. 

She began to feel like an intruder as she gazed about 
her, and noticed the many articles only lying in wait for 
the mistress' touch. The light was too dim, however, for 
her to see the years' coating of dust that covered every- 
thing, making the costly hangings dingy, veiling the faces 
in the pictures, endeavoring to hide them to their neglect 
and desertion. 

In one corner of the room stood a grand piano, open, 
but covered with a heavy velvet scarf. The stool was in 
position, the keys ready for a touch that would thrill the 
strings and send the musical vibrations throughout the 
large room. A few pieces of expensive bricabrac rested 
upon the instrument, and in one Venetian vase was a 
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bouquet of flowers now withered and dry, but evidently 
fresh and dewy when the wealthy mistress had last looked 
upon them. 

On one wall hung a large mirror that reached to the 
floor, encased in a frame of burnished gold. At either side 
and attached to the mirror, were two small shelves of 
turquoise blue, bordered with gold. Tiny scarfs of old- 
rose silk were thrown carelessly over either end. On 
these shelves rested a brush and tiny jeweled comb; also 
two other toilet articles, one appearing as if from it eman- 
ated the perfume that filled the room. Luxurious chairs, 
heavily fringed, were arranged about the room. 

On a square, ebony table, inlaid with glistening pearls, 
were placed a few books, and a vase containing a dried 
bouquet of roses. On either end of the table were high, 
brass candlesticks in which were candles. One was light- 
ed, and gave the only radiance to the room. 

On a small table not far away was a tea-service of 
dainty china. The delicately wrought tray cloth was in 
readiness, the tiny cups waiting to press the lips of my 
lady's visitors. The pot swinging in its brass frame stood 
upon the same small table. Four chairs were placed 
nearby. 

Here and there, throughout the room, were beautiful 
nigs, giving an added softness for the dainty feet of the 
owner. Tastily interspersed were ottomans, footstools 
and low chairs. The hangings at the windows were of 
velvet, over which were draperies of the finest spun lace. 
The windows were long and broad, reaching within a few 
inches of the floor. 

Helen looked around, endeavoring to view the mantel, 
of which she could see only a part. The fire had gone 
down, and now was smouldering on the hearth. As she 
tried to turn herself so that she could obtain a fuller 
view of the room's superb furnishings, she caught sight 
of a man bending over the dying fire. 

Up to this time, she had not conjectured who her ab- 
ductor could be ; but there was no mistaking that figure, 
that handsome face, those dark eyes and red lips that ap- 
pealed to her so sensually. 

The suoremc moment had, even now, arrived. She was 
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on the threshold of a finality. God grant that her former 
suspicions were correct, and thus she might be able to 
save herself. 

Had it not been for the gag over her mouth, the per- 
petrator of the deed would have heard a maddening cry; 
but in that cry he would have detected the courage of a 
brave heart — a determination to fight to the death to 
maintain what is most precious to a woman — her honor. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Helen had forgotten the threat of George Lindsay to 
win her by fair means or foul, had forgotten, in the hap- 
piness of being with her lover, the rejected suitor who, 
having failed by fair means, had, when least expected, 
employed the foul. 

Like a storm-cloud, dark and threatening, that, by its 
clashing, warns one of pending fury and breaks in the 
center, sending the bolt direct to the heart, devastating 
its shiny pathway, the threat of George Lindsay arose 
before the imprisoned and helpless girl. Helpless? No! 
not so long as one drop of blood coursed through her 
veins ! So long as breath was left in her body, she would 
resist his passionate impulses. 

She well knew his purpose. Had she doubted for a 
moment, the bright gleam in his passion-bright eyes 
would have warned her, as he, seeing she had again re- 
gained consciousness when his triumph would be the 
greater, approached. She lay perfectly still, quelling 
her rising anger, and preserving her strength for a con- 
clusion. 

With bold step, the handsome man came to the coucH 
whereon she reclined. He kjielt by her side, patted her 
cheeks and smoothed back the fluffy brown hair from her 
fair forehead. He would have kissed her again but she 
drew back in aversion. What her action failed to indi- 
cate, her eyes revealed. The effect upon her admirer was 
instantaneous as his countenance lighted up with a mix- 
ture of triumph and hate. 

He threw one arm lovingly around her, and looked the 
worshipper that he was. But, with him, the thing wor- 
shipped was a mere plaything in his hands — a gratifica- 
tion of the desire that greatly dominated his love. He 
leaned his head forward on her breast, and looked her di- 
rectly in the eyes. 
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Helen met his gaze unflinchingly, and had he been less 
determined, he would have cowered beneath the steady 
gaze of defiant scorn. He would have known that to ful- 
fil his purpose would be to take his victim's life; but he 
did not hesitate. 

He had perceived the fascination that he had, hitherto, 
held for Helen, and with this in mind, he would attempt 
to lure her into submission. He was not yet ready to free 
her mouth, for he was not able to bear the reproaches that 
he knew well would fall therefrom. He would feast his 
eyes upon her, bound and gagged though she was, unless 
she gave the promise that would forever bind her to him. 
He caressed her, he locked her in his arms and whispered 
honeyed words to her. He felt the palpitation of the in- 
nocent heart beneath the silken coverlet. 

He spoke softly: "My precious jewel is once again in 
my possession ; once I may gaze upon its lustrous beauty 
to my satisfaction ; but my desires are only gratified for 
a moment. I would return again and again, press my 
lips to my dear one's, entwine my arms around her and 
drink of the fountain that is never dry. 

"Tonight we consecrate our love. For one night, if 
never again, you are my wife — mine to love and caress. 
My jewel will reveal her beauty to me in all its intensity, 
and I will worship at her shrine. I will sip the nectar 
from my darling's lips. I will gaze into her eyes, with 
mine aflame, until her heart will respond to my own in 
sweetest accord. 

"Helen, I have waited long for this opportunity, but 
it is mine at last — mine to fold you in my arms and lav- 
ish my pent-up caresses upon you until you will cry out 
from sheer exhaustion for a surcease. If you will be 
mine, you will experience the joy that only I can give you. 
Do not close your eyes, but look into mine and tell me 
you love me, that your hungry soul needs my affection. 

"See! I am waiting for only an assent, mild thought 
it may be at first ; but we have many long hours before us, 
and there is no need for haste. We are all alone— alone 
with each other. Fate has brought us here to spend one 
night together, where our surroundings are in keeping 
with ourselves. I am only anxious to unveil my dear 
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one, and have her lay her soft head against my breast, 
listen to her breathing and drink in her smiles. 

"My enchantress, open your eyes, and let me, through 
them, draw your soul to mine. Resistance is useless; 
all efforts are futile; but my dearest has not resisted. 
She well knows she cannot escape, cannot assist herself. 
Her best way is to listen, as she is doing, to the warm 
pleadings of her lover — and submit. 

"She will find his caresses warm as the summer days; 
his kisses as soft and tender as the evening zephyr that 
rustles through the leaves of the trees, slightly bending 
the flowers; but, too, like the rushing hurricane that 
would delight in devouring her. She will find him as 
obedient as a fawn when caressed by her gentle hand; 
but let her beware that she does not incense him lest he 
turn and gore her! Submission is best, for your lover, 
Helen, will do you no harm. He asks that you give your- 
self to him willingly. 

"I asked you, my dearest, to be my wife : you refused. 
Now, all your refusals are in vain. You are my wife, 
if only for a few hours. Let me throw back this coverlet 
that too securely hides my love from me. Let me more 
surely look upon the symmetrical form that excites my 
deepest admiration, that the fascination may be woven 
stronger and stronger until death, alone, can break the 
spell. 

"I have waited long for this time — for the triumph 
that awaits me. Why do I tarry? Tonight my jewel is 
unveiled. Xonight its brilliancy gladdens my eyes alone. 
Tonight a love that is my life is consummated, and, me- 
thinks, when my dearest tastes of the power of that love, 
when she comprehends the depths of a strong man's af- 
fection, she will give herself into the keeping of the one 
who loves her better than all the world. 

"I love you so well, my jewel, that I would keep you 
secure from other eyes, that I alone might see your 
beauty, that I alone might bask in the sunshine of your 
smiles. Let us remain here forever, in this home fitted 
up for us. The furnishings are not richer than our love 
and our enjoyment. Let us remain here, happy with 
each other. I would gladly loose these white hands, and 
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clasp them around my neck ; but not yet. I ask you again 
to be my wife. Do you assent?" 

Helen's eyes were still closed, and her abductor won- 
dered if she had swooned; but the regular beating of 
her heart showed him his error. He was agitated, and 
somewhat angered that his appeals met with no response. 
A flame of jealousy reddened his face. 

"Do not think by your passivity that I will the sooner 
release you. The one whose companion you were on 
yesterday will never see you again, pure and innocent. 
When you once more face him, it will be as my promised 
wife, or with a blackened name that he is too proud to 
forgive. Your other lover will never be anything more 
to you. If you goad me, I will reveal the secret of this 
night, and he will turn from you, leaving you as quickly 
as your virtue will do. Your entreaties will be for 
naught. He will only laugh at you and shrink from your 
polluted fingers. 

"He has looked upon your face for the last time in its 
innocence. When you leave here, it will be under oath 
to be my wife, or as a woman foul in name and lowered 
in character. You will never again be the haughty girl 
with airs of a queen ; but your pride will be broken into 
humility, and at my feet. I, alone, will hold your secret, 
and command you at will. You will not dare to disobey." 

He paused, and looked long at his prostrate victim. 
He scanned her from head to foot, and he smiled at the 
pleasure that would soon be his. 

Again he broke the silence: "We are wasting time, 
my love, moments that could be better spent. Let us 
make the most of our opportunities and enjoy our Para- 
dise. Whether you will or no, your indifference no long- 
er daunts me. I will taste of the sweets that are await- 
ing me. I will prepare for the banquet " 

The prostrate girl was no longer a toy to be caressed 
and fondled at will, but a woman aroused to the defense 
of her honor. Every passionate word had fallen upon 
her ear, arousing all her pride, all her determination to 
fight to the death. 

Unknown to the one who was absorbed in his selfish 
desires, the cord that bound her hands was loosened until 
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they were free. With one blow from her fist that was 
increased by her fury, Helen leveled her over-bold ad- 
mirer to the floor, stunned by the suddenness of the move- 
ment. 

She sprang from the couch, tore the gag from her 
mouth, and stood not far away, quivering with the in- 
tensity of her emotion, excited, yet defiant. Like some 
wronged queen she stood, ready to sentence her betrayer 
to a humiliating death. Like a hunted deer that, brought 
to bay, turns upon its pursuers and stands its ground 
bravely and nobly, the life-blood quivering, leaping in 
her veins, reddening her cheeks and animating her eyes, 
she stood before him. 

While her would-be seducer was recovering himself, 
she waited. She knew she need not try to escape, for all 
efforts would be futile. 

Lindsay arose from where he had fallen, stunned and 
surprised. He glanced around, believing that another 
had rescued his victim from his grasp. When he saw 
Helen standing there, unbound and free, he made a dash 
for her as if to bind her again that she might be compelled 
to surrender to him. But too late! She was free, and 
with all the strength born of pure blood and pure in- 
stincts. He knew he had not longer a piece of putty that 
he could mould to his will, form to any shape he would, 
use to any purpose prompted by his base desires; but, 
in a second's time, that image was transformed into a 
living, breathing woman — into a woman yet pure as 
snow, undefiled as the angels of light — a moving woman 
of fire and flesh, animated with the firm resolution to pro- 
tect her honor at all costs. 

As he dashed toward her, she lightly stepped aside, 
and a chair before which she was standing, obstructed 
his pathway, anji threw him again headlong to the floor, 
the chair falling to pieces beneath his weight, the cush- 
ions of velvet serving to break the force of the fall. With 
a cry of rage, he arose. His ardor had cooled; his pas- 
sion had taken a turn. 

Facing him and not three feet away, Helen stood, and, 
as she spoke, pointed a finger at him: "Have you for- 
gotten all the Southern chivalry that was born and bred 
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in you? Have you trespassed the unwritten law of the 
noble men of the SQUth — to protect a woman's good name 
with his life? What have you to say? What would be 
your chance were you tried before a jury composed of 
the chivalrous men of your state ? Ah ! your fate would 
not be an enviable one — you who have so long borne the 
name to which you have no right by birth — George Lind- 
say !" 

Helen paused, looking earnestly at her victim. The 
tables had turned. He was now weak and powerless be- 
fore his accuser. He trembled from head to foot, won- 
dering what other secrets the beautiful girl held of his. 
Where could she have learned anything of him? The 
realization that she knew aught of his past life over- 
whelmed him, and, weak and trembling as with the ague, 
he sank into a chair. A moment before he had the girl 
in his power. He had planned the price he would ask to 
keep her secret ; now — ah ! now she was the dictator. 

But what was he to sit there and calmly take her ac- 
cusations without one word of protest. With impetuous 
haste, he sprang to his feet : "Whatever falsehoods you 
may have concocted, thinking to make me swallow the 
dose without a murmur, will lose their effect. Your in- 
tended dart has fallen wide of its mark, and I defy you, 
Helen Rudolph, to again shatter my nerves. You thought 
to kill me by the blow. You failed, and have now tried a 
bluff scheme of retaliation. I am a Northerner — North- 
ern born and bred — and have naught to do with the peo- 
ple of the South. I know nothing of them; I do not care 
to know." 

Helen's gaze was clear and steady, her manner calm, 
in striking contrast to her companion who, though mak- 
ing a show of defiance, was nervous, his eyes lustreless, 
his voice weak and trembling. Should she be wrong in 
her suspicions, there would be no chance of escape — 
none. Soon or late, her strength, that was greater 
through her excitement, would diminish as her excite- 
ment subsided. Soon or late, if she be wrong, she would 
have to submit to the wiles of the man before her. But 
she was not wrong! Little by little, as the spider lures 
its victim to its web, she was weaving the web around 
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her victim until, ere long, he would cease to struggle in 
its meshes. 

Lindsay searched his brain for any clew he might have 
given the girl as to his identity. There was nothing ! He 
had not guarded himself all these years to betray his 
true name to a girl of a few weeks' acquaintance. But 
who could she be? A witch? A sorceress who read his 
innermost secrets? He gazed at her, fascinated, weak 
and submissive, though pretending contempt of her re- 
marks. He was powerless in her hands. As she grasped 
the loose thread and unwound the skein of his life, he was 
forced to listen — to see the unraveling, helpless as a 
babe. 

"George Lindsay," said the sweet voice, as the gray 
eyes sparkled and the expression of the young girl's face 
grew more animated as she noted the effect of her words, 
telling her, despite the denials, that she was correct be- 
yond a doubt, "though you should deny your birthplace, 
your nativity and your name; though you were able to 
call down the fury of the merciless elements upon me, 
yet would I stand here before you, and declare what I 
know to be true. Your villainy and your unguarded love 
have led to the revelation. Had you not committed this 
dastardly act, you would still have heard from me a reve- 
lation that will startle you. 

"You have brought me here where you thought that 
I, a defenceless girl, would be forced to submit to your 
lewd desires. To make me more surely in your power, 
you bound me hand and foot that I might not escape. 
You were base enough to gag me that I could not cry out 
for aid, and, when weak and exhausted I lay, you thought 
to deprive me of the most precious possession of a wom- 
an — honor. I was compelled to accept your caresses 
prompted by your consuming passion, every one of which 
burnt deep into my life and soul, crying out for ven- 
geance. 

"Though you may not fully comprehend it, yet God 
has never permitted one of his creatures to be tempted 
beyond the power of resistance. He endowed me with 
strength to resist any temptation; others are as truly 
blessed. 
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''You might have accomplished your purpose with this 
body you profess to admire, but let me tell you, you 
would not have tarnished my soul. While you were 
gratifying your animal instincts with the body, the soul, 
pure and untarnished, would have been called to the God 
who gave it, for Helen Rudolph would never have sub- 
mitted to your wishes, base man, until the struggle that 
would have drawn every drop of her crimson blood would 
have ended, and left you a lifeless body for a plaything. 

"I am a stranger to you, comparatively, but this night's 
work has shown me the depths to which you have sunk. 
What, let me ask you, would your blessed mother say 
did she know that on this night her son had attempted 
to ruin the life of an innocent girl? Think you that she 
would ever want to* touch your polluted lips again? Do 
you not know that for such crimes hell is burning? yea, 
a hell that will be more tormenting in its remorse than 
any material fire could be? 

"You asked me fairly to marry you ; I refused. You 
made your threat and have carried it into execution so 
far as in your power; but you are powerless to fulfil it !" 

Helen paused and looked at her victim in a spirit of 
truthful confidence. She had watched him intently as 
she talked. She saw his face pale and redden by turns. 
At mention of hip mother, he clutched at a chair for sup- 
port ; but he made an effort at resistance. He gave vent 
to a loud, scornful laugh that echoed and reechoed 
through the building, and, as the echoes died away in 
the distance, the sound was renewed, growing louder 
and stronger until the whole room seemed filled with 
myriads of voices laughing and jeering in unison. Lind- 
say's dark face paled, his eyes had a frightened look as 
he stepped toward Helen. 

"The game is not yet ended, dearest," he said, with 
more irony than tenderness in his voice. "You have not 
escaped, nor will you until the purpose for which I 
brought you here is" fulfilled. I have dreamed of holding 
you, warm and quivering, next my breast. Tonight I 
dream no more ; I realize. Ere morning dawns, you will 
have given me your promise to be my wife ; or you are 
ruined. Take your choice. In either case you are mine. 
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"If your honor is surrendered, you will be shunned by 
honorable men. Beware how you defy me, my girl ! You 
have aroused in me my deepest love — passion that stirs 
my very soul ; and do not flatter yourself that you will 
escape so easily. You may cry out until you fall from 
sheer exhaustion, and your only answer will be the echoes 
of the walls laughing at your pains. You are far away 
from any habitation — far from any human being except 
the one whose life you are — the one who tingles through 
and through when only touched by your magnetic fingers. 

"Do not think to curb my feelings by the things which 
you conjure in your own imagination. A mother! Bah! 
I have long been motherless. I have no friends but you 
— the jewel I prize above all the world." 

With undisturbed manner, Helen spoke: "It is well 
that you say you have no mother, for this night you have 
forfeited all your rights to maternal love. Think, if you 
can, when you were a babe at your mother's breast, and 
she looked into your eyes with purest, motherly love, 
when you were pure, direct from the world of cherubs; 
contrast your innocence then with your present condi- 
tion. Does not the difference startle you? Could you 
look into your grieved mother's eyes as innocently as you 
did then? 

"Think of that, George Lindsay, and curb your animal- 
ism. Think of the mother whom you deny, grieving in 
her sunny home for the son whose name is a forbidden 
word in the household." 

Lindsay started with surprise as his past was recalled 
to mind ; as his accuser pictured his blackened condition 
to his sin-laden eyes. He trembled. He clutched his 
hair, and his breath came in gasps. Drops of perspira- 
tion stood on his forehead, though he was cold — freez- 
ing. His face was wan; his eyes bloodshot and staring. 
He tried to turn to the couch, but stumbled and would 
have fallen had Helen not given him a moment's support 
She had touched the secret spring of his tenderest feel- 
ings, and all his past had come before him, showing him 
his dastardliness in striking colors. He attempted to 
w speak, but his lips could form no words. He choked with 
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feeling. He was weak, unresisting. Again he essayed 
to speak, but could not. 

Helen looked around for something to strengthen him. 
Going to the large mirror, on one of the little shelves 
she found a bottle of smelling-salts, and, testing it, found 
it quite refreshing. She brought it to the unnerved man, 
and held it to his nostils. He inhaled the odor, and re- 
vived. He looked entreatingly at her, motioned her to sit 
beside him on the couch ; but she declined. 

"Witch," he said slowly, "what else can you tell me of 
my life? Open your mouth and disclose what is therein 
hidden." He smiled a faint smile, but it was strongly 
sarcastic, and aroused Helen to further speech. 

"I will tell you further," she said, "that one of the 
dearest, sweetest girls on earth grieves day and night for 
the dear boy whose sunshine she was — sunshine in life 
as well as name." 

"Do you know my Sunshine? my little Mabel? O, 
speak truly now, white witch, and tell me 1" exclaimed the 
young man, starting up with blazing eyes and holding out 
his arms entreatingly. 

Helen saw that all his passion had fled. She no longer 
feared him. He wished to hear of his dear one. She 
would tell him. "Donald," she said, taking his hands in 
hers, and sitting beside him, feeling him thrill at men- 
tion of the old name. 

"Donald! Who says Donald?" he cried. "Is it my 
Sunshine calling her Donald?" 

"Your Sunshine has called you many times," said Hel- 
en. "Your mother grieves for the boy who, in his youth, 
left her. She longs'to hear one word from her only son. 
Listen, Donald! It is longer useless for you to deny 
your identity : I know you. I believed myself right from 
the first. But, oh ! had I been absolutely certain, I would 
have spared ourselves this night's dreadful work. I would 
have kept you from revealing those sensual outbursts 
that were prompted by your long line of Southern an- 
cestry; but, with you, the chivalry was lacking. You 
gave vent to your passion supreme. 

"Think, Donald, if you will, what would be your feel- 
ings toward a man who basely lured your little Sunshine 
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away for the purpose you brought me here. Would any 
punishment be too great for him ? Would not you shoot 
him down with as little pity as you would a dog? In 
your South, white men lynch their colored brethren for 
just such a crime as you would have committed here to- 
night. If you can, imagine little Sunshine in my posi- 
tion ; imagine the sorrow it would have caused her par- 
ents and you to hear that her entreaties were overpowered 
by the lust of her abductor." 

"O, pity me, Helen! Spare me! My crime confronts 
me forcibly enough. O, spare me further !" cried the re- 
morseful man as he knelt at Helen's feet. "But I love 
you — love you more than all else — more than my life." 

"Had you truly loved me, Donald, your selfishness 
would have been over-ridden. Your feeling for me, here- 
tofore, is less strong than what will follow. One who 
loves does not allow his sensuality to predominate to the 
ruin of the one he loves. Your warm blood was aroused, 
but you have not given your best affection. But let that 
pass. All passion, too, must pass away, and leave the 
kindred love pure and strong." 

"Kindred ! What are you to me except the one I prize 
most in all the world ?" 

"I am Sunshine's dearest friend," was the calm reply— 
"one whom she has fully confided in. Her pure, inno- 
cent heart has unfolded to me its joy and its sorrow. The 
only sorrow she has ever known, Donald, is her separa- 
tion from you — her idol. Could you but see the tears of 
grief that flow from her eyes for you, you would never 
have attempted, never would attempt to wreck a woman's 
life. When temptation confronts you, think of your 
mother and your sister : they are women. Respect wom- 
an-kind for their sakes — they who would give all to have 
you with them again." 

As Helen talked, her companion laid his head in her 
lap and wept, the sobs shaking and agitating his whole 
frame. Tears of repentance streamed from his eyes, and 
he permitted them to flow unchecked. Helen was moved 
at the sight of so much grief in one who, only a moment 
before, was boastful and daring. 

'If you can so far forgive me, Helen," he said, between 
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his sobs, "heed my pleadings and marry me. You are 
my salvation. You are my life, and, with you and your 
forgiveness, I vow before the God who is almost a strang- 
er to me, that I will not be found unworthy your affec- 
tion. This is the entreaty of one who sees his past mis- 
take, and wishes to reform. You say you are my Sun- 
shine's dearest friend; be mine, also, and make her 
doubly happy. I am willing to wait if only you will give 
me hope. I am humble, penitent : be kind to me !" 

His emotion was painful to witness as he looked into 
Helen's face. His lips quivered — so like his father's. 
He clasped her hands, and pleaded with his tear-filled 
eyes when words failed him. Helen was moved, but her 
voice was calm. 

"I gave you your answer some time ago, Donald — an 
answer that as long as Time rolls on, will never change. 
Kinship bars us from a union. Even if we both desired 
it, still would we be compelled to submit to the inexor- 
able law of Fate. I am prouder of your love now than I 
have ever been before, for I know that it is from deepest 
respect that you speak. If loving me will assist you in 
any way, I am rewarded. You are a trifle skeptical yet 
as to my accurate knowledge of your home and friends. 
Look at these. I placed them in my handbag this morn- 
ing purposely to show you should I meet you after clos- 
ing hours ; but only you know why I did not." 

She gave into his hands a picture of his home, every 
tree, every shrub that he knew so well. On the spacious 
veranda, Helen and Mabel were standing, each against a 
large pillar that supported the porch. His mother re- 
clined in a rocking-chair, with her husband close by. 

Helen watched her cousin intently as he scanned each 
feature of his loved ones ; as he gazed at the old home 
that was so familiar, yet now almost a stranger. Moment 
after moment passed, and he still looked hungrily at the 
faces on the porch. His eyes were dry now, and bril- 
liant. He looked and looked again, as if he would glad- 
ly devour the likeness with his eyes. Helen gave him the 
other picture she brought with her — a small snapshot of 
herself and Mabel in an open carriage, ready for a drive. 

Donald eagerly snatched the picture, and, as he gazed 
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long and earnestly at the faces, he could scarcely restrain 
his emotion. "How vile I am to have thought of harm- 
ing one whom my Sunshine loves!" he said in mental 
agony. "How base my feelings to think otherwise but 
with respect of one I love even better than I do my sister I 
Your prestige with my family is assured, or my mother — 
and father, too — would not have permitted you to as- 
sociate with their daughter. Ah, my father! He will 
never welcome me again 1" 

He sighed bitterly. "Sunshine and Wildflower," he 
read, on the photo card. "Wildflower 1" he mused. "Who 
gave you that name?" 

"Your father." Helen saw his eyes light up as she 
gave her answer. 

"It is well chosen. My Sunshine — and, O, could I 
but speak of Wildflower possessively ! You must change 
your decision, Helen. Only give me one chance. One 
whom my family loves so well will surely bring a recon- 
ciliation. 

"But what folly I talk ! There is no hope of a recon- 
ciliation — none. These pictures have made me weak. 
They have brought back so vividly the happiness I once 
enjoyedr— and which will never be mine again. My par- 
ents have cast me out. You refuse to recognize me as a 
lover; you scorn my love. What else is left me but to 
take the life that is of worth to no one?" 

"To live !" was the emphatic reply. "Do not allow your 
love for one human being to alter your career. I have 
not scorned your love. I desire that you care for me, 
but only in the way that I do for you. If I cannot give 
you the affection you ask in the manner you wish it, will 
you accept it as I can give it to you?" 

"I will. How is that?" 

"As your cousin — Helen Rudolph Mansfield." 

"My God ! My own cousin ! And I would have blast* 
ed her life ! May God forgive me !" He fell forward on 
the couch, and buried his face in the pillows. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

"After hearing my story, Helen, can you not forgive 
me? I have revealed to you what has never crossed my 
lips before. I have confidence in you, and trust you fully. 
Can you not forgive? or has my life been too black, too 
full of hell to warrant even the friendship of a pure girl?" 

Helen sat beside her cousin on the couch. As she 
listened intently to his life's history, the crime that had 
driven him from his home, the deed that had prompted 
his father to hatred and disownership of his only son, she 
was agitated with a mixed feeling of reproach and for- 
giveness. 

Donald's actions this night convinced her that he had 
not yet progressed beyond his former disposition; that 
the Donald who had blasted the life of a young girl and 
left her in scorn, robbed and almost murdered her father, 
was the same Donald as now. He had little changed, un- 
less it be that his power for love had grown stronger with 
his years, and that the desire for revenge had left him 
almost entirely. But he was still the same, impulsive boy, 
as of yore. 

Helen knew not what to say. His repentance, she be- 
lieved, was now deep and sincere, and she had no right 
to censure him for his waywardness of the past. He was 
older now, but much the same. He had promised for 
her sake, and for the sake of their kinship, to try to live 
up to his best principles. He was not all bad. His record 
of the few years past was good. He was esteemed and 
respected by his employer who knew him not by the name 
that was rightfully his, and that connected him with one 
of the best and most aristocratic families in the South, 
but as George Lindsay, a trustworthy, though hot- 
headed, assistant. Why should she, then, withhold her 
forgiveness, and, perhaps by her lack of confidence, cast 
him downward? 
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He loved her devotedly. There was no mistaking the 
affection expressed in his dark eyes and handsome face. 
Through his love, she might lead him to a higher, better 
life. Through his love, the first of his life, she might 
reform him until the impetuous, uncontrollable Donald 
would be transformed into a new man — the outgrowth of 
a life of crime not intended. 

Helen saw that he was only waiting for an answer, for 
her to lift her eyes and speak to him. She was no longer 
hesitating as to whether she should withhold full for- 
giveness or not. She would give it — full and free — trust 
him implicitly, and, by the strength of her confidence, sur- 
round and instil him with noble aspirations — to live and 
be worthy his name. She looked at him with her eyes 
full of tears. She laid one hand gently on his knee. 

"Donald, cousin, you have in nowise sinned against 
me. only in the manner that, wronging one woman, 
wrongs all women. You have transgressed a moral law; 
and when a law is disobeyed, whether through ignorance 
or otherwise, the penalty of the crime must be paid. 
Your bitter life has shown me that you have suffered 
deeply. Your remorse has been great. The forced sep- 
aration from your loved ones, who would have strength- 
ened you and bade you live nobly, has been the heaviest 
blow to bear. 

"You were forced out into the world at an early age 
by a father who, though loving you truly, felt that you 
had been ungrateful, and disgraced his proud name. Im- 
petuous father! Impetuous son! Both have, doubtless, 
been sorry many times for the hasty act; but each has 
been too independent, too falsely proud to ask forgive- 
ness of the other. 

"Yours was the first sin, Donald. You should be first 
to seek a reconciliation in a humble, forgiving spirit. 
You have known all these years where your parents lived: 
they knew nothing of you. What you are today, you 
have made yourself. If you are trusted by your employer, 
yours is the credit, for, unaided by outside friends and 
influence, you have won your way alone into his esteem. 
That is something to think of with pride. As over-strict 
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and severe as you believe your father to be, he would be 
one of the first to glow with pride at the knowledge of it. 

"Donald, dear, I do not know your father as you know 
him. He has ever been to me one of the dearest, tender- 
est and most loving uncles that one could wish. I venture 
to say he would be willing to sacrifice much for me. He 
looks upon me much the same as he does Mabel. His 
heart seems ready to respond to any request she might 
make : I believe he would do the same for me." 

"But my father always cared most for Sunshine." 

"I do not believe it. He is too noble, too good a par- 
ent to be partial either in his love or his actions. You 
have acknowledged that he did all that father could for 
a son: your statement now belies your words. But I 
believe your first to be correct. You sinned grievously 
against him, for you obtained the position of trust, not 
through your own merits, but through the influence of 
your father who trusted you fully. You betrayed his 
confidence : it is yours to atone. You ask me to forgive 
you: my word is naught either way. What have you 
done in these years toward repaying the amount you 
took from your employer? Have you looked forward to 
the settling of that debt? Surely you must consider it 
against you." 

The young man hung his head, and his face reddened. 
He was greatly embarrassed, and when he looked again 
into Helen's searching eyes, it was with shame at his 
own despicable act as viewed through her innocence. 

"I have not saved one cent for the purpose. I had 
not at any time considered it a debt of mine, as my father 
paid it in full." 

"And do you think you owe your father nothing? He 
was not to blame that you were for the time a criminal. 
Your disposition was not inherited; you alone were to 
blame. Yours is the debt to pay. Until you have made 
an effort to atone to some degree for the errors of the 
past, how can you ask, and, what is more, how can you 
expect forgiveness and a reconciliation ? I could not go 
to my loved uncle now and ask him to take you back ; I 
would have little good to report of you. But when you 
have sufficiently repented of your act to begin making 
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amends, then I will gladly plead your case — and not till 
then." 

She arose and walked back and forth. She was nerv- 
ous with her disappointment. He seemed to her as one 
wishing a reward for something he had not been instru- 
mental in attaining. For the moment, she was absorbed 
with her uncle's family, and her sympathies entirely with 
them; but, seeing the injustice of her conclusion, her 
thoughts reverted to the wayward boy who had borne 
his struggle with life alone, with no one to uphold him, 
no incentive for good, and no one to speak one word of 
praise. Surely he deserved some credit ! 

Donald sprang up from the couch, wild-eyed. "If you, 
too, for whose love I now live, scorn me, this vile heart 
will be eternally stilled, and within a very short time. 
When my affection for you is stronger than my life, when 
the object I love with all the power I possess turns from 
me and shows her lack of confidence, then there is no 
use longer to live. My life is useless." He stood erect, 
his eyes blazing. 

Helen had never seen him more resolute. She stepped 
to his side. She placed her hands on his arms, and spoke 
to him tenderly. His hard face softened. His determin- 
ed mouth relaxed. The lips quivered with emotion as 
the fair girl leaned on him. 

"My dear cousin," said Helen, "the loved brother of 
my little Sunshine, holds a very tender place in my heart. 
He cannot commit a rash act without it wounds me more 
than I could say. Donald," she said entreatingly, "would 
you voluntarjly cause me pain?" She placed both her 
arms around his neck, and looked at him sweetly. 

He started back, then clasped her to him. "My life 
and my love! never would I wound you even for a mo- 
ment. May God curse me if I do! My life has been 
damnable enough without adding crime to crime." 

"Then be. a man, Donald. Live nobly, and love me. 
My affection for you is not slight: my forgiveness is 
full. Let this night's purpose leave your mind. Live to 
be an honor to the parents who bore you. Atone for 
the past, as you can, and by living henceforth upright. I 
will help you. Confide in me, and I will aid you as I can. 
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But do not let praise from me alone inspire you to higher 
things. I am only mortal, like yourself, and liable to error. 
Do not lean on me. Put your trust in a Higher Power — the 
All-Pervading Light of the Universe — God. He it is to 
whom you will have to give account; but unless your 
accounts are first settled with those whom you have 
wronged, it is useless to go to Him. Just in so far as 
we deserve forgiveness, we receive it. Inasmuch as our 
repentance takes tangible form, just so full will our meas- 
ure of forgiveness be. I trust you fully, Donald. What 
is more, I love you." 

Donald's eyes lighted up, and his face was radiant. 

"Not in the way that you would wish," said Helen, 
"but as kindred loves kindred. You will, after awhile, 
learn to love me in the same way. Your affection will 
change, and in the transformation will lose none of its 
strength. There are manly principles within you. Culti- 
vate them, and upon them build your foundation of a 
new life. You alone are the builder. You must plan 
and construct your own temple. Others may assist in 
surrounding you with necessary material, but you must 
plan and construct. As the temple stands firm and up- 
right, or tottering and shaking on a poor foundation, 
just so we recognize the character of the builder. You 
are your own architect. You design and fulfil. 

"Your foundation is secure, is based upon the noble 
principles inherited from your parents. The tenderness 
of your heart, the love you bear me and your friends, 
every good thought and deed are all necessary to a per- 
fect structure. They will add light and glory to your 
temple. Build firm and strong as the solid rock. Form 
a design worthy the approval of the Great Architect." 

Donald sat down on the couch, drawing Helen to his 
side. He cast his eyes downward, and did not remove 
his gaze from the floor for some moments. He was rapt 
in thought, and Helen did not disturb him. For a long 
time he sat thus, his mind busily employed in trying to 
comprehend his future and the foundation on which his 
loved one would have him build. Sorrow now was upper- 
most in his heart as he thought of his worthless past as 
portrayed to him so clearly by the girl he loved — ah, how 
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dearly ! — not as a cousin, but as one of the dearest sweet- 
hearts that man ever had. Yet, he reasoned, was it not 
infinitely better to have her kindred love than none at 
all? He would see her the wife of another, in time, and 
now he could still retain her love as cousin, and through 
that deep regard care for her with as much power as he 
would. 

It was sweet to have her arms around his neck. It 
was Heaven to look into her tender eyes and read the 
compassion in her soul. It was pleasure supreme to sit 
by her side, holding^ her hand in his, and listen to her 
pleadings with him to be noble and true. What could 
she not do with him ! She would dictate ; he obey. She 
would lead ; he would follow, follow onward, led by her 
gentle hand. He would protect her now with his life, 
if need be. All baser thoughts vanished from his mind, 
and the reaction left him weak. He hardly understood 
himself. " 

In the brief moments he had changed, and he did not 
yet understand himself in the new light. Was he again 
Donald Carleton ? or George Lindsay, which name he had 
so long worn? The characters seemed vastly different. 
The change had been wrought by the dear girl at his 
side who had told him she loved him. 

She loved him! What mattered it that her affection 
was cousinly if only his actions held an interest for her? 
If she cared, he would try to be better, to do better. He 
would try hard to make up the sum that he had stolen 
from his employer, with interest — the sum that, when 
discovered, had made him defend himself against the 
ire of the man, and had almost killed him by so doing. 

The young daughter of his employer was heartbroken 
. at his discovery, at his dastardly act and his flight with- 
out bidding her a farewell. But he had never loved her! 
Yet a small voice whispered that he had pretended love. 
Yes, he admitted it; but he did not love. The parting 
from her caused him not a single pang. He had heard 
in a mysterious way, of her death a short time later, and 
he rejoiced that she had died while all believed in her 
innocence. She had, further, been the only witness to 
his attempted murder of her father, and from that source 
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fie need no longer fear. All was unintentional. Dis- 
covery of his robbery led to the almost murder which 
was much less intentional than the theft. 

It would be a hard crime for which to atone, but with 
the help of his darling he felt that he could accomplish 
anything. He would work harder now. He would save 
his money, and regay his father with interest. Strange 
he had never looked at the matter in that light before! 
It awaited Helen to reveal it. With her confidence in 
him, he would strive as he had never striven before. He 
would scale heights that, heretofore, seemed impossible. 
He would surmount difficulties triumphantly and win 
her praise and commendation. Surely that was worth 
striving for ! 

He was so long silent that Helen broke the stillness: 
"The time is passing, Donald, and we cannot stay here." 

"Ah, no!" he cried, springing up, but as hastily sat 
down again. "I had forgotten we were not in Paradise 
to remain. We are thrown out, only to find our way 
to the top again. You have forgiven me fully, Helen?" 

"I have," was the answer. 

"Then kiss me. Seal our newly found kinship with a 
kiss. You kiss me as a cousin, but let my lips linger on 
yours as a lover — only once," he pleaded. "I will never 
ask it again. It is hard for me to surrender to a cousinly 
love, but I know the necessity of it. I am something of 
a man, though." 

He clasped the fair girl in his arms, drew her head 
down on his breast, and kissed her long and fervently. 
"Our compact is sealed. You will not betray my secret?" 

Helen looked at him in surprise. "What secret?" 

"My true identity." 

"No, never till you wish it." 

"Even to " Donald's lips could not formulate the 

name of his rival, of the one who would, in time, claim 
Helen for his own. 

Helen's face colored scarlet, and her eyes fell. "Cer- 
tainly not, if you prefer that I do not." 

"It is my preference. Another thing: Do not tell him 
that we are cousins." 

"O, Donald, why not?" 
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"Because I wish it." 

"But, Donald, he and I are betrothed in heart My 
formal answer onty is lacking." She looked at him en- 
treatingly, and saw~him bite his lips in anger. When he 
spoke, his voice was somewhat harsh: 

"At least you can keep the secret until I give you per- 
mission to reveal it — if I keep yours." 

Helen meditated. "I promise. But if necessity arises, 
then you will not object?" 

"But it will not." 

"If it should, then you would not care? Someone 
might hear of this meeting, and would you want me to 
be compromised ?" 

Donald's brow clouded. "If such a dire occasion arises, 
as you seem to think, then you may reveal— only to him — 
our relation. But, remember, I prefer that you do not" 

"I shall respect your preference, Donald, so far as lies 
within my power." 

"That is all I ask, dearest. Now one more kiss." 

"You remember your promise?" 

"O, but this is a cousin's kiss, this time. I'll have to 
begin to see myself in the new capacity." 

In their confidential talk, they had become friends, good 
friends, for they had confided to each other secrets that 
no one else knew. Their bond of kinship had drawn them 
together — the same chord that attracted them from the 
first. 

The hour was growing late. Donald had planned well 
the meeting, but he had not foreseen the culmination, and 
had made no plans for their return. He had anticipated a 
very different ending wherein they would be betrothed, 
and the impropriety of their meeting at the deserted 
house, if discovered, could be allayed by his announce- 
ment of their engagement. But now what excuse could 
he give ? He must protect the girl beside him. He must 
prevent a revelation, and, in some way, return without 
discovery. It was a long, long way back to the city, and 
the roads were muddy. He would not risk the life so 
precious to him in making the journey afoot He must 
rescue her, though, and save her good name. His man- 
hood was aroused, and he must, at all costs, protect her 
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from scandal. He was startled from his musings by a 

s weet voice that, in its tenderness, almost frightened him 

ty the strong contrast with his own perturbed mind. 

"Donald," said Helen, "do you ever feel that spirits of 
friends in the other world are often very near us ?" 

Donald laughed hoarsely. "No: I don't believe in 
such stuff, do you?" 

"Why not? If man is immortal, surely he can return 
to earth." 

"You mean good spirits ?" 

"No, all. There is no law for good, and another for 
bad. I often feel as if some presence were very near me 
—some unseen inhabitant." 

"You are nervous." The young man laughed, and 
again the echoes of his voice were taken up and reechoed 
through the large room, and through the whole house. 
A. chorus of voices seemed laughing in response, then, 
dearly and distinctly, the sound of a sweet voice singing 
rose on the air. They listened intently. Donald's face 
f>aled perceptibly, but he tried to laugh again. The effort 
was futile. 

"It is only the wind sighing in the trees. This house 
is surrounded with underbrush, and the wind is tuning its 
iarp among them." 

Helen was somewhat agitated, but not in the least 
Frightened. She was calm, and awaited something she 
aiew not what. 

"Listen !" she said, "the clock is striking twelve ! How 
plainly it sounds throughout the house !" 

"Who could have wound the thing? 'Tis the hour 
that ghosts walk, and phantoms circulate," Donald said 
sarcastically. Again a smile died away on his lips, as 
:he large, brass chandelier that hung suspended from the 
ceiling, its jets glistening with cut glass, lighted up as 
though touched by invisible hands, and shed its radiance 
throughout the room. Both the occupants were too sur- 
prised to speak. The mysterious presences that Helen 
had felt were making themselves manifest. With one ac- 
cord, they looked at'the flowers that were dried and with- 
ered. Lo ! they seemed to feel, too, the unseen influence* 
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for they appeared as if just plucked from the stems, dewy 
and fresh. Sweet perfume filled the air. 

They heard the door open, and two persons, a tall, 
handsome man, and a woman, fair, young and beautiful, 
clad in evening costume, revealing her perfect neck, arms 
and shoulders, white as alabaster, entered. Her white 
satin costume had a train that swept behind her as she 
walked. Jewels shone in her hair, flashed from her fing- 
ers and glistened on her neck and in the folds of the lace 
on her bodice. 

The man was expostulating with her, and seemed com- 
pelling her forward. She complied gracefully, all the 
time smiling as though she desired above all things to 
please him, even contrary to her personal feelings. Only 
once she turned toward Helen and Donald, and they could 
plainly see traces of tears on her beautiful face. 

The man who, from appearances as well as actions, 
was evidently her husband, led her forward, and seated 
her at the piano. She ran her fingers playfully up and 
down the keys, then rendered a brilliant selection that 
filled every corner of the room with melody that was too 
ethereal and divine to emanate from fingers not angelic, 
vibrating to the hearts of the listeners. The musician 
paused, and looking at her companion, she softly played 
a prelude, then her rich, full voice sounded forth. She 
was joined in the song by the man at her side. 

When she had finished, she endeavored to rise, but her 
companion, with a fiendish look on his face, compelled 
her to be seated. This time she was nervous. Her play- 
ing was bad, and her mistakes numerous, all of which 
seemed to arouse the anger of the man who exerted his 
power over her. He bent forward and kissed her, then 
smiled at her and patted her on the cheek; and her agita- 
tion was calmed. 

Hardly had he reassured her when, from an inner 
pocket, he drew forth a long, slender knife that glistened 
for a moment in the bright light, and plunged it from 
behind deep into the woman's heart. With only a groan, 
she fell back dead. 

Helen and Donald, wild with fear, arose, but they 
could move no farther. They sank back again on the 
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their presence and their movements not deterring 
lrderer in the least. He seemed not to see them, 
ned forward, picked up his victim whose white 
.nd golden hair were red with blood, felt her heart 
tiich he had plunged his dagger, and satisfied him- 
it she was dead. He lifted her in his arms, looked 
sweet face, closed her eyes, then carried her for- 

ivas coming directly toward the occupants of the 
and they felt that he must see them, and that they, 
:nesses to the tragedy, would be his next victims, 
came, carrying the woman in his arms, the blood 
g her rich dress through and through. He was 
:o hiss, "Now, you will never betray me"; and in 
lent he was almost touching Helen and Donald. 
me hand, he reached forward and threw the silken 
:t to one side. 

unwilling witnesses were almost paralyzed with 
ut they managed to rise from the couch not a mo- 
oo soon, for the man, clutching his burden tightly 
hand, with the other lifted the rich, heavy fringe 
ng from the sofa, touched a spring that instantly re- 
d and disclosed a space within quite large enough 
)sit his burden. 

hands were covered with gore. Seizing the long 
bat was as yet unspotted, he rubbed his hands with 
the spots appeared brighter than ever. With a 
he threw down the satin and lace, drew from his 
a huge flask amd a box filled with white powder, 
rinkled the contents over his victim, and, even as 
and Donald looked, they could see the soft flesh 
ibing to the powerful acids. They stood spell- 
watching the demon at his work, powerless to lift 
r in opposition. 

murderer was all unconscious of their presence, 
worked on steadily and rapidly. He took from the 
bottle of perfume, and placing the lid of the sofa 
igain, he sprinkled it entire with the scented liquid, 
lently satisfied with his work, he turned to go, but, 
j at his garments covered red with the woman's 
his white bosom streaked and flecked with the 
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crimson drops, he, filled with a murderer's horror, almost 
flew to a window, and raising it, madly leaped below. 

The lights in the chandelier went out. The flowers 
were, as before, dried and withered. The perfume was 
less strong, and the two witnesses to the tragedy that had 
caused this beautiful house with its costly furniture to be 
vacant for all time, except by denizens of the spirit world, 
looked at each other by the light of the wax candle that 
now seemed dimmer than before. They wondered if they 
had experienced a dreadful nightmare, or had, in reality, 
watched the play that was enacted so long ago in this 
same room. They clasped each other's hands, which were 
cold as ice. Donald lifted that of his companion to his 
forehead where beads of perspiration stood forth cold 
and clammy. They tried to speak, but their voices were 
hollow and indistinct. They seemed riveted to the floor. 

For some moments, which seemed hours to them, they 
stood thus; then, trying to reassure each other that all 
they had seen was a dream, they determined to investi- 
gate. The fascination that bound them to the spot, was 
leading them on to discover what they could. They might 
have fled, but the couch containing the victim, stood be- 
tween them and the exit. 

Taking the candle in his trembling hand, Donald, fol- 
lowed closely by Helen, went to the window through 
which the murderer had leaped. It was fastened down 
securely, and the bolts were rusty. Dust of many years 
covered the casement. 

Donald laughed, and his voice sounded unusually loud 
and shrill. Helen tried to smile. Surely the revelation 
convinced them that all was a dream ! 

They went to the piano. The keys were dust-covered! 
No imprint of dainty fingrers there! The stool, with its 
lace scarf, was brown with dust. They looked upon the 
floor. What was that? A crimson stain on the velvet 
carpet! Terrorized, both stooped and gazed. It looked 
like blood ! But they assured each other that it was not. 

With a courage that he did not feel, Donald led the 
way back to the couch. Helen held the taper while he 
endeavored to find the hidden spring. 

To their surprise, the couch opened, revealing to them 
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both only small pieces of bones, and, glistening among 
them, were the jewels they had seen on the murdered 
woman. Time and chemicals had almost completed their 
work, defying Fate to do its utmost, challenging every 
attempt at an unraveling of the mystery that, like only 
too many other crimes, lies forever unrevealed to earthly 
investigators. But who can say that the All-Seeing God 
-does not detect the criminal afar off, and punish him ac- 
cording to His plan which, to us, may seem mild, but 
which answers his loving purposes. 

Dropping the lid again over its secret, the two fled 
from the room, and down the stairs out into the night, 
Helen still carrying the taper aloft. She threw it from 
her into a clump of bushes, like a thing that burned her 
very fingers. The sky had cleared and the full moon was 
shining, aiding the two in their return to the city. 

They clasped hands and ran, leaving far behind them 
the haunted house whose mysteries had so long remained 
hidden. Panting, breathless, they paused, and gave one 
backward glance lest they were still pursued by the 
phantoms ; then on they ran. 

They had not dreamed ! What they saw was reality — 
a drama of past years enacted — tragedy whose characters 
were once living beings like themselves. 

They closed their hearts and minds to the revelation of 
their experience, and vowed to keep the secret of the 
haunted house. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

"Everhart, what is this scandal I hear concerninf 
Miss Rudolph?" asked the merchant of his bookkeeper 
on the second day following Helen's return from the 
night spent in the haunted house. 

Leslie Eyerhart had gone to see his sweetheart on the 
night she was abducted; and had returned to his room 
disappointed. Helen had not been seen at her rooms 
since noon. She had not been at the boarding-house to 
supper. What could she mean by such actions? He 
could in nowise understand it. Since her return, she had 
avoided him, had hastened homeward without him, and 
given no excuse for her actions. 

He did not know that her ears, too, were burning with 
the cruel gossip that she had overheard, some of which 
was intended for her to hear. He did not know that but 
for her promise to keep George Lindsay's secret, he 
whom she loved would be the first to know the truth. 

Since the night that left such a deep impression on her 
ifrtind, Helen had not seen her cousin. She wrote entreat- 
ing to allow her to tell her lover the truth. She had even 
gone to the office where she was told that the assistant 
had asked for a few days' leave of absence, and had left 
the city. What could he mean by deserting her when she 
needed him most to stand by her? 

The situation was growing desperate. Her position 
was critical, and the suspense was telling wretchedly on 
her nerves. She could not sleep, but went listlessly to 
and from her work like one in an unpleasant dream. She 
quit going to the boarding-house for her meals, as she 
did not want the many guests to see her choke as she en- 
deavored to swallow a mouthful. Instead, she ate what 
little she could in her room, and remained secure from 
observation. 

Her two pupils believed her. innocent, although they 
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} *aw the plight she was in when she arrived at her room* 
^ daybreak on Tuesday morning. More than one slight- 
^g remark made by the woman-lawyer, the dressmaker 
*nd the milliner met with a splendid and apt reply from 
Helen's pupil-friends. They were forced to admit, how- 
ever, that she had been absent all night, and was see^ 
driven up in a cab from which she alighted alone; but 
they also saw that one passenger remained in the carriage 
^s it was whirled away. The situation was compromis- 
ing, but they stoutly maintained the innocence of their 
friend. 

Edith Mills, too, heard of the evil reports, and hasten- 
ed direct to Helen to learn the truth. To her, Helefl 
confided most of all; but on some points she was silent. 
"Trust me, Edith, dear, if you can, and soon you wil| 
know all." The gray eyes were so pleading that the little 
governess said no more. She clasped Helen in her arms, 
and kissed her again and again. 

"It would take more than a woman's wicked tongue, 
Helen, to make me distrust you. But you will tell me 
soon, very soon? ,f 

"I hope so, dear," was the calm reply; and Edith was 
forced to leave her. O, if Donald would only free her j 
If he would give her permission ! But she would stand it 
just as long as she could, and when she could no longer 
l>ear up under the scandal that had never before beeij 
connected with her name, she must tell, and she would. 
Necessity would prompt her to, to save her good name, 
But even now she knew that, were her identity known, 
all evil reports would be instantly quelled. She might 
go home, but she would not. She would stand her 
ground until the last, and not flee before the enemy. 

One thing above all the rest pained her: her lover, 
too, seemed to share the coolness of the others; but he 
never rebuked her. He had come to her and asked for an 
explanation, but she could tell him no more than thq 
others. 

He implored her to affirm or deny the reports ; but she 
would do neither. She forgot that he had been very pa? 
tient with her and had a right to know; but, hurt witti 
the vile tongues and what, in her grief, seemed to her 
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like a lover's lack of confidence, she spoke somewhat 
hastily to him. She turned away from him, but he caught 
her in his arms. 

"Tell me, Helen, are you engaged to George Lindsay?" 
Ah, cruel scandalmongers ! Had they circulated that un- 
truth, too, wounding her dear one's heart? 

With surprise, Helen looked at him : "I am not," she 
answered calmly, while her heart longed to tell him all. 

"Will you ever marry him ?" 

"Not as long as time lasts," was the emphatic reply* 
"Trust me, Leslie, can you not ?" 

"My dearest, I will." And since the little interview, 
he had not seen her except casually. 

Each day, each meal Helen was the subject of conver- 
sation at Mrs. Lome's. Most of the girls blamed her, 
while the majority of the young men upheld her. Others 
advanced no opinion or remark either way, but were will- 
ing to let things shape themselves as they would. Stilt 
others admitted that things did look suspicious ; but they 
were generally silent. Marshall opposed Helen strongly 
whenever he condescended to express himself. Jones up- 
held her just as tenaciously, causing the dressmaker and 
milliner to wonder if he really was all right after all. 

The greater part of the remarks were addressed to the 
bookkeeper who defended his sweetheart as strongly, if 
not so loudly, as Jones did. His eyes flamed with anger 
as he listened to some of the sarcasm — and from the lips 
of women, too. He was glad, truly glad, that Helen was 
not there to hear. 

Now, when his employer asked him concerning the 
truth or falsity of the story, he knew little to say. 

"But she is a sweetheart of yours, is she not?" said the 
merchant. 

Everhart's face colored, but he was only slightly em- 
barrassed as he answered : "She is one I love best in all 
the world " 

The proprietor slapped him on the shoulder. "Good! 
Stand up for her. But find out, can't you, and stop these 
ugly rumors ?* 

"I have tried." 

"And won't she tell you?* 
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"Yes : in time." 

"Why not now?" 

"She acts as if she were laboring under an oath of some 
lcind. I know, it will be all right in time, though." 

"But I must know the truth. I have a right to know; 
and so have you. Or have you proposed ?" 

"I have." 

"What success?" 

"The night she went away she was to have given me 
my answer." 

"Ah, you don't know yet, then? Does she love you?" 

"She has told me so." 

"But not consented?" 

"Not yet." 

"How do you know, then, she isn't going to marry 
Lindsay? He's a striking man." 

The bookkeeper laid down his pen, and his tone was 
most emphatic as he spoke: "I know she is not. She 
will be my wife." 

"Just so," said the merchant, half to himself, as he 
turned to his desk. 

No more was said concerning the affair that day nor 
the next, but ugly rumors came floating to the merchant's 
ear every hour or two, told, of course, by someone speci- 
ally interested in his welfare, as all scandalmongers are. 
He fretted and grew impatient with the gossip about one 
of his best clerks. He determined to stand it no longer. 
He would go to her himself ; but she seemed so far above 
reproach, her bearing so queenly that he could not force 
himself to disbelieve in her innocence. 

However, he determined to make an end of the mat- 
ter. It was Friday evening, shortly before the closing 
hour. 

"Everhart," he said brusquely, "this nasty business has 
got to end. It's getting worse and worse. If one of my 
clerks stays all night somewhere with a man, I want to 
know whether it's truth or a lie. I've been more patient 
with this matter on your account, for you're dearer to me 
than a son ; but there's an end to it. If you can't force 
Miss Rudolph gently or otherwise to tell you the truth by 
tomorrow night, I'll dismiss her." 
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Everhart turned pale. He was agitated in the extreme. 
His sleepless nights were showing their effect on him, 
for he was as deeply worried as Helen was over the mat- 
ter. 

"Give me till Monday," he pleaded. "If I have no bet- 
ter news to tell you then . But, O, she needs the po- 
sition ! It would be cruel to turn her away !" he gasped 

"Don't do any whimpering over it," was the gruff re- 
ply. "I'll extend the time to Monday. But Monday, 
truth or dismissal. I can't have my business hurt for one 
girl." 

"No," said the bookkeper, sadly, as he turned to his 
work again. But he could not work. He was thinking, 
thinking deeply. He was resolved that Helen should not 
suffer the pain of dismissal on that account. If he could 
not ascertain anything definite, he would ask her to send 
in her resignation; and then he would try to persuade 
her to marry him and stop all the gossip. But he knew 
she was not easily persuaded. However, he would see 
her tomorrow night, and find out what he could. 

As yet, no hint had come to Helen that her employer, 
too, was worried with her affairs. She was not aware 
that he even knew of the rumors. But on Saturday even- 
ing one of the women in the store hinted darkly, but loud 
enough for Helen's ears, that "the cloak model was to be 
dismissed without ceremony." 

On top of the burden Helen had been bearing alone, 
that was too much. She had not once suspected such a 
termination. O, if Donald would only come ! She would 
not betray him yet. 

Going to her room, she locked the door, threw herself 
down on the bed and gave vent to her tears. An hour 
or two later, she dried her eyes, and was resolved that, 
rather than suffer any further humiliation, she would re- 
sign and go away. But, instantly, she determined not to. 
She would go to her employer, tell him all, and ask him 
to keep her secret. No : that would not do, for he would 
have to give an explanation to his friends and customers; 
and, did he bind himself to a promise, it would place him 
in a bad light, as shielding a wrong-doer. 

One moment a purpose was formed, the next moment 
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revoked, and a new one took its place. She arose and 
Tvas arranging her toilet, when a knock came on her door. 
She did not open the door, but asked who it was. 

"Amy," responded one of her room-mates. "Mr. Ever- 
hart wishes to see you." 

Helen's face flushed painfully as she looked at herself 
in the mirror, and saw her red eyes, her tangled hair and 
tear-stained face. "Tell him I cannot see him." 

Amy went away, but soon returned. "He insists upon 
seeing you." 

Helen meditated a moment. Surely he had been pa- 
tient with her, and she owed him an apology for her 
former hasty actions. She would see him and ask him tQ 
release her from their partial engagement, and go away. 
She little knew or suspected what purpose was uppermost 
in his heart as he sat waiting. 

"What answer, Helen ?" asked Amy again. 

"I will see him. But, Amy " 

"What is it?" 

"Let me see him alone in the parlor, will you? M 

"Certainly, dear," was the cheery reply. 

Helen hastily arranged her hair, and vainly endeavored 
to cool her burning cheeks and eyes, but they were still 
red when she entered the parlor. Her days of worry had 
left other traces than those that remained of her recent 
outburst. 

As she entered the little parlor, Everhart uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise as he noted her altered appearance : 
"My dearest Helen!" 

She blushed painfully, and her lips trembled as she saw 
the kind, loving interest of one whom she must soon 
grieve, for she was resolved to place a barrier between 
them. However, she did not consider that her lover 
might be as strongly opposed to her decision, and be quite 
as firmly involved in an opinion of his own. She was 
greatly pleased to see him — and alone — for with him she 
always felt so restful and her cares seemed less heavy 
than alone. 

He drew her down in a chair, and, still holding her 
trembling hand, sat near her, facing her and gazing into 
her eyes with all his love depicted on his countenance^ 
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Helen knew that whatever might befall her, one heart 
was true; and, in some way, she felt a sense of relief 
that this one of all others still trusted her. But so soon 
she must wound him, must sever the bond, and recall, if 
possible, her heart from its keeping, and return the one 
she held to its owner. Tears started to her eyes as she 
tried to tell him — so trustful, longing to know the truth 
of the rumors, but patient until she chose to reveal it. 
She was brave, and conquered the emotion that threaten- 
ed to overwhelm her. But for some moments she was 
forced to be silent — forced from the fear of wounding 
the one she loved most on earth, to withhold a while 
longer her decision. 

At last she spoke, and her voice was quite clear and 
distinct : "Leslie, if one has a valued jewel, and, by acci- 
dent, it falls into the dirt and mud, is the jewel in any 
way to blame for its uncouth coating? Would we not 
delve into the slush after the coveted prize, and cleanse 
it that it might again shed forth its luster?" 

She looked her lover directly in the eyes, with all her 
purity and innocence written in every line of her face. 
Leslie could hardly refrain from clasping her to his 
breast. 

"Would the jewel be any the less pure from contact 
with the baser elements ?" 

She waited for an answer, and, as her lover looked at 
her — so sweet, yet so proud — like some pure, white lily 
that rears its head high above its surroundings — she 
aroused in him all his admiration. He knew that what- 
ever might be said contrarily, Helen Rudolph, though a 
working-girl, was a queen in heart, a ruler of her Own, 
dear self ; yes, and of his heart and life. He knew that 
the rumors were as base and unfounded as their floaters. 
He knew that a breath of scandal could meet with no re- 
sponse in his loved one's heart. He knew, not because 
he loved her, but because no one less innocent than she, 
could, to a critical eye, appear innocent. 

His affection did not blind him : it opened his eyes to 
a new life and a new being — to the daily study of the girl 
who, without an effort on her part, had won all the love 
he had to give. She was his jewel ; and, should she by 
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accident be drawn into low surroundings, and be the butt 
of groundless stories, would he not dive deep into the 
mud after her? And would the outward, foul coating 
tarnish the jewel ? Not in the least. Its luster would be 
as bright, its value as great as though it had never come 
in contact with the slush of earth. 

"I see your meaning, Helen," he said; "and I can 
understand you. Unless a gem is tarnished at heart — in- 
wardly — the outward covering avails nothing. My jewel, 
though, has not fallen into the mire, except the vileness 
of cruel tongues that have surrounded it, and tried vainly 
to find an imperfection in its heart. But, through it all* 
its brilliancy has not been less bright, but its lustrous 
beauty has increased, until it shines fair and radiant 
amidst the slanderous elements that have surrounded it« 
My treasure is just as pure and untarnished as before.. 
The darts of evil tongues have fallen wide their mark." 

Helen looked away from his tender eyes. She tried to 
ask him to release her; but it was so hard to do. She 
had hoped . Still looking away she spoke: 

"I had almost hoped you, too, thought me guilty, for 
what I have to tell you would be less difficult." 

Leslie only clasped her hands more tightly, and gazed 
intently at her pale face and drawn lips. He did not un- 
derstand, but he would wait. 

"No, I hardly meant that," she continued, "for your 
confidence has been my mainstay. Without that, I could 
hardly have borne up under what I have. You have 
comforted and trusted me; and, because you care for 
me as you do, I consented to see you tonight. I respect, 
honor and love you too well, Leslie, to allow your name 
longer to be coupled with mine. I am going away for 
awhile, and I wish you to release me from the partial 
bond that unites us. I cannot consent to bring dishonor 
upon you, and, before I go, release me, will you?" She 
looked at her lover who sat with bowed head, drinking 
in every word she uttered. A conflict was waging with-* 
in him. 

"Helen," he said, looking at her again after a few mo- 
ments' silence, "had you confessed that you cared nothing 
for me, though it broke my heart, I would let you go* 
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But, dearest, when you acknowledge that you love me, 
as you have done tonight, and on the day we were so 
happy together before the blow came, how little you realr 
ize the depth of my affection, when you think I could qlr 
low you to leave me, even though all the scandalmongers 
in the world made you their target ! My love would be 
weak indeed did I allow it to be shaken by idle tales. 

"Only you yourself could convince me of your guilt, 
but, even then, I should have to apprise you in the act, 
for your dear face tells me better than words that you 
are guiltless. My heart longs to know the truth, but I 
feel confident it will come in time. 

"Instead of releasing you, dearest, I wish to bind you 
more closely to me. I have come tonight for the answer 
I have waited almost a week for. Tell it to me, and let 
me take it from your lips." He drew her to him, and 
pillowed her head on his breast. 

"I shall not leave you, Helen, until you tell me. I can- 
not release you unless you do not love me. On that con- 
dition alone, you may have your freedom. Will you go?" 
He smoothed back the tangled hair, and held her more 
closely to him. He longed to kiss the white, noble fore- 
liead, but he refrained. 

He held her in his arms the dearest treasure in the 
world to him — one brave, yet tender and loving as a 
child— determined, yet submissive and meek as a fawn — 
one priceless, pure and untarnished as the snow — at times, 
an enigma — at others, transparent — and, at all times, 
interesting and fascinating. Her grief was his grief; 
, lier sorrow keen enough to rend his very heartstrings. 
But now he awaited the answer that he felt would come— 
the right to protect her and defy cruel tongues to do 
their worst. He would shield her with his love, surround 
her with his tender devotion, and defy the enemies to 
storm the citadel. 

Helen raised her head : "Had you not asked me pre- 
vious to this week to marry you, tonight I would not ac- 
cept your offer, fearing that you might be moved by pity 
alone; but I know you love me for myself. However, 
you know nothing of me and of my people. You do nqt 
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even know that I have other friends. You know me as 
I am — a clerk — a working-girl." 

"And it is as such I wish to marry you," Leslie inter- 
posed. "I do not care for your relatives or friends. You, 
alone, have inspired my love ; not your position. I see in 
you the embodiment of all womanly virtues, and want 
you to be my wife. I have little to offer, but what I 
have to give is all yours. My position is honorable, but 
modest. I offer you myself, and waijt you in return. 
What answer, dearest?" 

"There is only one answer I could give, for my soul 
crying out to you in whom I recognize my own perfec- 
tion, could only permit me to answer in the affirmative- 
But, for your sake I would answer negatively." 

"And for yours ?" 

"I affirm." 

"It is then for your sake that I, too, affirm that our 
souls must not longer be separated, but, united as one in 
the harmony that Knows no other source but divinity. 
Let us seal our compact securely by a kiss that should 
never be given except prompted by love." 

He clasped his sweetheart to his breast, and for hours 
that seemed only moments, they talked over their future 
plans. For hours continued the communion of first love, 
the hearts sealed their betrothal and renewed over and 
over again the vows that bound them together. Two- 
hearts that, somewhat past the glamour of youth, were 
drawn to each other by a stronger chord that increases in 
strength with the years. The lover, grown to manhood's 
years, knew that his affection was deep-rooted; that it 
was not a thing of shallow growth that, with the first 
adverse winds, will be uprooted and die; but his love 
was implanted deep in his soul, and fed from his every 
thought. The maiden, though youthful, was possessed 
of a mind and heart mature, that, when once the object 
of her affections was discovered, he it was who held her 
life's love. 

Leslie would have had an early marriage, but Helen 
would not consent. Since their union of hearts, she 
felt secure in his love. Fresh courage arose, and she de- 
termined to live down the idle rumors ere she became the 
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wife of her loved one. She hoped and prayed that Don- 
ald might soon return. When her lover rose to go, she 
had not yet told him what he so much wished to hear. But 
he would come on the following night, and try to per- 
suade her further, ere he told her of her employer's de- 
cision. 

Ignorant of the disgrace to her that was pending, hap- 
py in the thought that she was the very life and soul of 
her betrothed, with cheeks aglow with her newly-found 
emotion, she hastened to her room. All traces of tears had 
vanished, and no shadow of care rested on her brow. 
Whatever the world might think, one thought of her as 
she was — pure. All other opinions were as light as 
zephyrs on her heart. All scandal faded away in her 
peaceful dreams of a happy future. 

As she slept, happy as a child, her lover, equally as 
happy, was thinking of her. But his thoughts were more 
disturbed, for he saw no way now in which he could pre- 
vent the dismissal of his sweetheart from her coveted 
position. The merchant intended discharging her unless 
he learned the truth, but Leslie trusted that something 
might occur wherein he could spare her the shame, and, 
at the same time, prevent her from learning her employ- 
ers' decision. So delicately sensitive, with no protection 
hut his own, he did not know what she might do when 
she found that, through an error not of her own making, 
she had lost her position. 

For long hours, the young man lay awake, vainly try- 
ing to contrive some way whereby his loved one's feel- 
ings might be spared. He wpuld tell his employer of his 
betrothal, and plead for more time, but he well knew it 
would not be granted. It was either dismissal or a de- 
cline of business, and, naturally enough, it would be the 
former. 

All day Sunday, the anxious lover hoped and trusted 
that he might hear the truth in time. When evening 
came, he hastened to Helen, but when in her presence his 
courage failed him. He could not tell her yet! Must 
she be disgraced ? No : he felt that some way out of the 
difficulty would be found. 
^ He was too nervous to remain long in her company, 
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without revealing the cause of his agitation, and it was 
an early hour when he went to his room. 

Helen could but wonder at his actions, but, on the plea 
of not feeling well, which every expression corroborated, 
she let him have his way. But she, bis warm kisses on 
her lips, the assurances of his devotion ringing in her 
ears, could not retire yet awhile. She still sat in the little 
parlor, pretending to read, when the doorbell was violent- 
ly rung. She sprang from her chair, electrified by the 
Bound, for she knew she was saved. 

It was Donald 1 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Unable to sleep from his anxiety, Leslie Everhart 
came to his fiancee's lodging-place on his way to the 
store, early Monday morning, hoping that something 
might have occurred in the meantime to prevent the trag- 
edy pending. When he saw his sweetheart's animated 
face, he was positive he could have some farther explan- 
ation to give the merchant. 

Helen grasped him by the arm, and, despite his slight 
protest, drew him into the parlor. There sat Sunshine 
clad in a simple morning robe of pale-blue, one of the 
most beautiful girls Leslie had ever seen. 

Helen presented her cousin, and looked on with de- 
light at the cordial greeting. She whispered in her 
lover's ear as he turned to go— "George Lindsay's sis- 
ter!" 

"George Lindsay ! Then he " 

"Is my own cousin. My mother's brother's child." 

"Thank God!" exclaimed Everhart, as he leaned 
against the door for support. His face was pale as death. 
"My darling is saved !" 

Helen, deeply agitated, did not altogether understand 
his seriousness. "Come tonight," she said, "and I will 
fully explain. I can tell you the whole truth." 

The joyful lover clasped her in his arms: "You are 
innocent ! I knew it !" His face became radiant, as the 
load he had been carrying was lifted from him, and, with 
light step, he almost flew down the stairs, carrying with 
him proof of his darling's innocence and a plea from her 
to her employer to be permitted to remain with her cousin 
that morning. 

The merchant's face lighted up as he saw the jubilant 
countenance of his bookkeeper. He knew that all was 
right at last, and he could be spared what, to him, was a 
most painful task. 
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Leslie told him all that he knew, and assured him that 
Helen would explain all when she came to the store after 
dinner. He also told of their engagement, and received 
the hearty congratulations of the merchant who had ever 
felt the deepest respect for Helen. He vowed to himself 
how he would show his gratitude, but said nothing. 

After dinner when Helen, accompanied by Mabel, came 
to her work, the employer invited them into his private 
office where they were free to converse. 

Helen left her cousin in the care of her lover, while she 
told her employer frankly the whole truth, but shielding 
Donald's actions as well as she could. 

The merchant listened intently and was perfectly satis- 
fied with her story. When she finished, he clasped her 
hands warmly, and congratulated her on her choice of a 
husband: "My dear girl, I wish you well. Had I dis- 
missed you, I would have made a fool of myself." 

"Dismissed me!" Helen ejaculated, and her face be- 
came colorless. The other clerks, then, had told the truth ! 
Her employer noted her agitation. 

"Didn't Everhart tell you?" Then, as he thought how 
considerate his bookkeeper had been, he said, "Of course 
not. Well, Miss Rudolph, I, too, have something to ex- 
plain." And, in a fatherly manner, he told her of his de- 
cision which was made against his own wishes, and which 
was reversed, greatly to his satisfaction. 

As Helen realized how near she had been to a dis- 
charge, which must, necessarily, have been without refer- 
ences, and all from the night's escapade which she had no 
part in bringing about, she sank back in her chair almost 
stupefied. More than ever she realized now the burden 
her lover had borne alone — for her sake. She understood 
now his unusual nervousness and his desire to leave her 
so early the night before. She understood well the sacri- 
fice he had made for her; and was it not one object that 
prompted him to urge their marriage? 

She was deeply absorbed in thought, and, for the mo- 
ment, forgot where she was ; forgot that she was facing 
her employer who was eying her intently. She forgot 
that little Sunshine had come to visit her — all left her 
mind but the full realization of the deep devotion of her 
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betrothed, and his desire to shield her in every way that 
he could. 

She appreciated more than ever the position of a work- 
ing-girl who, unwittingly, finds herself in a compromis- 
ing situation and without money, friends or influence to 
assist her. She knew that she, had her lover been less 
influential with his employer, would have been forced to 
leave her employment in disgrace. She understood the 
ways of the world quite well enough to know that, were 
the merchant and his clerks aware of her true identity, 
her parents and the vast wealth at her command, the 
whole store would be thrown open to her, and all would 
bow in mute adoration to the great heiress. 

As it was, she knew whom to trust, and whom not to. 
She knew whose hearts were kind to a poor clerk, and 
whose were not. She discerned keenly the true friends 
from the false ; and now, in her present position, she had 
the respect of her employer, and best of all, the love as 
well as respect of the firm's honorable bookkeeper. The 
security of his love gladdened Helen's heart most of all, 
and, on learning new proofs of his devotion, she was 
filled with pride in winning the affection of such a noble 
man. 

Sometimes, heretofore, in the midst of gayety and so- 
cial mirth, in the fickle world of society, she had found 
herself wondering if ever one true heart beat beneath the 
well-fitting waistcoat of man. She wondered if all the 
outside world was as false and superficial as the money- 
seekers of her acquaintance. Her residence in the Quaker 
City had convinced her that the world was not all false. 
She had found some of the dearest friends of her life 
among the middle classes. She appreciated their friend- 
ship fully, knowing it sprang from true hearts that hon- 
ored worth, not money. 

Her experience had further taught her that a work- 
ing-girl, if possessing modesty, pluck and endurance, and, 
in every capacity, conducting herself as a lady should, 
cannot be prevented, even by scandalmongers, from gain- 
ing and retaining the respect of her associates. 

Believing the interview with her employer to be at an 
end, Helen rose to go. "Do you still wish my resigna- 
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tion?" she asked. "I do not want to stana m your way 
in the least." Her manner and voice were quite csdm as 
she spoke. 

The merchant looked at her standing there before him, 
and found himself wondering where she had received 
such sensitiveness, such refinement of manner. He would 
think as much of offering insult to a queen as to this 
young lady, poor though she might be, who had the man- 
ners of royalty. Proud, but not haughty; queenly, but 
not over-bearing; independent as he himself could af- 
ford to be ; worthy of all the admiration she commanded, 
now looking him frankly in the face for an answer. 

"Your resignation!" he exclaimed. "That's all past 
You will be the first one now to ask for a release." With 
a broad smile, he looked at her. 

Helen blushed deeply as she comprehended his mean* 
ing. Her confusion delighted him, and he feasted his 
eyes upon her. He would gladly detain her, and pro* 
long the interview, but he saw she was a little eager to go. 

"How long will your cousin be here ?" he asked. 

"Two or three days." 

"Huh ! A short visit I Do you want a little vacation ?" 

Helen smiled gladly. "If you can spare me." 

"I guess I can just now. Do you want Everhart, too?" 
He smiled serenely to himself as she again blushed un- 
til her face was like a red peony. 

"A part of the time." 

"Not all?" 

"No : not yet." And, in the midst of her blushes, she 
laughed lightly. 

"Everhart is to be envied," he said with great brusque- 
ness, but he could not altogether hide an eager tremor 
in his tone. "Report for duty Thursday morning." 

"I thank you," Helen said, and extended her hand in 
gratitude. He grasped it warmly, then as quickly re- 
leased it. 

"Hope you'll enjoy yourself." And he turned busily 
to his work; but, as soon as he thought the ladies had 
taken their departure, he went into the general office, 
where he found his bookkeeper vainly trying to balance 
accounts, while a vision of his cherished sweetheart mA- 
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a little, golden-haired cousin flitted between his eyes and 
the ponderous volume. Everhart did not look up, but 
tried to hide his joy by a pretense at work. But the mer- 
chant was an adept in mind-reading, though, at this time, 
he spoke from his own uppermost thoughts : 

"Everhart, you've won a jewel." The bookkeeper un- 
derstood thoroughly, and looked up with a glad light in 
his eyes. 

"I think so," he remarked. 

"You played your ace, king, jack and tenspot, and 
drew a queen. You'd have played the deuce if yon 
hadn't." The merchant laughed heartily at the joke of 
his own making, and was heartily joined by his book- 
keeper. 

For a few moments, they were silent, each one engaged 
in his duties, which were manifold. 

"I've given her a vacation," said the abrupt merchant 
as he nervously turned the leaves of a ledger back and 
forth. 

Everhart was slightly startled. "Whom?" he asked, 
although he was thinking of no one else but his loved 
one; but he was not sure that his employer's thoughts 
ran in the same channels. 

"Miss Rudolph, of course. Who else?" 

"No one," was the reply, as the young man smiled to 
himself. "For how long?" 

"Till Thursday. Do you want to loaf awhile?" 

"O, I don't know. There is so much to do." 

"Bosh! You can have two afternoons if you want 
them; tomorrow and next day. Show the girls around 
the city. Here's enough to pay your expenses." Diving 
down into his pocket, he brought out a roll of greenbacks. 
"Get a swell turnout, and have a good time." 

"I don't want your money, but I would like the half- 
holidays." And the bookkeeper laid down his pen that 
he might more distinctly understand. 

"If you want to make me mad, refuse this." The em- 
ployer extended his hand with a crumpled bill enclosed. 

"O, well," said Leslie as he pocketed the money. 

"It's my treat, old boy. Celebrate your betrothal." 
!And, with an unusually loud noise in clearing his throat, 
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the merchant hurried into his private office, and slam- 
med the door after him. ' 

When evening came, he assembled all of his clerks in 
the furniture room, and, mounting a table, said : "There 
has been a little misunderstanding about one of the clerks 
in my employ. I have noticed some of you ogling and 
smiling knowingly at one another whenever the said clerk 
passed. Others have disbelieved the reports which have 
been and are all lies — every one of them. I want to say 
that every one who takes it upon himself or herself to 
say anything to the discredit of this clerk, will be un- 
ceremoniously discharged ; and, further, if you hear any 
outsider slandering said person, and do not discounte- 
nance their remarks, your walking-papers will be handed 
you. Don't look innocent, any of you. You all know 
what I mean." 

And, stepping down from his improvised rostrum, he 
hurried from the room, while the assembled clerks looked 
at one another understandingly, but surprised, and wend- 
ed their separate ways homeward, some who were only 
too glad of the choice bit of gossip pertaining to the 
cloak model, crushing their feminine envy and grinding 
their teeth in secret at the frustration of their plans. 

Helen's absence from the boarding-house afforded the 
very best of opportunities for her name to become the 
favorite theme at each meal, and the majority of the 
boarders, feminine predominating, were not slow to take 
advantage of it. Every day some one either heard, or 
manufactured, something additional to the scandal that 
was going the rounds. The spicier and racier it was, 
the more desirable the revelation, and boys and girls 
alike exchanged confidences, the girls vainly endeavoring 
to summon a blush to assist them in their maidenly mod- 
esty, which was not, however, great enough to prevent 
them from listening to or revealing all the news they 
could gather. 

Helen had always been somewhat envied by some of 
her sex who boarded at Mrs. Lome's, chiefly because of 
her very independent manner which, unconsciously, at- 
tracted the admiration of the majority of the young 1 
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When the incident occurred that made her name public 
property, the girls, ever jealous, jumped at the chance 
to parade her before the eyes of the male boarders as a 
thing to be shunned. Perhaps their views had a part in 
altering the opinions formed in some of the young men's 
minds ; and perhaps not. If they failed, it was not be- 
cause of their lack of persistent endeavor, for nothing 
had ever caused them to exert themselves as this gossip 
did. They saw in it a golden opportunity to hold them- 
selves up before the sterner sex as models of womanly 
virtue, contrasting their own acts with those of the young 
woman shunned, promoting their own merits to the dis- 
credit of the theme of scandal. 

The chance was one of a lifetime, and the girls made 
the best of it. Thej knew, although disliking to acknowl- 
edge it, the influence Helen possessed, and it behooved 
them to summon all their efforts to undermine the good 
impression she had made. They succeeded in silencing 
some of the young men who, at first, were loud in Helen's 
favor. The result was pleasing, for they felt assured 
that they had convinced them of Helen's impropriety 
which they were not slow to term a "shameful act." 

But their conclusions were ill-founded. Had they 
been older, with the experience that a few years of mar- 
ried life gives, they would have known that it is ever 
man's way to let a woman have the closing speech and 
allow her to think she has thoroughly convinced him, 
when, at the same time, his mind has not altered in the 
least, but, for the sake of peace, he remains quiet, await- 
ing the very first opportunity to reveal to his spouse his 
unchanged opinion, and furthermore, to act upon it, not 
without a gleam of triumph. 

But Mrs. Lome's girls had never had the experience 
mentioned, and they could not be blamed for not acting 
in harmony with what they did not know. Had they been 
of riper years— or of an experienced age that does not 
always necessitate ripeness — they would have waited un- 
til the conclusion ere they gave their chief performance; 
not like a circus manager who, to draw a crowd, puts in 
more attention on the street parade and the grand entry 
than all the other specialties combined. What follows is 
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of little consequence to him. His pocketbook is fat, and 
his triumph as great as his humbuggery. 

The woman-lawyer, usually holding herself aloof from 
her companion boarders, was one of the first to grasp the 
opportunity to gossip. Despite her chosen mannish pro- 
fession, she was still feminine enough to cling to a thread 
of scandal, and unwind and unwind, increasing as she 
Went ; but she, like all others of her sex, was fearful of the 
ending, lest it might knock out the foundation on which 
she had built her rich morsel, and fell her fair castle to 
the earth. 

A new rumor had just been circulated — that Helen had 
lost her position in the store on account of her night's 
escapade. The lawyer-to-be had that to relate as she 
came to supper on the Monday evening that Helen had 
told all to her employer, having heard it as truth that the 
said young lady was not at her work. She also heard that 
Helen had gone to the store to resume her place, but had 
been closeted with the merchant, after which interview he 
dismissed her. 

The boarders were all waiting anxiously for the book- 
keeper to come to his supper; and when he did come, 
after being somewhat tardy, like a pack of ravenous 
wolves awaiting their prey, they pounced upon him with 
questions, the sum of all being "Was Miss Rudolph work- 
ing today?" 

He calmly replied in the negative, knowing well where 
their thoughts were tending. The girls ogled one an- 
other, then gleamed at the young men. "There ! I told 
you so!" passed from one to the other. 

The bookkeeper quietly began his supper, allowing 
their remarks to take what course they would, knowing 
that soon all their hopes would be rent asunder. 

What irritated the dressmaker and milliner most of all 
was their inability to convince Mr. Jones of Helen's dis- 
grace. He was her champion through it all, and refused 
to say one word against her. 

Marshall, the banker-politician, looked askance, al- 
though hardly believing all the floating untruths, still, 
he seemed to oppose Helen, but more from pique than 
otherwise, because she had bestowed more of her 
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tions on his rival, Everhart. He was not strong in her 
favor, and his opinion, therefore, had great weight with 
the woman-Lawyer who desired, most of all, to appear in 
his eyes as a paragon of virtue. 

When the bookkeeper replied in the negative, the girls 
looked boldly at Jones, and asked, "Now what have you 
got to say?" 

"Just the same as I've always said — the whole thing is 
a lie." 

The faces of the girls reddened to scarlet with anger. 
"Just wait and see/' said they. "You haven't sense 
enough to appreciate a decent girl." _ 

"I think I have," was the cool reply to the hot retort 
"That is just why I uphold Miss Rudolph." 

"But what have you to say about her not being at the 
store? Her employer evidently thinks she isn't respect- 
able enough to retain," said the lawyer-to-be. 

Everhart's face flushed hotly, but he kept still. 

"Wasn't she there today, Everhart?" asked Jones. 

"Yes: a few moments." 

"Now, now, now 1" said the girls in chorus. "I'd keep, 
still if I were you." 

Jones turned again to the bookkeeper. "Didn't she 
work?" 

"No." 

Amid the girl's sneers, mingled with taunts from some 
of the boys, Jones plied his questions. "Has she a vaca- 
tion?" 

"Yes," cried the feminine element ; "for all time." 

"She has a vacation," answered Everhart, curbing his 
anger with a great effort, "until Thursday morning, at 
which time she will resume her work as formerly." 

"Good, good!" said Jones, rising from the table, and 
boisterously demonstrating his joy. "Somebody else's 
time to crawfish." 

"I don't believe it," said the milliner to the dressmaker. 

"Nor do I," said the woman-lawyer, uniting on scan- 
dalous grounds with girls whom, formerly, she would not 
associate with under any circumstances. "I think that 
if a girl wishes to command respect, she will do nothing 
to cause anyone to disrespect her." 
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"She hasn't," said Jones. 

The woman continued : "For my part, I believe every 
word that has been said against her, and we have erred 
in only one thing — in the quantity of words we have used. 
When one of our sex compromises herself, as she has 
done, she should not expect us to recognize her, much less 
associate or sit at the same table with her. I am glad 
she has some little decency left — enough to keep away 
from us. She has disgraced herself, and she knows it. 
Let her grovel in the mire and extricate herself as she 
can. 

The bookkeeper, with flashing eyes, opened his lips 
to reply, but, just then, looking most innocent and lovely, 
Helen, accompanied by Sunshine, entered the dining- 
room. 

The faces of the girls at the table flamed angrily, 
mingled with a marked degree of embarrassment, for they 
were much bolder when the object of their insults was 
not present, than when she stood before them, silently 
rebuking them with her frank expression. A faint, forced 
titter went around the table from one girl to the other. 

Marshall, having finished his supper, arose, and bow* 
ing stiffly to Helen, left the room. 

Jones sprang up from his chair, and extending a hand 
to Helen, grasped hers warmly: "Welcome, Miss Ru- 
dolph ! We were just talking about you." 

"I hope it was for my good," she replied, naively. 

"Just what you deserved," retorted one of the girls, 
while the others bit their lips and disdained to advance a 
remark. 

Helen introduced her cousin to Jones and to the guests 
in general, the majority of the young men bowing very 
politely to the lovely girl whose beauty was now more 
striking than it had ever been. She was stylishly dressed 
in a robin's-egg blue cloth tailor costume, with a large 
hat to match, sitting lightly on her golden hair. 

Even the girls whose recognition of Helen was some- 
what stiff, did not fail to look again and again at the vis- 
ion of beauty. They, in spite of themselves, felt that 
they were overdressed when compared with the neat girl^ 
daintily costumed. ^ 
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As the bold girl made her retort, Helen glanced at her 
lover whose whole soul seemed looking through his eyes. 
She smiled a trifle sadly, and his heart leaped to protect 
her. He would have risen then and there in defense, but 
Helen, evidently understanding his intention, shook her 
head. 

Sunshine greeted Leslie sweetly as she and her cousin 
took seats at the table, Helen occupying her old place at 
the end, opposite her betrothed. 

Helen drew herself up haughtily as she noticed the 
sneers on the faces of the girls present, and their wither- 
ing glances, evidently trying to annihilate her by a look. 

"I am sorry," she said, "that I have been a theme of 
conversation when there are so many subjects more in- 
teresting and entertaining. If you have spoken well of 
me, it will redound to your credit. If contrarily " 

"Act well, and you'll be spoken well of," said the wom- 
an-lawyer. 

Sunshine's face flamed, and she doubled her fists as 
though she would use them in her cousin's defense ; but 
she knew that Helen was perfectly capable of defending 
herself. 

Helen's voice was not in the least unsteady as she 
resumed, though a flash from her eyes betokened danger 
to meddlers : 

"One has little right to judge another's acts," she said, 
addressing the lawyer, but speaking in a general way. 
"My actions might appear bad to you on the surface, but 
did you take the time to investigate the true cause and 
to discover my guilt or innocence, then you would be 
authorized to express an opinion. But when you judge 
from outward appearance alone, judgment is generally 
at fault. Circumstantial evidence, you will find in the 
practice of your chosen profession, is not always reliable, 
and seldom convicts the accused unless, with it, you can 
secure a confession. What might appear as convincing, 
when thoroughly sifted down generally proves, beyond a 
doubt, the innocence of the accused. 

"In my case, I have been sentenced without even a trial. 

I have not before had an opportunity to speak for myself, 

nor do I intend to do so now," sY^ cowlmued, seeing the 
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eager countenances. "I have had no part in floating the 
evil rumors concerning myself: I intend to let them 
disperse as they will. I grant you all the time you wish 
to sift the matter down and arrive at your own conclu- 
sion ; but, I daresay, some of you at least will render a 
different verdict, or defer your decision." Helen ceased 
speaking, and silence reigned for some moments. 

The woman-lawyer pushed her chair back noisily, and 
hurried from the room, looking the picture of wounded 
dignity and honor. 

Everhart and Jones both looked as if they would like 
to embrace the brave girl, but Helen did not look at either 
of them. 

One after another of the boarders retired, the milliner 
: and dressmaker leaving amid sneers from some of the 
young men who had bravely defended Helen. They look* 
ed crestfallen and humiliated, and hurried away to escape 
♦he ridicule. 

Helen and Sunshine talked lightly to each other while 
they ate their supper, as if nothing unusual had occurred* 

Mrs. Lome, during all the days that Helen was the 
subject of evil minds and tongues, had said little one 
way or the other. But, while Helen was talking, she 
stood with her hands on her hips, in the dining-room door, 
taking in every word. She had made up her mind what 
she would do, but Helen's later act saved her the trouble. 

Finally, all the boarders retired, except Jones and Ever- 
hart, who ate very slowly until Helen and her cousin 
should finish. The conversation became general, and 
Jones lingered over every word the little Southerner said, 
and protested his entire faith in Helen's innocence, but he 
plainly saw that the young lady wished the subject drop- 
ped, and he readily complied. 

When they finished supper, Helen asked Mrs. Lome 
the amount due her. It was evident that the landlady 
desired full pay, as she commenced to plead her case, but 
Helen silenced her by assuring her that she was in nowise 
to blame for a boarder's absence, and paid her in full. 
Mrs. Lome's eyes danced, but her expression quickly 
changed when Helen told her to give her place to some- 
one else. 
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"Going away?" asked the greedy woman, wHo now 
thought she would hear some revelation disclosed that 
might, in part, repay her for the loss of board. She was 
somewhat surprised and disappointed, too, for she al- 
ways wanted to be the dictator, instead of dictated to. 

"Not at all," replied Helen, unconcernedly. "I have 
made other arrangements for board." 

Mrs. Lome protested, but Helen was firm. The wom- 
an was greatly chagrined, and showed her feelings in 
every expression. She felt that by giving ear to too 
much gossip she had lost one of her best boarders, and 
though, in her own mind, she seldom was at fault, she 
could not help but blame herself the least little bit for 
allowing so much freedom of speech when there might 
not, after all, be any grounds for all the scandal. But 
it was too late ! She had, however, learned a lesson for 
future reference. 

Jones and Everhart accompanied the cousins to their 
rooms where they left them, the bookkeeper to call later 
in the evening. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

"I feel that I can never rest peacefully in my grave, 
Helen unless our family is reunited before I am laid 
away." 

Helen and Sunshine were lying on the bed in Helen's 
room just after they had come from the boarding-house, 
and Sunshine, unusually thoughtful, more so than Helen 
had ever before seen her, was deploring the breach that 
had occurred in the Carleton household, and >»inly en- 
deavoring to arrive at a solution. 

Helen put her arm around the beautiful girl who was 
more appealing than ever, with a glint of sadness in her 
blue eyes, and the lovely mouth expressing deepest sor- 
row and concern. 

"Do not speak of the grave, dearest," said Helen, al- 
ways her cousin's comforter; "we cannot spare our Sun- 
shine yet." 

"But my heart feels sometimes as though it could bear 
no more. I got so awfully lonesome at home that I just 
had to come to your home, not knowing whether I shpu l d 
find you there or not. But Auntie gave me your name 
and address, and I came on here. I knew you could make 
me happy if anyone could." 

Helen patted the child's face softly — a child still, 
though merging into womanhood. "It grieves me, Sun- 
shine, to see you so sad. All will be well yet." 

"Do you really think so?" Mabel asked, eagerly. 

"I know it, dearest. Your family will be reunited, 
and happier than ever before, because of the mutual sor- 
row experienced." 

"O, Helen, I wish I could look at life as hopefully as 
you do, and as I once did. But it seems now that a deep 
gloom covers everything. All is dark and threatening." 

"That is merely because your mind has been wrought 
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up to such a dark state, that it radiates gloom on every- 
thing that you try to discern." 

"I try to be gay and happy, but I cannot, for long at 
a time." 

"I want you to be joyful tonight, though, dearest. And 
you haven't told me what you think of my lover." 

"Yes, I have, Helen. I told you several times that I 
thought him grand. He is so noble and good." 

"O, did you tell me?" asked Helen, feigning surprise, 
at which Mabel looked queerly. 

"You are like you say I am, Helen; your uppermost 
thought controls your actions. Your thoughts are of your 
lover, and you are merry; while mine are of my Donald 
and his welfare. I often feel so sad to think I have so 
much money — more than I need, anyway — and every 
comfort, while my Donald has nothing, is out in the world 
alone, and, perhaps, penniless." 

"Mabel, dearest, in your sisterly love, you do Donald 
an injustice. If he is half the man I believe him to be, 
he would not long be in a beggarly condition. I appreci- 
ate your feeling, but believe, Sunshine, that your noble 
brother is capable, is fully able to maintain himself — and 
is not penniless. Do not let that thought ever again find 
lodging in your brain, for, in your longing for him, you 
depreciate your Donald's ability. It is always darkest be- 
fore dawn." 

"But the dawn is long in coming. My night of gloom 
has been prolonged." 

"But the day will come, Mabel, though the night seems 
endless." 

"Your assurances comfort me greatly, Helen, and I 
cannot but believe you are right. But mamma's health is 
failing, and, though she says nothing, I know it is because 
she sorrows so for Donald. And papa — he does not say 
much, but one can tell." 

"His sorrow is deep," said Helen. "It is not demon- 
strative, but it sinks deep into his soul. Sunshine, dear- 
est," Helen said as she arose and kissed her cousin tender- 
ly, "I do not want to see this pretty face all clouded. We 
have only a short time together, and let us enjoy it. We 
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Save callers this evening, you know, and I want my Sun- 
shine to appear as bright as her name implies." 

"To please you, Helen, I will; but my heart is so sad." 

"It will be lighter directly. Believe me, dearest, and 
be happy once more. Now, prepare yourself, for we must 
soon meet our friends." 

Mabel arose, and tried to rub away the cloud from her 
face. Helen introduced lighter subjects, and soon her 
cousin was as merry as herself. 

But Helen's light mood seemed to Mabel as a trifle un- 
sympathetic, though she knew her cousin's heart was al- 
ways, heretofore, tender and loving. It could not be that 
the coming to Philadelphia and the security of her happi- 
ness in love had wrought a change ! No : she would not 
believe that anything could alter Helen's love and sym- 
pathy. She believed that Helen knew whereof she spoke, 
and she, too, would know in time. 

George Lindsay received a note that day that set his 
heart to palpitating: 

"Come to me at seven o'clock. Important. 

"Helen." 

He could not understand it, and could hardly wait until 
the evening when he would be face to face with the girl 
he loved devotedly — and their kinship entered little into 
his affections. But, knowing she was his cousin, he would 
be a man, and try to look upon her as such. 

After the night in the house forsaken by all but spirits, 
the revelation that the girl whom he hoped to make his 
wife could never bear that relation to him, was too much 
for him to endure, and, too, in the city where he could see 
her almost daily. He asked for a week's leave of absence, 
and he went away, struggling with his powerful love. 
He conquered, or, to a sufficient extent that it was not 
now all-powerful. 

He little guessed what the object of his thoughts had 
passed through during his absence, and, upon his arrival 
home, when he had hastened direct to her, she told him all. 
When he fully understood what she had endured, and had 
not violated their compact, his heart was filled with a new 
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admiration for her. He readily consented to the dis- 
closure of his secret and considered that little enough sac- 
rifice for him to make for the one who, at the expense 
of her own feelings, had been faithful to him. 

Helen told him of her engagement to his rival, and, 
though his heart was almost crushed with woe, for he re- 
alized fully how far apart they now were, he bravely tried 
to be happy with her. It was a comfort to him to hold 
her in his arms, and soothe her in a cousinly manner; but 
still, his longing to be something more to her, would rise 
in spite of his best endeavors. How his every nerve 
tingled with delight as he read the few lines from her! 
How he longed for the evening to come ! "Important !" 
He little cared what the revelation might be so long as he 
could be with the one he loved. 

Helen and Mabel had scarcely made their appearance 
in the parlor when the doorbell rang, and George Lindsay 
was admitted. As he, at first glance, discovered that his 
loved one was not alone, a frown contracted his brows, 
and he looked askance at the intruder. As he came farther 
into the room and obtained a better view of the sunny- 
haired visitor, he stopped short, some recollection of the 
past that was not yet dim and would never be erased 
from his memory, overwhelmed him, and, instead of go- 
ing forward, he stood, hat in hand, staring at Mabel. He 
only faintly heard the formal introduction that Helen 
gave him. He did not even understand the name. 

But, whoever the beauty might be, he did not care. He 
only knew that she reminded him forcibly of the little 
sister from whom he had been separated years ago. He 
knew that the sweet creature before him held a strong, 
unmistakable fascination for him, as though he were un- 
expectedly confronted with his loved and lost. The same 
expressive, appealing blue eyes ! That golden, sun-kissed 
hair! Surely no one but his darling could have such 
tresses ! 

He forgot that he was in the presence of a stranger, 
forgot that an introduction, which he had not acknowl- 
edged, had been given. Not one thought of where he was, 
confronted him; but he was again in that Southern 
home, sitting on the well-remembered veranda, listening 
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to his dear mother's voice. He was a boy once more, 
romping on the shady lawn with little Sunshine, twining 
flowers in her gold-bright hair, kissing her sweet, up- 
turned face, submitting to her lavish caresses. 

As he stared, his vision seemed to fail him, and he saw 
not the little parlor that he had entered, but in spirit he 
was taken to that loved home that he had vainly tried 
to forget. All was brightness again, and he basked in the 
love of his family. The days were so bright and sunny 
that he sometimes wondered if they would always be so. 
He was fearful lest something unforeseen would come be- 
tween him and happiness. 

Lo ! while he looked, a dark cloud was crossing the 
horizon. It grew in magnitude and effectually obscured 
his sky. The thunder rolled and almost deafened him. 
The flashes of lightning were blinding. The outline of 
his mother grew dim and faded away, leaving the face of 
a fiend laughing at his outstretched arms that clasped 
nothing, leering at the soul-cry that could not detain the 
parent. In place of Sunshine, was a pit of darkness that 
yawned before him and belched forth great, massive, 
choking clouds of despair. The old home vanished. The 
four walls of the little parlor seemed closing in upon him 
to crush him. He threw up both hands to ward off de- 
struction, and a mournful, despairing cry escaped his lips. 
He staggered. He tried to catch himself. He fell to die 
floor, broken and bruised in spirit, tortured in mind and 
soul, with the demons of his past mocking him with the 
happiness that was lost to him forever. 

When the visitor entered the room, Mabel arose to greet 
him formally, as she would any other stranger, but when 
she met his steady gaze, her eyes were fastened upon him, 
and she sank back into her chair pale and trembling. She 
knew at once where she had seen such eyes before; but it 
could not b^! Donald had long since died to them; and 
had he been resurrected ? and was she the first to greet 
him after he had risen ? Her lips parted and she endeav- 
ored to speak. She wanted to ask him if he was really, 
her Donald, but masquerading under another name. She 
could not move. She could not speak, but, with wide- 
open eyes, she stared and stared. 
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Helen's words fell on dull ears, for the two were ab- 
sorbed in each other and oblivious of all else. 

Mabel saw the young man's agitation, saw his vain en- 
deavor to speak, and she wondered if he, too, recognized 
a resemblance. Fascinated, she noted his every move- 
ment. She heard his moan, saw his eyes close, and saw 
him stagger and fall. 

With a wild cry, she sprang up, fluttering like a 
wounded bird pierced by an arrow, and ran to him. She 
bent over him and caressed him passionately, murmuring 
"Donald! Donald!" The tears rolled down her cheeks 
as she felt his cold hands and kissed the white, set lips. 

Assisted by Helen, she dragged him to a couch where 
Helen moistened his lips with water and bathed his ice- 
cold forehead on which drops of perspiration stood like 
death-dew. After agonizing moments the twitching of 
an eyelid showed that he was recovering. His lips moved, 
and the grief-stricken little watcher heard him murmur, 
"Sunshine!" His dark eyes opened, and he looked into 
the angelic face above him. 

"Is it my Sunshine?" he asked, feebly. 

"Donald," Helen said, radiant with joy, "it is your 
Sunshine. Sunshine, after all these years you have found 
your Donald." Her eyes filled with tesurs, and, holding 
her heart to prevent an outburst, she left the long-lost 
brother and sister together, wrapped in each other's arms, 
confiding and loving as in days agone. 

Helen went to her room and lay down upon her bed, 
sobbing with joy. The strain she had undergone, and the 
realization of Sunshine's happiness, as well as her own, 
relaxed her overwrought nerves ; and she slept. 

How long she slumbered, she did not know, but she 
was wakened by a gentle touch and affectionate kisses 
falling on her lips and face. She opened her eyes to see 
Mabel, radiant with love and happiness, bending over 
her. 

"Helen, darling, come into the parlor. Your lover is 
here." 

Helen, who had been dreaming of home and relatives, 
could not, for the moment, realize where she was. "Who?' 
she asked, absent-mindedly. 
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"Who P' exclaimed Mabel, laughing. "Have you more 
than one?" 

Helen understood, and smiling, nodded her head affirm- 
atively. "Yes : three — you, Donald and Leslie." 

Mabel kissed her again rapturously. "No wonder you 
did not sympathize with my grief, Wildflower. You dear 
old girl ! You knew all the time that Donald was near. 
And you planned the surprise !" 

Helen rose and submitted to the choking caresses of 
her little cousin. "That is the way with lots of our grief, 
dearest. If we could only look ahead just a little, we 
should see brightness beyond the gloom. But it takes 
something of shadow to refine us and make us appreciate 
sunlight — and sunshine/' she added, smiling at Mabel. 
"Go back, dearest, and tell them both I'll be in soon." 

Mabel did as she was told, while Helen arranged her 
hair. 

It was a happy quartette that spent the evening in the 
little parlor, each one loath to part from the other. Mabel 
was all smiles, and chatted incessantly, radiating her 
happiness to all. 

Donald was changed. He, too, was light-hearted and 
gay, and Helen no longer received all of his ardent 
glances. 

Helen and her lover were happy, and Leslie, after the 
recent disclosures, appreciated more than ever, if possible, 
the dear one who would, sooner or later, become his wife. 

Mabel unintentionally caused momentary embarrass- 
ment by asking abruptly, and with frank straightforward- 
ness, "Donald, dear, how did it happen that you have not 
fallen in love with Helen ?" 

Donald looked at his cousin, and though they both 
smiled, they blushed profusely. Mabel glanced from one 
to the other, and formed her own conclusion. Leslie, too, 
understood even more than his sweetheart had revealed 
to him. 

Donald tried to evade a direct answer, but his confu- 
sion showed more clearly than words that he had not only 
fallen in love, but had not yet ceased to love. All four 
seemed now to understand each other fully, and childish 
Mabel, who had touched a tender subject, was tactful 
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enough to see that her innocent remark had added a littfe 
fuel to the fire that was best left unreplenished. She 
quickly changed the subject to something that was not 
embarrassing. 

Mabel's visit that had begun so gloomily was one of 
the happiest of her life. The brother, for whom she had 
never ceased to mourn, and whose loss was harder to 
bear as she grew older in years, was now restored to her. 
Golden days without a suspicion of alloy, flitted over her 
head. Ever finding pleasure in Helen's society, her de- 
light was increased to be reunited to her brother, the 
friend and confidante of her childhood's days. 

Since the reunion, Donald was unmistakably changed. 
He was no longer satisfied with his monotonous life and 
the separation from his relatives — if, in fact, he had ever 
been reconciled to the parting. But, since he learned that 
Sunshine loved him as ever before, and clung to him de- 
spite his guilt, it awakened him to a sense of appreciation 
that he had never before experienced. It taught him more 
fully the value of a sister's love, and, in having her de- 
votion, he longed more than ever for that still dearer af- 
fection — a mother's. He wished to be with his sister 
every moment that was possible, but as he had taken a 
week's vacation only a few days before, he was compelled 
to attend to his duties, being with his loved one only 
during; the evening. 

Leslie Everhart's two half-holidays were fully enjoyed. 
He, accompanied by his sweetheart and her cousin, spent 
the time allotted in driving and sight-seeing; and, al- 
though he had viewed the scenes visited many times be- 
fore, he felt that they had never been so beautiful to him. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Jones, who, with some 
plausible excuse, had prevailed upon his employer to 
grant him a half holiday, completed the quartette. 

Mabel was all smiles to him, and, though she was un- 
conscious of the fascinating spell she was casting over 
him, the influence was not unnoticed by Helen and her 
lover who had so recently undergone a siege of Cupid's 
darts, and had fallen willing victims, as they both felt 
Sure that Mabel and her admirer would do. 
Jones, as ever a friend of femininity and an admirer of 
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all, to outward appearances on equality, had evidently en- 
countered one who was different from the rest and who 
possessed the power of bringing him in submission to her 
every wish. He was not the least of the sorrowful ones, 
either, when the little golden-haired, Southern girl, with 
her winsome manner, emigrated to her sunny home, leav- 
ing hearts behind her gloomy from lack of her generous 
sunshine. 

Helen was not sorry that Mabel had met and liked and 
won the admiration of the genial silk clerk. She knew 
he was in every way worthy of her cousin. He was loyal 
and true to a friend, as he had courageously proven by 
his actions in her recent trouble, speaking nobly of her 
when others, who had known her equally as long, were 
denouncing her and her supposed actions in severest 
language. 

Helen had sworn her two cousins to secrecy regarding 
her financial condition, as she had the best of reasons for 
not wanting her lover to know the truth. 

If Leslie ever suspected anything, he was very quiet 
about it; but he did not suspect. He believed her to be 
a superior working-girl — a lady by birth and actions. He 
wanted her to be nothing else but what she was — the 
dearest girl in all the world to him— one whose soul per- 
fectly harmonized with his own, and for whose undivided 
love he would sacrifice all but his honor. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

After Mabel's departure, Helen resumed her work as 
formerly. The rumors that had been so maliciously cir- 
culated concerning her, gradually died out, and her fel- 
low-clerks saw, much to their chagrin, that the cloak 
model left no foundation whatsoever for their inwardly 
cherished hopes, as they feared to express an opinion 
openly on pain of dismissal. They saw, too, that Helen 
stood higher in favor than before, and the feminine em- 
ployees, most of all, winked slily at each other, intimat- 
ing that Helen had made some mysterious exchange with 
her employer, which might or might not be to her credit 

But days and weeks passed, and Helen, caring little 
what each one's private opinion was, performed her work 
cheerfully and well. She seemed especially adapted to 
her department, and her sales were numerous. She was 
happy in the love of her betrothed, and, little by little, 
their secret was escaping. They neither affirmed nor de- 
nied, when confronted with it, but their silence was taken 
as an assent. 

If the engagement was true, said the gossipers, that 
explained many things; but what, then, was George 
Lindsay? Yes, what had he to do with the case? Why 
the visit to the haunted house? Well, perhaps there had 
been no visit after all, and the ones who said there was 
had falsified. Thus each rumor-loving one argued, ex- 
cusing herself and placing the blame on another. Miss 
Rudolph stood so high in the estimation of her employer, 
they admitted, that they would cultivate her acquaintance 
and win her favor, too. 

But Helen's favor was not so lightly won. Though she 
harbored no hard feelings toward any one of her daily 
companions, but treated them charmingly whenever any 
chanced to go with her on her homeward route, still she 
held herself aloof and was <\u\te as independent as ever 
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before. She cared little for promoting the friendship of 
those who had been first ready to throw her name about 
among them, and kick it as they would a football, 
doubtless wishing it was the owner instead of an empty 
name ; those who had rendered a death sentence without 
giving the accused a word in her own behalf. Helen for- 
gave freely, but she could not force her mind to forget 
what had made such a deep impression upon it. 

Mrs. Childs, desirous of furthering an acquaintance 
that so mysteriously drew her to Helen, called at the 
store, and inquired for Miss Rudolph. That fact, also, 
did not escape the eyes and ears of the feminine element 
who, filled with curiosity with which nature had so amply 
provided them, were exceedingly anxious to know more 
of the charming ( ?) cloak model. 

How quickly the tide turns! One moment it will be 
withdrawing from you, going farther and farther out to 
sea, leaving you naked and forlorn, sweltering alone on 
the dry, burning sands, with not so much as a cooling 
draught, or, freezing and chilled by the cold spray ana 
biting winds — alone and forsaken. The next moment the 
water rushes upon you, piling up in huge drifts, surging, 
foaming, lashing wave against wave, in the endeavor to 
show its overwhelming joy. 

Helen was the same girl now as before, but, formerly, 
she had been almost deserted; now she was overwhelmed 
by the ones anxious to gain her favor. But she took it all 
calmly. She had learned a bitter lesson. In her study 
of life, she had experienced one of its worst phases, but 
It gave her a better insight into things human. 

Her relatives at home knew nothing of her recent trials, 
and she resolved that they should not know until they 
could hear it from her own lips. All her letters were hope- 
ful and full of cheer. Mabel had brought her many mes- 
sages of love from her dear ones, which gave her strength 
to continue her work for some time yet. 

George Lindsay, too, kept his counsel. He was often 
with Helen, but his presence now never created the least 
jealousy or suspicion in the mind of Leslie Everhart, 
who understood perfectly the relationship. He had ut* 
most confidence in his sweetheart, and did not tag&a&&Mt 
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trust her anywhere, although knowing that George Lind- 
say's love was vastly different from a cousinly affection. 

Lindsay was working hard to save enough to repay his 
'father, as Helen convinced him that he should do. 

Helen wrote to her father for an amount sufficient to 
cover her cousin's debt in full. He sent it cheerfully, and 
she persuaded Donald to accept it as his own; which he 
did only as a debt that he now owed her. Helen knew 
that the money repaid her uncle would do more toward 
softening his heart for his son's reception than anything 
else could do; not that Mr. Carleton was mercenary, 
but the act would reassure him of his boy's honesty and 
nobility. 

Helen volunteered to be peacemaker, but, ere she could 
accomplish her purpose, an incident occurred that thwart- 
ed her plans for the time being. As she was tripping 
home from the store one evening, her mind filled with 
bright thoughts of the future and of her loved ones whom 
she would soon see, as she was going home for the sum- 
mer months — perhaps longer, she blushingly admitted, 
or, until her lover should come to claim her and bring 
her back again to Philadelphia — being in a hurry to reach 
a car that would bear her swiftly to her lodging, she was 
somewhat in advance of her fellow-employees. 

She did not notice a gang of men that were quitting 
their work, with shovels, pickaxes, coats and dinner-pails 
on arms and shoulders, and wending their way home- 
ward. She barely saw them more clearly than many 
others whom she daily met when coming and going from 
her work. She came hastily up to the crossing of the 
car tracks, and did not notice until close upon the mis- 
laid rails that the men seen had been busy excavating just 
beneath the track, and had purposely dislodged the rails 
to further their plans. She had not seen before the red 
lights placed on both sides of the trench, and two large 
posts stuck into the ground temporarily. But, absorbed 
in her thoughts, her foot was upon the very verge of the 
excavation that yawned wide and deep and dark beneath 
her. 

With bated breath she stepped back, and all was clear 
to her. Had she been in \ess oi a. Wcry to reach her 
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rooms, she would have been more cautious, but Leslie was 
coming that night, and, filled with joy, she had not noticed 
the warnings placed by the careful workmen. She glanc- 
ed around and saw one of the men pause on his home- 
ward route, resting upon his ax and watching her, evi- 
dently ready to come to her rescue were she precipitated 
below. But when she turned back, with one last look 
the laborer went onward. 

Instead of gaining time, she had lost it, and must now 
retrace her steps. No: there was a shorter way. She 
had seen newsboys and other children go that way often; 
and she would try it, too. She did not mind if her path 
did lead her to where the railroad crossed the street car 
tracks in such an ugly, unwarning curve. If others could 
go that way, she, too, could go. 

With buoyant step, she hurried along, keeping a watch- 
ful eye for the monstrous engines that switch back and 
forth with such angry, loud-sounding puffs of steam, 
with their mammoth boilers and red-hot furnaces sizzing 
and hissing, making one's head roar and the hearing dull. 
If a streetcar would only come ! But there was none in 
sight. 

She hesitated a moment ere she stepped upon the net- 
work of rails where, once started, one has to keep' going 
until, across, as the peril is no greater advancing than re- 
tracing one's steps. With a plunge an engine came 
around the curve and was almost upon her ere she knew 
it. She shivered, but stepped quickly to a side-track and 
allowed the wrathful propeller to pass unmolested. So 
many switches and curves confused her. She had hardly 
commenced her perilous trip of only a few moments dura- 
tion, but seemingly longer. Her nerves were already 
tingling. 

Three or four men were in the yards, but further than 
a passing glance, they did not notice her. An engine with 
a few freight cars attached, came from the opposite direc- 
tion, and again she trembled, for it was so unexpected. 
She stopped again, directly on the street-car track, and 
the ringing of the engine-bells, the exhausts, the whistling 
and noise confused her hearing, and she did not notice 
the car coming just behind her and bearing down u^cui 
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her. Her gaze was fastened on an engine that then pass- 
ed by. She saw a man coming, but he seemed far away. 

The motorman vainly tried to stop his car, but he had 
not seen the girl's danger soon enough. Helen felt her- 
self pushed to one side. She thought she felt someone's 
arms, but she was not sure. Her head struck a rail, and 
she was rendered unconscious. 

The motorman, having stopped his car, sprang from 
it, and lifted up a little, bleeding form, with one foot 
crushed and broken. Other men came to the rescue, and 
together, they carried the two unconscious victims out of 
further danger. 

All traffic stopped, and the men endeavored to resusci- 
tate the rescued and the rescuer. The little freckle-faced 
boy they knew, but the young lady was a stranger. The 
tears rolled down the men's dirty, grimy faces as they 
saw the bleeding, mangled foot given to save a life. The 
boy was a hero with the men, braver and more thought- 
ful than they. He, unobserved, had seen the danger, and 
acted ; but they had been less observant. 

An ambulance was summoned, but ere it came, a police- 
man arrived on the scene. He viewed the quiet forms 
lying prostrate on the ground, and bending over the child 
whose bundle of papers was scattered and torn by the 
car-wheels, he recognized the familiar face. A sad ex- 
pression filled his eyes, and he turned away to view the 
other. Taking Helen's watch from her belt, he looked 
at the case and saw engraved, "Helen". That was alL 
Nothing more to reveal who the victim was. 

The ambulance drove up, and the two patients were 
whisked away just as a white-faced young man, almost 
breathless, rushed up to where a few men were still stand- 
ing conversing the accident. The officer of the law felt 
called upon to severely question the motorman and con- 
ductor of the death-dealing car, but witnesses exonerated 
them from all blame. 

Leslie Everhart never knew why it was he was so thrill- 
ed with a something that told him an accident had oc- 
curred to his darling, but he instinctively felt that all was 
not right with her. He hastened from the store and hur- 
sied up the way the other clerks viete. ^aing, and the way 
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Helen usually went. He scanned each face, and found 
she was not there. He inquired, and learned that she had 
been seen by some of the foremost ones to go another 
direction. 

Leslie hurried that way and found the trench that bar- 
red his progress. He thought to leap across it, but he 
knew that Helen could not have done so. He was mad ! 
he told himself. She might be safely started on her way 
home; but he did not believe it. Which way could she 
have gone ? This was the only route to reach a car that 
she would take. No : there was another way. The tracks ! 
Surely she would not take that ! But he would see. 

Starting on a run in the direction she had gone only a 
few moments before, he thought to catch her, if she were 
ahead of him. He was not more than a block away when 
he met a laborer going home. "An accident! Who?" 
Leslie asked, while his heart told him that it was his lov- 
ed one. 

"A lady and a boy." 

Foolish fellow! It could not be Helen, he assured 
himself. But, despite his denials, the words lent wings 
to his feet, and he hurried to the scene of the accident. 
Two prostrate forms were lifted carefully into the am- 
bulance that rolled away before he could get there. He 
caught sight of the dress, of the plaid shirtwaist. O, God ! 
It must be Helen. Dead? Heaven have mercy! He 
pressed his hands tightly on his heart, and ran, his breath 
coming in gasps. He looked like a madman when he 
came up to the little group, his face haggard and pale, 
his hair standing upright, his hat missing, his mouth open 
and gasping for breath. 

The policeman caught him ere he fell, and seated him 
dn the ground where his unconscious darling had lain 
only a few moments before. He tried to speak, but his 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. He could not make 
a sound. He put his finger tremblingly to his mouth. 
The men understood, and one of them poured a little 
brandy down his throat. He revived, and now the per- 
spiration in great drops rolled from his forehead. Every 
nerve and every muscle seemed stretched to breaking. 
He twitched and quivered, and his teeth rattled. TheYx 
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endeavored to remove him, but he resisted. By a master- 
ly effort, he controlled his overwrought nerves, and vain- 
ly tried to quiet his heart. He managed to form the word 
"Who?"; and the men, looking at one another, under- 
stood. 

They related to him the accident, and, to his many ques- 
tions, they described, as best they could, the young lady's 
dress. Every word made Leslie more positive that it was 
she. But only when the policeman told of the name on 
the watch, was he absolutely sure. It was Helen; and 
Helen dead! 

He sprang to his feet and ran like a madman to the 
telephone office, never heeding the calls of the men that 
she was only hurt, not dead. His Helen dead! was the 
burden of his mind as he ran. Dashing into the office, he 
rushed to the telephone, and had called up all the hospitals 
in the city, made his inquiries, and received negative an- 
swers, minutes before the ambulance, with its precious 
burden, had arrived at its destination. He sank into a 
chair and waited, hoping against hope that it was not she. 

It seemed like hours to him as he sat there, staring, 
staring into vacancy. Monster phantoms of blasted 
hopes arose before him and mocked him. But he stared 
on. His future now seemed like a deep, yawning chasm, 
dark and dismal, almost bottomless, on the very verge of 
which he stood, listening unwillingly to the roaring, hiss- 
ing, lapping, gurgling waters mad as himself, hundreds 
of feet below. With a sudden impulse, he determined to 
make one more effort to save himself from the gulf that 
meant destruction. With an effort he drew back, and with 
wild eyes he rose from the chair, and left the office, flee- 
ing, as he thought, from the fate that awaited him. 

He ran out into the fresh, cool night air, and it fanned 
his cheek and cooled his fevered brain. He realized where 
he was, and the horror of the situation burst upon him. 
He turned to retrace his steps to the telephone, and again 
try to ascertain the truth. 

As he turned, he heard the cry of a newsboy coming 
down the street. He paused. He listened. How clear 
and distinct the words were wafted to him : 

"Extrayt All T>out the axidentl Extray!" 
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Leslie stood where he first stopped, powerless to move 
any further. Nearer to him came the boy crying his 
wares. 

"Paper, sir? Airbout the axident !" 

"What accident ?" Leslie managed to mutter. 

"At the tracks, sir. Freckles an' a lady killed, sir. 
Paper ?" 

Leslie fumbled in his pocket for some pennies, and gave 
them to the boy who went on down the street, crying. 
"Extray ! All 'bout the axident !" all unconscious of the 
broken heart he left behind him, unconscious that the 
paper he was dealing out contained a death sentence for 
his recent customer. 

Leslie unfolded the paper fresh with newly-applied 
ink, and there before him, in startling headlines were the 
.words : 

KILLED ON THE TRACKS. 
MISS HELEN RUDOLPH, SALESLADY 

He waited to hear no more. He started to run, where 
he did not know, but he must go away, away where he 
could hear nothing more. He tried to go, still with the 
paper outstretched before him, bareheaded and wild-eyed. 
The ground reeled round him. He heard the powerful 
wheels crushing his darling, grinding out the precious 
life, mangling the dear form that was priceless to him. 
He must away ! But his limbs refused to carry him. He 
reeled and fell. All the world turned black to him. His 
Helen was dead! 

A moment later, Donald happened to be passing, on his 
way to his lodging-place, and he saw the apparently life- 
less form stretched out upon the walk, clutching the paper 
whose falsehood had evidently killed the true-hearted 
man. With moist eyes, Donald bent over his friend, and, 
feeling his pulse, found that life was not extinct. He 
chafed the cold hands and rubbed the temples, while a 
demon was whispering to him, "Fool ! let him die ! Then 
she will be yours." Donald listened only a moment, then, 
shrugging his shoulders, and gruffly pushing an invisible 
being to one side, he redoubled his energies to save the 
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one whom his Helen loved. Wiser voices whispered thai 
she would never be his, even though her betrothed should 
die. It would only plunge her into a sorrow from which 
none could extricate her. He put aside all evil and sel- 
fish thoughts as not worthy of him. He whispered to 
Leslie that the newspaper lines were false, false ! 

Passersby stopped a moment to look and inquire. 

"Merely a faint," said Donald, tenderly. "Please call a 
cab." 

The cab was summoned, and, with the help of the driv- 
er, Donald lifted the prostrate man to a seat where, held 
tight in his arms, he had him conveyed to his own rooms. 
The life must be spared ! What was so precious to his 
Helen must be cherished by him. All through the night 
he administered the medicine that the doctor, who was 
called, had prescribed. Restless and unconscious, the 
sufferer rolled to and fro, burning with fever. Sleepless, 
Donald sat by him, cooling the parched lips, and whisper- 
ing: "Leslie, Helen lives!" No sign of recognition, 
nothing to show to the trusty watcher that his patient 
understood. 

In the early hours of the morning, the opiates left by 
the physician to soothe the troubled train, took effect, 
and the sufferer slept. For an hour, Leslie was wrapped 
in restful slumber — a pleasant contrast to his moaning 
and muttering of the long hours before. But the hor- 
rible nightmare had its effect. With a start, he sat up 
in the bed, and looked wildly around. All was strange to 
him. Where could he be? 

Donald sat quiet, watching him intently. All round the 
room the patient's eyes roamed, staring in their earnest 
gaze. At last he spied his watcher, and his expression 
softened. Then, connecting him so closely with his sweet- 
heart, with a piercing cry he leaped from the bed. 

Donald, thoroughly frightened, sprang up and clasped 
him in his arms; but his strength was nothing in com- 
parison. Leslie pushed him to one side, and ran for the 
door, but Donald reached it first and turned the key, 
then withdrew it and placed it in his pocket. 

"Let me go to her! She is dead! Let me go!" the 
Jheart-broken lover screamed. 
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Donald laid his hand lightly on the sufferer's arm. 
"Leslie, that paper lied. Helen is not deadl She is at 
the hospital with a sprained ankle." Donald spoke in 
soothing, even tones, and the words were effective. 

The fevered man quieted somewhat, and the hunted 
expression left his face. "Prove it, prove it !" he cried. 
"Let me telephone." 

"I did, Leslie; and she is better." 

"Let me go!" cried the patient. "I must hear the 
words myself. The key ! The key !" 

Donald saw that resistance might entirely unhinge the 
brilliant mind that was now hanging in the balance ; and 
he consented. With feverish haste, he assisted his friend 
to dress, and, together, they went out into the morning 
air to the nearest telephone station. 

Leslie applied the receiver to his ear, and listened in- 
tently to every word : — "Resting easy. Will be all right in 
a few days." With the weakness of reaction, he sank 
into a chair. 

Donald stepped to the telephone and inquired what 
time Miss Rudolph's affianced could see her. 

"Affianced!" came the answer, in surprise. "He will 
be admitted any time today after eight o'clock." 

Donald repeated the answer to Leslie who brightened 
immediately, and consented to go at once to his friend's 
room again, and rest ; but his ambition was much greater 
than his strength, now that the excitement had worn 
away, and the reaction of his over-wrought nerves was 
upon him. It was a difficult task for the patient and 
nurse to reach the room, but, once there, Donald adminis- 
tered more of the opiate, and watched his friend sink into 
a heavy slumber. 

Tired, exhausted, weary in body and mind, with a 
watchful eye on his dear one's lover, Donald, too, fell 
asleep, leaning back in his easy chair. The morning sun- 
light streamed in through the apertures of the blinds and 
flitted over the pale faces of nurse and patient, one as 
pallid as the other, both tired and weary, dreaming fitful 
dreams of the one they both loved most on earth. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

"Say, Doc, I tell yer, I wouldn't keer so much fer my- 
self, but what'll Ned do I dunno. Twuz wurth both feet 
ter keep the purty lady from bein' grounded." 

"Then you like the lady you saved?" asked the hospital 
doctor of his little patient, "Freckles", who had insisted 
upon knowing his true condition. When the doctor saw 
how patient he was, and how brave, he told him in tender 
tones that it would be a long, long time before he could 
walk again and then only with a crutch. The little news- 
boy listened with the tears streaming down his cheeks. 

"I'm not bellerin fer myself, but what'U Ned do?" 
That seemed to be the burden of his thoughts. "Yer 
know, Doc, Ned's a crip, too, pore kid ! and I allers looked 
arter 'im kinder, when I could. O, yes, Ned's lots older 
ner me, but no bigger ; no, ner so big." 

The physician smiled, thinking Ned must be a very tiny 
boy, indeed. 

"No, we vlz orphints, allers orphints; an' Ned he 
tries ter make toys and sich, but, pore kid! he kant do 
much. I allers felt some o' my insides go thumpety- 
thump fer him. I didn't keer fer myself; I kin live on 
nothin' most. But Ned, he's so turble pale an' dead-like, 
I'se allers afeard he'd die." The little patient rubbed 
his eyes briskly as he lay on his white cot, clad in a clean, 
snow-white night-dress, his little brown, freckled face 
looking the dirtier by contrast with the white bed clothes. 

"Yes," he continued, as if in answer to a question, "the 
lady what wuz on the tracks, she's a brick, she is. I kant 
help likin' 'er. She allers wuz so good ter me, an' kinder 
smiled so sweet at a feller. I uster git so shaky when I 
seen her. Scaret ? Nothin' !" he said, with an expression 
of disgust. "Glad, sir, glad as could be. She wuz aller* 
so good. She buyed papers uv me, too, an* she never took 
.. no change. She knows bout my brother. She axed me, 
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an' she uster go ter see 'im ; an' Lord ! uv all the things 
she brung me an' him. Ornges, mind ye, an' apples, an' 
all sich. She allers corned ev'ry day, an' allers brung 
sumpin. She uster fetch us soups, an' everythin yer could 
magine. Gee ! but she fixed us up fine. Moved us outer 
the ole shed, an', mind ye, got us inter the bunkumest 
room, with carpets an* picters! Why wouldn't a feller 
like 'err 

The physician listened smilingly to his little patient's 
chatter. He was greatly interested in the sweet-faced 
girl who, also, was a patient in his hospital. Little 
Freckles' narration of how he saved the young lady's 
life, concerned him greatly. He was not surprised, after 
seeing Helen, to know that she had done such wonderful 
things for the newsboy and his crippled brother. The 
doctor had ascertained who she was, and her position in 
the store, and he was much pleased to have her under 
his roof. 

Her ankle was healing fast, and a few days only would 
be necessary for her entire recovery; but the young doc- 
tor, ever solicitous of his patients' welfare, seemed un- 
usually so with the girl who, in some unaccountable way, 
attracted him very much. Though she would soon be able 
to leave him when, doubtless, he would never see her 
again, he was determined to keep her under his care as 
long as he could, professionally, though he would hardly 
admit, even to himself, that his absorbing interest was 
not altogether a professional one. He liked to feel that 
she was looking to him for her restoration to health. He 
liked to realize that she was leaning on him, and heark- 
ening to his commands. When Helen was able to bear a 
little weight on the ankle that suffered a severe sprain, 
it was the kind-hearted physician himself who was her 
aid. He would not trust the delicate limb to any one's 
care but his own, and, amidst his multiplicity of duties, 
he found time ever to assist her to daily exercise, which 
was never unduly prolonged. 

Helen's sprain had come and almost gone, with little 
or no fever to retard it. The large contusion on her fore- 
head, caused by contact with the railing as she fell, gave 
her headaches for a few days, and a slight rise in tempera- 
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ture ; but she had borne it bravely and well. Her perfect 
health, otherwise, was in her favor, and each day showed 
a gain of former strength. Her head was tightly band 1 
aged until the swelling diminished and altogether van- 
ished. 

She had only a faint remembrance of what occurred to 
her, as she had not recovered consciousness until she 
found herself in the hospital bed. She had a vague reali- 
zation that someone was instrumental in saving her life; 
but who it was remained a mystery. The physician would 
not permit much conversation for the first few days, and, 
after that, very little concerning her accident. Who the 
little hero was who saved her life, almost at the expense 
of his own, was still a mystery to Helen. 

Some way she had at first connected her lover with her 
rescue, but he had denied it. Perhaps his anxiety con- 
cerning her, and his desperate endeavors to reach her ere 
she met with her accident; had, through the power of 
telepathy, left the last impression on her confused brain 
before the shock came that rendered her unconscious. 

She knew not that the little tattered newsboy whom 
she had befriended, whom she had smiled upon when first 
she saw him, causing her image to be forever engraven 
on his mind, and whose unconscious form, with a mangled 
and bleeding foot, was lying by her side as they were 
rapidly driven to the hospital, was the noble little crea- 
ture who, with no thought of his own danger, impulsive- 
ly saved her in a rough, but effective, way. Had he hesi- 
tated one moment, her life would have been lost, and little 
Freckles would have been again friendless as he had, 
heretofore, for nearly all the years of his short life. 

Since Helen had appeared on the child's horizon, she 
was his bright, guiding star; and would he stand by and 
let her be killed ? Not little Freckles ! She had been 
good to him; now he would be kind to her; and, jumping 
against her as hard as he could, he pushed her out of 
danger, and he followed headlong; but neither was con- 
scious enough to hear the terrible grinding, grating and 
gnashing of the heavy car-wheel over the bare, brown 
foot, crushing the bones to splinters, mangling and tear- 
ing' the child's flesh. One foot gone to save his benefac- 
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tress! Little Freckles would gladly have given both; 
aye, his life if need be. Smiles were rare to him; and 
Helen had smiled at him, transforming the dark gloom 
of his heart into brightest sunshine, and, best of all, had 
made Ned happy. "Pore Ned! Pore kid!" was upper- 
most in the boy's mind. 

The doctor informed him that Helen was progressing 
nicely, and now he had no more fears concerning her. 
But Ned ! He was not so sure about Ned. "But he had 
vittles, fer the good angel had brung 'em a heap o' things 
only that day. But say, Doc, did yer ever think uv it 
that a feller kin starve even when he's got plenty uv vit- 
tles? kinder git hungry fer sumpin, yer don't know 
what?" 

The doctor knew only too well, for had not his heart 
been hungering for many years for the love of one who, 
long ago, went out of his life, never to return. Helen, 
only, since that time, had aroused in him even a little of 
his old love. But she was another's, or would soon be. 
He wondered if she read his longings, and, fearing to 
wound him more, had gently told him of her betrothal. 
But he would not slight her even though she was promis- 
ed to another, but every kindness that was within his 
power to do for her, he did, for in some way it seemed 
to him that what he did for Helen, he was doing for that 
other loved one whose white flesh had, long ago, gone 
back into the embrace of Mother Earth, and become again 
a part of vegetation, waiting to receive a like form. Her 
spirit, he hoped — if such there be — might realize some- 
thing of the void she had left in his life, and try, if she 
could, in some angelic way, to fill the vacancy and still 
the longing. Yes : did he not know that there was a kind 
of starvation that food would not satisfy? 

There were depths in the mind and heart of the little 
street waif that had remained dormant and unexplored 
until the "good angel" came into his dark life — the life that 
was monotonous because of the constant labor to satisfy 
the immediate demands of appetite; for little Freckles 
got hungry, and he worked hard, crying his wares, run- 
ning the streets from morning till night, and almost, from 
night till morn, for the little necessary to kee^ himsftJi 
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and his crippled brother alive. When Helen appeared, 
she satisfied their hunger, warmed and clothed the half- 
starved, emaciated bodies, and, their physical wants be- 
ing supplied, it left their minds free to roam elsewhere. 

The question that little Freckles asked his physician 
showed that, even so young, he recognized and appreciat- 
ed the fact that food for the physical body was not all of 
life. His tiny heart was unfolding like a pure white rose, 
beneath the warm, gentle, satisfying influence of Helen, 
and the little boy saw and understood for the first time 
in his life that his stomach was not the seat of happiness. 
He realized, only faintly, perhaps, that he had another 
side, one that clothes and food could not satisfy. 

Like a little bird trying for the first time the wings 
that, before, were not understood by it, making its first 
attempt, which began and ended in a mere flutter, so lit- 
tle Freckles began to understand that he was not all ap- 
petite. His appreciative love was being aroused, and 
though it, like the bird, first ended in a mere flutter, still, 
that same flutter assured him of something of the pos- 
sibilities just now beyond his reach, but into which he, in 
time, would grow, if he kept trying. A world, broad and 
beautiful, deep and high, was expanding and unfolding 
before him, and the magnitude of it almost frightened 
him. He looked upon Helen as a guiding star who 
would lead him outward and onward, assisting him to ex- 
plore the unrevealed mysteries. With her he felt secure. 
She was all in all to him. He knew no other God. She 
was good ; she was also his God. So long as he had her, 
he desired no other. He trusted her implicitly, loved her 
most Qi all because she had made Ned happier. Ned was 
another star in little Freckles' zenith; though he shone 
only dimly heretofore, now he was warming and bright- 
ening beneath the rays and from the reflection of Helen's 
brilliant light, until he, too, was becoming radiant. 

Stars were best understood by the little newsboy. They 
were often his only companions, as, alone in unlighted 
portions of the city, wending his way homeward to his 
rude tenement room, or, farther away, where boys of his 
profession were fewer and where he might more readily 
dispose of all his papers, Vie often looked at the sky ap- 
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pearing so far above him, dotted with the twinkling stars, 
-and he wondered what was beyond. 

Little Freckles knew nothing of a Higher Power. As 
he himself expressed it, he "wuz allers an orphint". He 
was so near the truth that no remembrance, whatever, of 
a mother, remained in his mind. Ned, two years older, 
thought he remembered; but his ideas were indefinite. 
They knew nothing of Sunday Schools. Ned could not 
have attended, anyway, and little Freckles had not the 
time. Sundays were like all other days to him. He only 
knew when Sundays came because people were dressed 
up more, wore longer faces, had colder manners and 
bought fewer papers; but the little newsboy was as 
hungry on Sunday as any other day, and, the conse- 
quences were that he hated Sunday; and, as he doubled 
his fists menacingly, he vowed hatred and vengeance on 
the one who created Sunday. 

But the little newsboy's mind was not mature; only a 
little germ, as yet, that needed the warmth of true 
friendship to teach him the right. He hated what was det- 
rimental to his welfare and loved what gave his brother 
pleasure. Poor little boy! There are many like him, 
many with warm, loving hearts that are ready to respond 
to a kindly touch that arouses them to a sense of being; 
.that aids them to understand that there is another side to 
the world, that the cold, hard faces and the muddy, 
slushy, dark streets did not constitute all. 

To little Freckles the other side was Helen. She had 
brought him to understand that there was something 
more in the world to live for than appeared to a mere 
casual observer. If there were good angels like Helen, 
there must be something or some one to incite them to 
be good; else what was the use of it all? The little boy 
was beginning to think; he was beginning to see that 
mortals have a finer nature that, in some, responds to the 
pale, pinched face of a ragged street waif, and who, for 
some reason he did not understand, took pleasure in giv- 
ing to a poor little cripple who never, never could repay 
her. That was one thing he could not understand : Why 
Helen should "fetch grub to a couple o' pore kids that 
wouldn't never give 'er nothin'." 
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"An', Doc," he explained to the hospital physician, 
"she seemed ter be the tickledst when she toted a lot ov 
vittles an* truck up ter me an' Ned what couldn't da 
nothin' but set an' yawp at 'er a fixin' up a table what 
she got fer us, an' a settin' uv it, jist mind ye ! fer us two 
brats. I looked ter Ned an' Ned looked ter me. I jumps 
up from where I wuz squatted on the floor (carpet, 
mind ye!) an* I begins ter whistle, O jist as loud as I 
could! I commenced on Tar 'dice Alley', but I finds 
that's too solemn fer then, so I shoots off on 'Hot Time'. 
Lordy ! how I whistled. Say ! I'll tell yer," and his voice 
fell almost to a whisper, "I seen Ned wuz nearly bawlin' 
an' I thought it best ter change the lead, fer fear he 
might, you know." 

The doctor nodded an assent as he saw his little pa- 
tient's eyes were now full of the tears he had blamed Ned 
with ; but the boy watched his opportunity to make quick 
use of the sheet. His voice was hoarse, but he cleared 
his throat violently. 

"Say, Doc," he continued, "she's a peach. I think me 
an' Ned allers starved till we seen her. Me an' Ned alt- 
ers keered fer each other, but, Lordy! no one kin keer 
like a woman, kin they?" 

The doctor shook his head, thinking of the dear one 
who had long ago left him, whose idol he was. "No, 
Freckles," he said, a bit too quickly to be indifferent, "no 
one cares like a woman. I am glad you like this young 
lady who has done so much for you. I think I would 
exchange places with you if she would care for me." 

The doctor glanced up as he heard a light step, and 
there, in the doorway, stood the object of his thoughts. 
Helen, who had heard his remark, thinking at the time 
that it might have reference to her, knew she was cor- 
rect when the usually composed physician arose, con* 
fused as a bashful boy, blushing until his face was rosy 
red. 

"I am calling on your patients, doctor," she said, calm- 
ly, trying by her voice and manner to relieve his embar- 
rassment. 

"But, Miss Rudolph, you are not strong. You should 
Jet me assist you," he protested. 
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Helen smiled. "My ankle, thanks to your kind atten- 
tion, is almost well, and soon I shall be able to relieve 
you entirely." 

A look of pain crossed the man's face, making Helen 
wish she had not spoken as she did. "Please, Miss Ru- 
dolph, do not say that. It has been a pleasure " 

Helen had come a little farther through the doorway, 
and, catching sight of the little freckled face in the white 
bed, she over-stepped the bounds of propriety by inter- 
rupting the doctor. She had no thought for any one else 
but the little sufferer, as she exclaimed : "Why, Freckles, 
I did not know you were here !" 

She came quickly to the bedside and grasped the little, 
outstretched hand: "Why, what is the matter?" Then, 
as she caught sight of the bandaged foot, her face sad- 
dened. Recovering somewhat from her astonishment, 
and noting the little face pale and redden by turns, she 
realized that she might be saying too much. She sat 
down on the side of the bed, opposite the doctor, still 
holding the child's hand. 

Freckles glanced quickly at the doctor, and shook his 
head. 

The man understood and said nothing, but, looking 
from his little patient, whose face was now radiant with 
happiness, to the fair girl, he could hardly repress the 
tears. 

Helen looked keenly at her little friend, and even in 
the face of Freckles' denial that anything serious was 
the matter — "I fell an' stumped my toe," he explained; 
"nothin' much; I'll be all right in a hurry" — she knew 
that something serious was the matter or the ambitious 
little boy would not be where he was and away from 
Ned. However, she thought best not to ply him with too 
many questions, but would wait a more convenient sea- 
son, and divine, as best she could, the cause of his com- 
ing to the hospital. 

She made only a short visit now, as she noted the ef- 
fect her presence had on the little patient ; then, too, she 
was not entirely well, and she must needs be careful, for 
her dear one's sake. . She rose to go, accompanied by the 
doctor who. with a last look at the newsboy, who shook 
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his head vehemently, escorted Helen to her room, where, 
despite her protestations, he insisted upon her rclining oa 
her bed. 

He left her to herself and her thoughts and he com- 
mitted himself to his own company and his duties. He 
plainly saw that Helen had not the faintest idea, as yet, 
that her little friend, the newsboy, had saved her life. If 
she had, she never would have been so passive. She had 
inquired of him a number of times as to the name of her 
rescuer; but the physician, shrewd as a lawyer, professed 
total ignorance. She asked him to discover, if possible, 
the name, that she might reward him fittingly. He prom- 
ised, but his search had, so far, revealed nothing— so 
Helen thought. 

The doctor knew that were she aware that the child 
had offered his life to save hers, that he had given one 
foot for her, leaving him maimed and preventing him 
from resuming his former occupation as vigorously as 
before, and, understanding through his own adaptability 
to read human nature, coupled with little Freckles' as- 
sertion of the beneficence of the "good angel," the reve- 
lation would, in all probability, retard greatly the recov- 
ery of the young lady. 

It might have been something of a selfish motive that 
prompted the aged young man to pursue the course he 
did ; but no one, heretofore, had ever witnessed the least 
suggestion of selfishness in him. All his patients were 
on equality, but he could not suppress altogether the 
deep, heartfelt admiration that Miss Rudolph inspired. 
His interest in her being so strong, he listened intently 
to every word concerning her. She was the newsboy's 
favorite theme; she was also the doctor's, but the latter 
saw plainly that there was no hope for what sometimes 
entered his mind, as the bond of love that united Helen 
and her affianced was too strong not to be permanent 
and lasting as the ages. He sympathized with them in 
their adoration, which only made him appreciate more 
the loved one, the beautiful maiden who, long ago 
adored him and whom he adored. 

He wished for the lovers' perfect happiness. No sus- 
picion of jealousy crept into his thoughts. He saw that 
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the noble lover was worthy his pure and beautiful sweet- 
heart, and no haven of bliss was too perfect for their an- 
chorage. Their harbor, he hoped, would be free from 
all turbulence, be peaceful and calm as solitude, but 
happy in each other's love and confidence. He hoped 
their vessel would ride the waves like a seabird, happy 
and gay in the mad surf, and enter love's harbor un- 
harmed. 

After a few hours among his patients, debating wheth- 
er or not he should reveal to Helen her rescuer's name,; 
the doctor decided to tell her, as she was very much im- 
proved and soon would be entirely well. As he neared 
her door, however, his heart failed him and he adhered 
more strongly to the child's wishes. 

What the termination might have been he did not 
know, for, just as he put out his hand to knock gently, 
the door was thrown open and Helen herself, animated 
and interested, the very picture of life and health, stood 
before him, barring his entrance, he barring her exit. 

She grasped him by the arm and drew him into the 
room. "I was just going in search of you," she said, 
"sit down." 

The physician, astonished, obeyed. Helen sat near 
him. Taking a newspaper from the bed, she pointed to 
the heading of a column. 

"Where did you get that?" said the physician. "I 
gave no orders for you to have those papers." 

Helen's excitement lessened slightly under his censure, 
thinking for the time that it was genuine. Tears filled 
her beautiful eyes and the doctor's heart and voice soft- 
ened. He longed, O how much ! to clasp her in his arms 
and whisper loving words for every word of censure. 

Helen looked at him. "I am sorry," she said, "if I have 
offended you, but since visiting little Freckles I have 
been thinking about him. The thought in some way 
came to me that I owed my life to him. Sometimes we 
do get those revelations, doctor, which are little short of 
mysteries. I knew from what you said that he must 
have been brought to the hospital about the same time I 
came — and — " her eyes fell — "fearing to ask you, doctor, 
lest you might refuse me," — here she laid one hand art 
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his, vibrating his very soul with her touch — "pardoo 
me ; but I prevailed upon one of the nurses to let me 
have these papers. I have searched for them, and have 
been rewarded. Tell me, is it so bad as that?" And she 
pointed down the column, where the reporter had stated 
the heroic surrender of the child's foot to save the one 
who had been kind to him. She looked pleadingly at the 
physician, who read where her white, tapering fingers 
pointed. The answer she saw in his eyes convinced her 
that the paper told the truth. 

"Is it so bad?" she asked again. 

Laying the paper aside, the doctor took both the girl's 
hands in his. They were sitting facing each other, not 
far apart. He looked into the depths of her soul and 
read the anguish there portrayed. He looked into the 
loving, pulsating heart and saw that the girl would glad- 
ly have given her life to save the child, would willingly 
have surrendered it to save the maimed, crushed foot 
that was given for her. He looked into her eyes and 
read there the depths of compassion, tender as the faintest 
touch of an angelic hand ; soft as the zephyr of eventide, 
or the music of the fairy-like wood nymphs; light and 
lucid as the atmosphere of heaven. He looked into the 
full face, as yet unlined with care, and thought what 
would not a man do to protect, to rescue the woman- 
angel. She was woman, warm, active, pleading and 
tender, sympathizing fully with every pulsauon of the 
human heart; she was angel, inasmuch as her purity 
shone forth pre-eminent, like a rare jewel, from the 
depths of its physical casing. She had an example; she 
followed it, regardless of the fleshly environments. Her 
perfect soul prompted her to follow its suggestions. She 
was living up to her highest principles. What more could 
angel do ? 

It was hard, very hard for the physician to wound her 
heart further, but he saw that nothing less than the truth 
would satisfy her. If he did not confirm it, some one 
else would. But he would avoid a direct reply if he could. 

"Miss Rudolph," he said, tenderly, clasping her hands 
more closely, "if I deny or affirm your supposition, and 
that related in the paper, will you promise me that yotr 
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"vnH not, even by a hint, reveal to my little patient that 
you are any wiser than before as to his condition and its 
cause ?" 

Helen looked into his kindly, sympathetic eyes, and 
seeing the deepest concern depicted there, she assented. 
She knew by the tremor in his voice that little Freckles' 
misfortune was as great, if not more severe, than even 
she, knowing so well his ambition and courage, imag- 
ined. 

"If word or act of mine would make the child's con- 
dition worse," she said, "I shall most willingly abide by 
your suggestion." Her eyes were filled with horror. 
"But, O, tell me it is not as bad as the paper states ?" 

"Calm yourself, my dear girl," said the physician, pat- 
ting gently the hand he was holding. "You are brave. 
You have shown your courage all through your illness, 
and you are now strong enough to bear the truth. But 
t will tell you something else first that does not concern 
your little friend as much as it does yourself and — and 
tne. As much as I dislike to have you leave us, never- 
theless it is my duty to let you know that on to-morrow 
pou will be discharged." 

Helen's face brightened as she thought how pleased 
Leslie would be. She smiled and unconsciously wounded 
the doctor's heart more than her mere leaving would have 
done. 

"Are you glad, then?" he asked, and Helen noticed a 
mournful strain in his voice and a sadness in his eyes, 
and she well knew the cause. But her face paled, and, 
despite herself, the tears came to her eyes. The physi- 
cian saw that he had been selfish, and, by his words, had 
wounded the one that he fain would shelter from all 
sorrow. 

"Yes and no," she replied, as she made a desperate ef- 
fort to force back the tears. She succeeded and smiled 
sweetly at the man before her — a smile that now carried 
delight to his tender heart, not sorrow as the other had 
done. 

Such a world of meaning is conveyed in a smile ! It 
may be one of sarcasm, of ridicule and contempt. It may 
carry grief as keen as a knife-blade direct to the heart 
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of the one smiled upon, blasting the fondest hopes, tfttf- 
ering the ambitions and aspirations, crushing the desire 
to be perfect, like the hand of the frost king blights and 
withers the flowers that had almost reached maturity. 
Or, it may mean a glimpse of heaven, wherein one pic- 
tures perfect peace, joy and happiness. The smile has 
power to crush or to quicken, has power to create joy or 
despair, happiness or direst misery. 

"Pardon me, Miss Rudolph," said the physician, "I 
forgot for the time being that some one else had a prior 
claim. But when you are gone, when you are with him, 
perfectly happy, will you not sometimes think kindly of 
us ?" His voice and eyes were pleading, but Helen met 
his gaze frankly. 

"I can not forget you or your kindness to me — a poor 
working girl. You will see me often," she added, in a 
lighter tone ; "at least, so long as my little friend is a pa- 
tient of yours." 

The doctor smiled. He inwardly hoped and knew that 
he would see her many, many times then, as the news- 
boy would be in the hospital for weeks to come. His ex- 
pression immediately changed, for he realized fully that 
the girl before him was interested in him only with the 
same feeling she bore all others, and stronger regard on 
his part was less than useless. 

"I have much to do," he said, rising, and standing be* 
hind a chair, on which he leaned. His tone was almost 
harsh as he continued: "Your fears as to your little 
friend are not overdrawn. But be cheerful and you will 
make him so. You are his angel of light, for whom he 
gave one foot." He laughed, and his tone had a hollow 
sound. "He says he would gladly have given both for 
you. Do you blame him ? I do not." 

Helen looked at the hard face now lined with sorrow 
and a multiplicity of duties and wondered if he could be 
the same man who talked so tenderly to her only a mo- 
ment before, and with so much emotion. 

"Doctor," she said, as she rose, too, "am I able to leave 
to-day?" 

"Oh, yes; any time you like." He laughed again* 
"ShaJJIcallacab?" 
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"If you please." And the doctor, nodding slightly, 
hurried from the room, the hard, bitter expression still 
on his face. 

In a half hour more Helen was leaving the hospital, 
little Freckles still unaware that she was any the wiser 
as to his brave act. She bade him good bye, and, as she 
did so, she kissed him tenderly — the first kiss he had 
ever remembered receiving and which was too sacred to 
him to be revealed to any one. She promised that she 
would come to see him every day, and, what pleased him 
most of all, she would look after Ned and make him 
happy. 
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I 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

The life is dark that knows not love, 

The heart is drear that knows but sorrow; 

But love that cometh from above 

Will ever make a glad to-morrow. 

No one can imagine, no one can conceive of anything 
more pitiful, more deserving of our charity, our heart's 
deepest sympathy and love, than a child, pinched, hungry 
and cold, devoid of love— of a mother's love. The little 
newsboy and his invalid brother had little to be thankful 
for until their "good angel" came into their life, awak- 
ening with her kindly touch and sympathetic benevo- 
lence the love that was lying dormant in these two little 
waifs, with the exception of the strong, brotherly affec- 
tion that bound them. 

When Helen discovered them, like the charitable girl 
she was, she sought to better their condition. Ned was 
forced to work all day long, as well as he could, in order 
to assist in buying the most frugal necessities of life, re- 
clining in a corner of the miserable, dirty, cold room, 
working at his toys, which he cleverly cut from wood 
and painted, when he could secure the paint, until his 
head ached, his weak spine caused him unutterable pain, 
which was expressed in his face alone. 

Helen arranged for her two little friends to vacate for 
all time their attic room, where never a breath of fresh 
air penetrated, and domiciled them in a light, airy room. 
Instead of the bare floor she purchased a nice, new, 
bright carpet. Instead of the dingy, dirty walls, these 
were newly whitened, and on them she hung pretty pic- 
tures. Ned no longer was compelled to lie on the floor 
and work, but when he felt too weak to sit up, a sofa, 
soft and inviting, was his bed. He no longer was obliged 
to work all day, though Yve i&t tiaaXYfe xceaaft. \*t \wisy in 
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way. Weak in body, his mind was too strong to 
him to be idle, lest his benefactor might think him 

1 poor waifs had never been to school. Neither of 
knew how to read, except what few words little 
les learned from the headlines of the papers he 

Helen was making arrangements for the educa- 
•f the boys, which would prepare them for further 
ness in the world, when the accident occurred that 
ter and her rescuer to the hospital, from which she 
:ed well and sound, but her hero, less fortunate, 

another to the maimed for life. 
: was also planning something else, and at any 
>he was expecting an eminent surgeon who would 
1 the case she was revolving in her mind. His 
lad been postponed on account of her accident, but 
t any day now she might look for him, anxious, 

yet fearing to hear his decision, 
try day she visited her little friend in the hospital, 
hed him with the best of care and attention. She 
bright flowers near him all the time, varying the 
ets that his eyes might not grow weary. She 
ht him fruit and dainties of all kinds. She bought 
ettiest picture books and gave to him to pass away 
me, often looking over them with him, laughing 
ympathizing with the child-heart. Freckles could 
he pictures (what child can not?) and many hours 
i day passed pleasantly, alone with his books. 
: by word or hint had Helen given him to under- 

that she knew what caused his condition. The 
al physician informed her that the merest excite- 
might bring on a fever that would keep him a lin- 
* patient there for many months to come; if, in- 
he could save the child's life at all. 
[en complied, though it was hard to sit by the bed- 
f the one who offered his life for her and not to be 
tted to tell him of her gratitude. But she wisely 
id to show her grateful feelings in other ways that 
[ please the child much more than words would do. 
risked Ned every day and made him happy with 
ul messages from his brother. She visited the 
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brother and gave him cheerful words from Ned. She 
was messenger for both and to both the "good angel " 

At last the physician whom she was expecting arrived 
from New York. She met him and accompanied him on 
his errand. A careful examination was made and a 
thorough test of the nerves and heart action. He was 
grave. Once or twice he shook his head and Helen's 
heart almost sank within her. But the child did not sus- 
pect their intentions, so that, if they failed, he would not 
be more discouraged than before. Tenderly the surgeon 
turned the child upon his face, and, after administering 
a suspicion of ether, he made the final test of the spine. 
Helen, assisting him, saw a glad light come into his eyes. 

"Hope?" she asked. 

The surgeon nodded a little, just a little affirmatively. 
Placing the child again on his back, the great man, on 
whose every movement Helen's hopes hung, as, uncon- 
sciously, did those of the little invalid, talked cheerily to 
the pale-faced child for awhile, then patting the well- 
developed head tenderly, he told him to sleep. He hast- 
ened from the room, followed by Helen, anxious to knoWj 
the result. 

"A very difficult case, but," and the man hesitated, "I 
think it can be done." 

"O, you do!" exclaimed Helen, eagerly. "I am so 
glad !" Her face lighted up, for she knew that "I think" 
with this great man was much more to be relied upon 
than more positive expression from another. 

The doctor saw her eager face and asked : "A rela- 
tive?" 

"No; only a frail piece of humanity with greater 
griefs and pains than we stronger ones ever experience. 
That is all." 

"A frail piece of humanity," repeated the man before 
whom the world bowed. "You are right — a frail piece 
of humanity ! But what are you? A piece of humanity 
whose heart and soul respond to every human cry for 
aid, however faint." Thus saying, the man was turning 
to his hotel. 

"But your fee, doctor ?" 
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"No cure, no pay/' he said. "I will see you this even- 
ing. 

He was driven to his hotel, while Helen went back to 
her work, happy in the thought that now she could show 
her gratitude to her rescuer in a manner that would make 
him happier than all else in the world could do. She felt 
sure, O, so certain ! that the great surgeon, whose knife, 
wielded by his skilful hand, had saved many lives, bring- 
ing inexpressible joy to the sufferers and their friends, 
would not have given even the faintest hint that he could 
cure Ned unless he himself was absolutely certain. 

The afternoon seemed unusually long, but evening 
came at last, when she again saw the physician, whom a 
word from her had brought to the city. This time it was 
not "I think," but stronger still — "I can cure him, if with- 
in human power." 

It was arranged that Ned should be taken direct to 
New York, that he might be under the doctor's care 
without submitting the aged man to so many trips to 
Philadelphia. Ned was informed of the decision, and, 
as Helen assured him that it was her wish, too, the child 
smiled and acquiesced. He was told that the doctor 
would make him stronger, but further than that he was 
not enlightened. It was thought best not to raise his 
hopes too high, as the cure would necessarily be a slow 
process and he might become discouraged. The change 
would be gradual, and, little by little the invalid would 
feel his growing strength, until, he, too, could run and 
leap and jump like other boys. 

With affectionate farewell, Helen bade him godspeed, 
and hoping, trusting, she cherished her joy alone. She 
thought it best not to inform little Freckles just yet, for, 
if the young physician's predictions were true, Ned would 
be home as soon, if not sooner, than his brother. 

Helen had intended going home, but she wrote to hen 
parents and Violet, informing them of the glad news 
concerning Ned (she had often written of her two pro- 
teges) and that she felt it her duty to cheer her little 
hero's illness as best she could, for to him she owed hen 
life. 

Anything that pleased Helen, and that she felt to be heti 
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duty, her parents conformed to. They both knew wdl 

her strong mind, and relied upon her judgment They 
had taught her self-reliance ; they had implanted it with- 
in her; and why should they question her right to use it 
when it was on the side of right and honor. 

Anxiously Helen watched the days and weeks go by. 
Occasionally she heard from the hospital concerning Ned. 
He had survived the operation remarkably well, and, 
although weak, showed signs of recovery. Each letter, 
as conservative as the great surgeon himself, contained a 
little more encouragement than its predecessor. He was 
gaining, gaining! What more could she ask? "He is 
able to sit up." This came after many weeks, and after 
the braces were readjusted, the casts torn aside to permit 
the spine to conform to nature. 

It was the hardest of all to keep the secret from 
Freckles, as the burden of his grief was "What'U 'come 
o' Ned, I dunno." Helen assured him that Ned would 
not suffer for anything so long as she could look after 
him and that would be always, and all her little patient 
had to do was to get well as fast as he could. 

One day Helen received a telegram from the New 
York surgeon — more correctly, the world's benefactor— 
which read: "Meet patient Tuesday, a. m., 9:30 train." 
Meet patient! Ned must be improved; must be well to 
travel alone! She hurried to the train, waiting, watch- 
ing, scanning each face, eagerly and earnestly. 

A tall, slender boy, pale and thin, walked towards her. 
She looked. She stared! Could that be Ned ? It must 
be ! He was smiling. He held out both hands, and Helen 
clasped him in her arms. How he had grown! She 
could hardly realize that he was so tall, but his poor, 
weak, crooked spine was straightened now and it added 
somewhat to his height. He limped a little, only a little, 
and as Helen threw her arms around him, she felt the 
brace against his spine. But, O, how glad she was ! How 
glad Freckles would be ! The tears rained down her face, 
as she held in her arms the boy who went away a cripple 
for hfe, apparently, and who returned a youth, well, but 
still weak, needing only care. Ned cried, too, but Helen, 
seeing the effect his tears might have, cheered him by 
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news of his brother and of his delight when Ned, the life- 
long cripple, would walk unaided by a crutch, into the 
hospital. 

Helen thought of all this and her heart grew sad, very 
sad, when realizing that, for her sake, the active little 
newsboy was maimed for life. But she would do what 
she could, and when she formed that resolution, it meant 
that her interest in the two little waifs would never cease. 
She would care for them, educate them and love them. 
She would provide them with everything necessary to a 
business life. When they should make known their 
choice of a profession she would see to it that they re- 
ceived the best education that could be obtained in that 
line. 

Arm in arm she walked with Ned, listening to him and 
talking in return. He was well dressed, although it was 
evident he had not been accustomed to good clothes, for 
he was greatly embarrassed. But Helen appeared not 
to notice that. She chatted pleasantly and buoyed him 
wonderfully. 

She called a cab to take them to Ned's own room, 
which she had already fitted up pleasantly for him, add- 
ing to the many things she had already bought. She 
had also secured the services of a kind, motherly woman 
to attend to the child's every want. Freckles would soon 
be home now, and then — yes, they both must come 
home with her to Rural Retreat, and take a long, long 
rest. She said nothing yet concerning this, but her re- 
solve was firm. 

It was not until she and Ned were in the cab that the 
boy said, impulsively : "Doc said I could pay you f er my 
life." 

"Could do what?" Helen exclaimed. 

"Fer me ter pay you f er my life ; but gee ! I ain't got 
nothin'; neither has Freckles." 

A light dawned on Helen. "Was the doctor so unwise 
as to tell you that you owed your life to me?" 

"Yes, that's it; that's the thing he said." 

Helen's face reddened. "But you do not, Ned/' she 
•said, positively. "It is the kind doctor who should have 
your gratitude. I have done little. I. love you as I would 
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an own little brother. I have no brothers but you and 
Freckles, and what I would do for them I do for you. 
If you grow up well and strong and good, that is all the 
pay I want." 

"Gee! I dunno how ter be good; neither does 
Freckles." 

"I'll teach you," said Helen, confidently. 

"Nobody kin but you. We wuz lone kids till you come. 
But we'll never be as good as you." 

"Oh, yes, you will. Try just as hard as you can, any- 
way. That will please me." 

Ned thought that small payment for having his back 
straightened, but if Helen was satisfied, he would have 
to be. 

The good news was not just yet imparted to little 
Freckles, who had undergone a severe siege with hi* 
foot. It was even thought for awhile that the whole 
limb would have to be sacrificed, but the skilled physi- 
cians averted that. But another amputation was neces- 
sary. The flesh and bone had become diseased several 
inches above where the foot was taken off. There was 
nothing left to do now but to perform another operation, 
this time severing the limb only a few inches below the 
knee. After this was done the child began to improve 
rapidly, and, at the time Ned came home straight and 
tall, the newsbov, too, was recovering until his limb was 
almost entirely Sealed. Helen visited him every day and 
talked to him, as he was growing very anxious to get out 
again, and to see Ned. 

"Pore kid! Pore crip!" he would say, sadly. Then 
his face would brighten, his eyes fill with joy. "But 
he'll not starve while our 'good angel' kin walk. She'll 
keery him grub like she allers done." 

"She allers done!" Little Freckles could hardly real- 
ize how he and his brother had survived before Helen 
came into his life. He could not imagine what had kept 
them both from dying, and each day now as he lay pros- 
trate, when tired of pictures, his eyes weary and his 
head aching, he had nothing to do but think. His up- 
permost thoughts were of Ned, and of how they could 
repay the kind lady. He never dreamed that Helen had 
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only begun with her ministrations. The greatness of 
his heroic act did not impress him. He considered that 
Helen was easily worth one foot. That seemed nothing 
to him, though he knew he would always have to use a 
crutch. He felt that he never could repay her for being 
so good to him — and Ned. 

When he was able to be up, new, padded crutches were 
in waiting for Kim, and it was with unspeakable joy that 
he hobbled to a chair for the first time since his illness. 
He was still weak, and, though he said nothing, he miss- 
ed his other foot sadly. The crutches were awkward for 
him, but, brave-hearted, he assured himself that he would 
soon become accustomed to them. He thought of the 
little boys of his acquaintance who hobbled about on 
crutches and almost starved besides. He was much bet- 
ter off than they. Then, too, he had a good friend; they 
did not seem to have any. 

The third day that Freckles was able to sit up, Helen, 
with the doctor's permission, brought Ned to the hos- 
pital. He had been so anxious to show Freckles his 
straight back that it was with difficulty that Helen per- 
suaded him to wait only a few days. He knew that she 
must be right, and he would wait; but the time seemed 
-so long. He was happy when the expected day arrived, 
and, seated beside Helen in a carriage, they rode up to 
the hospital where the newsboy had lain for so many 
weeks. 

The doctor expected them, and Helen was ushered di- 
rectly into the room, while Ned waited a moment in the 
hall. 

Helen went up to her little patient, and patted his face 
tenderly, as he sat propped up in an easy chair, with the 
morning sunlight streaming in upon him. He was feel- 
ing unusually well and was now counting the days and 
hours until he could be outdoors again. Helen smiled 
into his bright, black eyes, and told him she had a very 
pleasant surprise for him. He looked wonderingly at her, 
as he could not imagine what else she could bring him, 
as he had all kinds of books, pictures, flowers, fruit s 

"Ned!" Helen called, gently, that the little patient 
might have a moment's preparation. 
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The door was pushed back and in walked Ned by the 
doctor's side. Freckles stared at one, then the other, then 
back at Ned, who had a smile on his face. 

The doctor led Ned forward, slowly, that his brother 
might have time to recognize him. 

Freckles looked appealingly at Helen and the tears 
filled his eyes. "I wisht that wuz Ned all straight." 

Helen knelt down by his side and took his little, thin 
hand in hers and kissed it. Ned tried to free himself 
from the doctor's grasp and rush forward, for the tears 
were fast filling his eyes, too. "Freckles, I'm Ned ! Sure 
I be I" he cried, as he succeeded in freeing himself and 
ran to his brother. He threw his arms around Freckles, 
and Freckles put his arms around Ned. 

"You ain't a crip no more?" asked Freckles, from his 
tight embrace. 

"No, siree. No more. Jist lookee !" and Ned stretched 
himself up to his full height, looking quite manly. 

Freckles looked at him, admiringly, through his tear- 
filled eyes. "Gee! but yer bigl But less see yer back* 
Sure yer not foolin'?" 

"O, no; there's no foolin* here. Jist look! Ain't it 
fine? Feel." 

The newsboy reached out to feel the straight back. 
"It's hard!" 

"Goosey, that's a brace. That's jist ter keep my back 
fixed till it grows that a way. All crips has got to wear 
'em, the doctor says, till they git strong. I kin jump, 
too. Jist lookee !" And suiting his action to his words, 
he made a jump, to Freckles' great astonishment. "I've 
jumped lots o' times since I wuz ter the hospittle." 

"Wuz you ter the hospittle?" 

"Yes, sir; in New York. A great big un. I think it 
twuz bigger ner this un." 

"If twuz, twuz a big un, sure. An' what did they de 
ter you?" 

# "O, I went ter sleep a smellin' sumpin'," said Ned, 
in a matter of fact way; "an' when I got awake I wuz 
like this." 

"The very next mornin'? Like if I wuz ter go ter sleep 
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all crooked to-night, would I be straight when I woked 
in the mornin' ? Wuz that the way wid you ?" 

"O, no : it took longer ner that. I had ter lay in bed 
fer a long, long, long time. But I don't care; I'm big 
an' straight now." 

The two little boys, with so many things to cause in- 
creased happiness, talked together, oblivious of the pres- 
ence of Helen and the doctor, who sat near, listening in- 
tently to every word. In answer to an inquiry from 
Freckles, Ned replied, "Her," and pointed his finger 
toward Helen. "She done it all, the doctor said. She 
paid fer it, an' all." 

Freckles' face took on such a very grateful expression 
when he learned that Helen only had given Ned cause 
for gratitude. Helen was his world, and he felt that he 
would be sorry indeed to have Ned in debt to any one 
else but her. 

An hour passed in animated conversation between the 
boys, every few moments of which the newsboy would 
have his brother stand up for him to see how straight he 
was, and how big. Ned willingly, complied with all re- 
quests until Helen told him that they must go. She and 
Ned started from the room, followed by the eager gaze 
of Freckles, who said, half audibly: 

"Ned, yer ain't a crip no more. Yer all straight now. 
Yer big hump's gone." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

"So, my child, you think your stay in Philadelphia 
was productive of some good, do you ? I am as pleased as 
you that your connection with the middle and lower 
classes has shown you practical ways in which they can 
be greatly benefitted. Association has done more toward 
giving you the insight desired than all hearsay could 
have done. You know that I will never allow your for- 
tune to be diminished, so long as I can replenish it, when 
the betterment of mankind is at stake." 

"I know it, papa. One who has money can do so much 
good with it — if one so desires. There are so many 
things that the poor need — something besides mere feed- 
ing and clothing of the physical body. I find that, most 
of all, they want to be thought of and treated as men and 
women — not as slaves or machines that grind out the 
work allotted. They want to feel that they are recog- 
nized as human beings — not merely beasts of burden. 
They want to be considered responsible and be placed 
upon their honor. This can only be learned and thor- 
oughly understood by associating with them, for they 
do not go much out of their way to teU their woes. One 
must sympathize with them, confide in them, when they 
will give their confidence in return. 

"Many schools must be established — industrial schools 
— where boys and girls alike may be taught the things 
most practical, and fit each one fear a position of trust in 
the world : then the pageant of paupers will be lessened 

"You have heard me speak of Mrs. Childs. She has 
lar^e means at her command and she is one of the dear- 
est, most charitable women in all the world. And divine- 
ly beautiful!" 

"Her manners or her facer asked Mr. Mansfield. 

"Her character, papa. She is ooe of the grandest 
*ui& 1 ever knew. Her face, too. is beautiful in accord. 
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As she goes among the poor, the children, as well as 
their parents, stare in wonderment and admiration at her 
lovely face. She and I have established a number of 
reading rooms, lunch counters, where dainty lunches with 
hot coffee are served for four cents. We have also 
established a few public baths for women and children. 
They are all so grateful — just like Ned and Freckles. 
But the process of improvement, of course, is slow. As 
our work broadens, and more become interested, which 
they will do as soon as our intentions are well known, 
then the humanitarian work will flourish. 

"We interested another wealthy lady — a Mrs. Brad- 
shaw — who is a cripple; has not walked for years. She 
is alone in the world so far as relatives are concerned, 
-and is very charitable. When I go back " 

Here Mr. Mansfield looked searchingly into his 
daughter's eyes, and, despite her endeavors to appear 
unconcerned, she blushed profusely. He laughed heart- 
ily, and pinched Helen's flaming cheeks. She had writ- 
ten of her engagement, and when she arrived at home, 
she told of her betrothed's position in the store, and of his 
good, noble qualities ; and, best of all, that he loved her, 
knowing nothing of her wealth. 

Helen had been home some weeks now, being accom- 
panied by her two little proteges — Ned and Freckles. 
She was expecting her lover to-day, to introduce him to 
her family, who had not yet seen him. She had told him 
to come to Rural Retreat on the Hudson, not saying 
whether she was servant or guest; but Leslie did not 
care. He wanted to see his loved one, mattered not her 
position or occupation. She had never mentioned her 
relatives to him, except the ones he had already met — 
Sunshine and Donald; but she intended waiting until 
the present visit to tell him all. 

As she sat on her father's knee, her face was radiant, 
her eyes bright and shining, for she knew that the train 
on which she expected Leslie was already at the station. 
Mr. Mansfield had wanted to send the carriage over for 
him, but Helen would not hear to it. As she talked to 
her father, her eyes invariably sought the window, 
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through which she could see him as he came up the 
avenue. 

The parent noticed his child's eagerness and smiled, 
for it reminded him of the days when her mother used 
to wait and watch for him. It was truly a love match, 
and the fact filled him with a contentment that wealth 
could never do. He and his wife were greatly amused 
at Helen's strategy, and, while they seemed to oppose it, 
deep down in their hearts they sanctioned it. She was 
pursuing the right course to develop the best in her af- 
fianced. The parents and Violet were only a little less 
eager than Helen was for the expected visitor, and they 
sympathized heartily with her happiness. 

Helen was beautifully and richly attired in a becoming 
costume of deep-pink satin, neatly trimmed in cream lace 
and rows of black ribbon velvet. As she looked atten- 
tively down the avenue, she spied a man coming. She 
ran to the window, and, veiling herself behind the dainty 
lace curtains, peered out. 

"Oh, papa!" she cried; "it's Leslie !" And she clapped 
her hands in delight. 

Mr. Mansfield went to the window, and looked, too, 
and he was not unfavorably impressed with the manly 
appearance of his future son-in-law. He looked again, 
then hastily retreated, leaving Helen still peering 
through the draperies at the windows. 

She saw her loved one coming nearer, nearer. She 
saw him gaze up at the splendid mansion. She smiled 
as she noticed that he hesitated as to whether he should 
approach the front or the side entrance. She pressed one 
hand tightly over her heart to quiet its loud beating, but 
her bosom heaved and swelled, her cheeks burned and 
she could not compose herself. How she wanted to fly 
down the steps to him ! But now he had one foot on the 
marble steps, and was approaching, every moment bring- 
ing him nearer. She waited breathlessly as he climbed, 
expecting any time to hear the bell ring. It was so te- 
dious waiting, even a moment. Why was he so long? 
She had lost sight of him in the shadow of the house. 
She stepped back from the window and listened for the 
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door bell. She approached the window again, cautiously. 
Ah ! why was he going away ? 

For Leslie, as he neared the residence, as he climbed 
each step and saw the wealth manifested on every side, 
he assured himself that he was a fool, had made a mis- 
take and he would go back to the village and inquire for 
Miss Rudolph. He did not know that her keen eyes 
were watching him, her loving heart beating the faster 
as he neared her. 

As he was stepping down on to the walk again, he 
heard the heavy door thrown open and a sweet, well- 
known voice calling: "Leslie! Leslie, is it possible you 
did not want to see me after all ?" 

He looked around and saw a vision of loveliness com- 
ing toward him. He saw and heard her pattering feet, 
and he turned and ran to her. Half way down the 
steps they met and were locked in each other's embrace. 
Whatever else might occur, wherever ftiey might be, 
Leslie only cared now that he held his Helen in his arms. 

She led him into the house and into the parlor, where 
the magnificence of the furnishings startled him. And 
what was more surprising than all was the ease with 
which his sweetheart moved, her perfect complacency in 
the face of so much wealth. Surely she must be well 
loved to be invited to such a home! Leslie had always 
thought her queenly enough to grace any position, but 
he had never imagined her in such a home, for he well 
knew that his income would never permit of it. He 
looked at her exquisite costume and wondered, but not 
the faintest dawn of light had yet flashed over him. He 
had never seen his Helen look more charming and he 
could not help but notice how gracefully she wore her 
splendid costume, and how queenly she was amidst all 
this splendor. 

Helen was very much amused as she detected the sur- 
prise that Leslie's silence manifested. She smiled as she 
thought how astonished he would be when he learned 
that she was in her own home, and what he saw now was 
only a hint of what her fortune could purchase. 

But tears of joy and gratitude filled her eyes as she 
realized fully that all the dower she would briti^ hica 
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would not make him love her one whit more than he did j* 
when she was to him only Helen Rudolph. Such joy ? 
as heiresses seldom know, was hers, for she had the full & 
realization that her husband-to-be cared not for her 
riches, except such riches as are lasting — those of the 
soul. She had the confession of love from his manly 
lips that she was all to him ere he had the slightest hint 
that she was more than she professed to be, that the role 
of working j^irl was only assumed to further her prin- 
ciples and the object which would guide her actions in 
the future, for all eternity. 

She glanced up into the brown eyes, and laughed mer- a 
rily and mischieviously, Leslie thought, or so it seemed c 
to him, for he was bewildered with all his surroundings, 
and try as he would he could not solve the mystery. 
His Helen must be the invited guest at this mansion, but 
where did she make the acquaintance of so much wealth? 
He forgot that he had not known her always, forgot that 
she was not his from the moment of birth. He forgot 
that her pure, gentle influence had not always encom- 
passed him, inspiring him to noblest efforts. 

When Helen laughed he realized that he was again 
with her after some weeks' separation, which seemed 
ages to him, and that he was a silent, undesirable com- 
panion. When Helen laughed, he, too, smiled, but such 
a confused smile, as one of joy and sorrow mixed, that 
his sweetheart was fairly bubbling over with merriment. 

"What does it all mean?" he asked, looking around 
the room, then at its fair occupant. "Are you reaHv 
Helen Rudolph, my wife soon to be?" Helen laid one 
hand on his knee as if preparatory to speech, but he con- 
tinued : 

"But surely no one else could look like my Helen. I 
do not understand." And he put his hand to his forehead 
in a very bewildered manner. "My Helen wrote me to 
come here, and I came. I have found her; I have felt 
her loving arms around my neck, her sweet kisses on my 
lips ; I feel her tender touch, but still I am confused. Her 

Presence should be enough to satisfy me, and it is; but 
should like, O, so much ! to comprehend it all, to— -" 
"Leslie, dear, you shall l" said Helen, impulsively, as 
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she saw that her loved one was very much in earnest. 
"You are not mistaken. I am Helen Rudolph, the same 
girl who knew you in Philadelphia, the one who loves 
you better than her own being, and for whom she would 
sacrifice all the splendor of the world." She took both 
her lover's hands in hers and held them tightly. "I am 
the same girl who promised you what you so much de- 
sired and who stands ready now to fulfil that promise.., 
But, listen! I tested the love of man. I found that 
among mankind one heart, at least, responded to some- j 
thing higher and better than wealth. I found that heart, 
and, oh, how supremely happy I was when I first dis- 
covered that it beat for me alone! 

"Leslie, my visit to your city — for it was a visit — has 
more than repaid me. Among the many other blessings 
it has bestowed upon me, it gave me the love of a noble 
man, and one whom riches would never have brought 
me. 

"I am Helen Rudolph ; but more, I am Helen Rudolph 
Mansfield. I had no intention of deceiving you, but if i 
there was deceit, blame me. As Helen Mansfield, this 
is my home ; ours, Leslie, where we shall be happy. Are 
you sorry, dearest, that, unknown, I can bring you a 
handsome dower?" Her eyes were full of light as she 
asked the question, but his expression daunted her ardor. 

"I am sorry," he said, "very sorry to learn this. Had 
I known it sooner, no power on earth could have forced 
me to propose marriage. I would have gone away and 

crushed my love — or made the attempt " He arose 

and clasped his hands nervously. "I will go now " 

Helen sprang up, her fair, gentle face quite serious as 
she spoke, and her lover quivered under her gentle re- 
buke: "Are you so selfish, Leslie, as to. think that yott 
could crush your love without crushing mine, too ? Have 
you no faith in my profession of affection and in my 
promise to be your wife? Or, since learning the little 
deceit I practiced, which was not for the sole purpose of 
winning a noble husband, but for a cause of which you 
will hear more later on, you have concluded you do not 
really love me?" 

He shrank back as if fatally stung. "Love you? My 
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God, that man never lived who loved woman more than 
I love you! God implanted that love within me, and 
you have awakened it; you have it all. I feel, though, 
under the circumstances that our engagement is better 
severed " 

Helen grasped him firmly by the arm. "Leslie, no one 
could have made me believe that you were so selfish. I 
do not believe it now. You are laboring under a false 
impression that you are doing what is best for us. But 
let me ask you, what would we gain did we sever our 
engagement and go our separate ways? Would we not 
always be yearning for each other? If we mingled in 
society would not one sad face (or, if smiling, 'twould 
be but false mirth) be ever rising before us, taunting us 
with the happiness that we gave up so easily, and 
through a great mistake? Leslie, you need never tell 
me again that you love me if you could leave me now, 
after knowing me and loving me, and knowing that I 
love you more than all the world. I would willingly 
sacrifice all my wealth for your love; what will you do 
for me?" She had stepped back from him, her hands 
tightly clasped, her face ashen pale as she spoke. 

He saw that he had been hasty and he spoke more 
tenderly. "Darling, I would be willing to forego for- 
ever the brightness of the sun's rays and live beyond its 
penetrating light, if I could but have your undivided 
love. You are my light and my life. But it was all so 
sudden. It utterly confused me to find the girl whom I 
loved as a working girl transformed into an heiress of 
wealth." 

"What matters it?" she asked. "I am no better now, 
nor no worse than I was when a clerk, or when I cooked 
the food that you, as well as Mrs. Lome's other board- 
ers, ate. As I hinted, I went to Philadelphia for a 
worthy purpose. I accomplished it, and, in doing so, .' v 
unconsciously won your love. You will better appre- 
ciate how much I prize your affections when you learn 
more of my past social career, which was all a gilded 
bubble. 

"Why should you be sorry that I have wealth? You 
are not so base as to think I would ever twit you with 
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it? Why not rejoice that we can the better assist suf- 
fering humanity ? Why not be happy to think that more 
hungry little ones can be fed, clothed and educated? 
Why not rejoice that my riches will assist us in lessening 
the ravages of grim poverty? 

"Sorry ! You should be a thousand times glad that it 
is so. Your heart should vibrate with deeper love than 
it has ever known — the Christ love — when you picture 
to yourself the hungry, emaciated bodies fed and clothed, 
the starving women and children thanking us for ma- 
terial assistance. Think how much good one dollar will 
do when rightly expended, then increase that ten million 
fold." 

"Ten million!" Leslie gasped, as he sank back into a 
chair. 

"That is the amount of my fortune without interest. 
How much that may fall short of fulfilling my life's pur- 
pose, my parents will willingly supply. They are full 
of love for humanity, and when you learn more of my 
noble father, toward whom no one can point a finger of 
reproach, and say : 'He robbed me of one cent !' you will 
not wonder that he has prospered. Now, Leslie, if you, 
after hearing my intentions and my proposed disposi- 
tion of my wealth, are still sorry, I shall let you go from 
me without one regret." She stood looking him directly 
in the face, firm, determined, resolute. 

He sprang to her and clasped her in his arms. "My 
darling, I would not leave you for all the world. But at 
first I recalled several instances where a wife's money 
has been a curse and the cause of much unhappiness, and 
I feared that you might think " 

"How could I think that you married me for my for- 
tune, when you knew nothing of it ? Silly boy ! Had you 
previously known of it, I would never have married you, 
even though you professed to love me, for fear " 

"Helen, that is enough," Leslie said, covering her 
mouth with kisses. "You kept your secret well. I am 
not sorry, but rather rejoicing that we are able to cany 
out the plans you have formulated. We will give our 
lives to the uplifting of humanity. Though we may fall 
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short of our standard, still, God will never mistake oor 
intentions." 

"It is not so much what we do, anyway, as is our wiD 
to do. Though I do not believe in always intending and 
never doing, still, we had much better leave undone what 
we do unwillingly," Helen remarked. 

"But," said Leslie, "I think if we intend to do great 
things and set our standard high, though we fall short 
of our mark, I hardly think we will be blamed if we have 
done our best, even though we do not attain our aspira- 
tions." 

"Our best!" said Helen. "There is the secret We 
cannot accomplish anything if we select as our standard 
something or someone beneath our own ability. I think 
for such aspirations we receive more blame than praise. 
There is no incentive, nothing to call forth our best ef- 
forts, and I am sure we have no reason to believe that 
God will accept an excuse for less than our best. 

"If a man can give a million dollars for benevolent pur- 
poses, and contributes only a few thousands, or half what 
he could give — his best — he is not at all certain that the 
Great Giver of All will not say, 'Wherefore have you 
kept from me what is mine? What have you done with 
the gold and silver mined and coined from the bowels 
of the earth — my handiwork? Wherefore call it yours, 
and retain it for the gratification of your vanity, of your 
luxurious tastes that will avail you nothing in the world 
of spirits, of which I am chief. Go hence, until you can 
come to me for praise in a humble manner, until you 
have done the best that you could. The gates of Para- 
dise cannot swing wide to one who has done less than 
his best. Look to the widow who has given her mite; 
she gave all. Verily, I say unto you, it is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of God." 

"But, Helen, do you really believe in that comparison? 
How absurd it seems that there is a possibility of a 
camel passing through the eye of a needle!" 

"Yes, it is absurd if you take it in a literal sense; but 
the most beautiful passages of scripture must be studied 
figuratively. Had Christ and the prophets spoken only 
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in a literal sense, had there been no deeper meaning than 
vhat so appeared on the surface, we would, long ago, 
have ceased to study the Bible. One reading, or two at 
the most, would have been sufficient for a complete un- 
derstanding. As it is, the more we study the blessed 
pages, the more beautiful the hidden truths unfold. 

"There was a gateway in ancient times called the 
'Needle's Eye', through which all caravans journeying 
on that route must pass. It was shaped like the eye of a 
needle and was so narrow and low that no camel with 
a burden could pass through. When the burden was laid 
aside, the animal could work its way through with com- 
parative ease; but never with the burden intact. You 
can readily see why the comparison was drawn. When 
riches are a burden to a man's soul, when his highest 
ambition is to accumulate wealth, pile it up and hoard 
it away, with no thought only for self, it is utterly im- 
possible for him to become an inmate of the highest 
heaven — Paradise — until he takes off that burden, re- 
moves its traces, and leaves himself free as when he en- 
tered the world." 

Leslie looked intently at the speaker as she imparted 
such impressing truths, and gave him a clearer under- 
standing of the rich man's burden. Her eyes were filled 
with a light almost divine. He took one of her hands in 
his and warmed it, for it was cold to the finger tips. He 
pressed her in his arms, for she was trembling. 
"Are all so?" he asked. 
"Whom?" she questioned, in reply. 
"All who receive knowledge direct from the Light of 
the Universe." 

Helen's face colored deeply. "I know what you mean, 
dearest. It is an easy matter to receive divine truths, 
just as easy to be inspired now as ever before. The law 
of inspiration has not ceased and will never cease to exist 
until time itself is no more. All that is necessary is to 
put one's self in harmony with Divinity, with the world 
of ministering spirits ever ready to impress us with noble 
thoughts." 

"And how is the preparation accomplished? You, my 
love, understand it." 
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"Only by living just as pure, sweet and unselfish a life 
as it is in one's power to do. That is all. Then the heart 
and soul are opened like a lily's cup to the dew of Heav- 
en, and we are fed therefrom. Our fount is never dry. 
Inspiration will flow on to eternity, and we may partake 
and impart our share to the world, never fearing that 
the Fount will miss our portion. As fast as we drink 
from our cup, it is filled again, at all times overflowing 
on those in touch with us. Why shut our hearts, Leslie, 
to what God is so ready to bestow upon us ? Why not 
rather unfold our lives more in purity and receive the 
purest of thoughts from the angels and spirits commis- 
sioned by God to give them ?" 

"But do you think that all are capable of the prepara- 
tion?" 

"They are capable, yes. It depends upon their will 
to be good, and the lives they lead. One low in the scale 
of existence and crime, with his soul seared to all heav- 
enly music, cannot expect to hear the divinest harmonies 
until he tunes his life in accord. Then, Heaven's sweet- 
est music, the songs of the cherubs, will sound on his 
ears. Every chord he touches will make him yearn for 
something more, something higher, something beyond. 
'And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me'. 

"Jacob had a dream of angels ascending and descend- 
ing a ladder. What was that? It was the correct rep- 
resentation of the progressive steps that lead from the 
lowest grade of humanity to the highest standard of 
spirit life — Christ as an example. The angels descend- 
ing are the ministering spirits who return to earth to 
uplift mankind. The ones ascending are an illustration 
of the possibility that all may thus ascend to perfection, 
step by step. It is progressively, only, that we reach the 
summit of purity, where none are less pure than the 
angels themselves, where bands of little harpers furnish 
the music, where cherubs sing the songs that lull us into 
heavenly peace — that realm of which Christ spoke to us 
so understanding^ so many years ago, and the kingdom 
of which he reminds us daily through our every kind 
thought and deed — Paradise. 

"Leslie, surely it were worth our while to receive the 
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knowledge that comes from God through His many 
chosen angels, if the thoughts impressed upon us show 
us more of Paradise ; if these angels reveal to us what is 
in waiting, truly we could not do less than to make the 
endeavor to follow where they lead us through divine 
inspiration." 

Leslie clasped his loved one more closely. "Sometimes, 
Helen, when I hear you speaking as you do, with such a 
seemingly perfect understanding of things heavenly, I 
can only wonder if you are not altogether spirit, not mor- 
tal/' 

Helen smiled at her lover's seriousness. "No," she 
replied ; "not altogether spirit. So long as I am encased 
in this body, which you can feel through the sense of 
touch, I am still bound to earth. But it is possible for 
us to be very much more spiritual than physical, if we so 
desire. We have only to open our hearts and lives to 
the inspiration, to the loving thoughts and messages im- 
parted to us by our band of guardian spirits. We have 
only to listen to their suggestions and follow them as 
truly as we can. When we are living our very best, we 
are indeed much more of spirit than matter; not myself 
alone, but all, every one who so desires. It is not a dif- 
ficult task. When once the upward step is made, bands 
of loving, ministering, helpful spirits flock to us to aid 
us. 

"Dearest, you are truly as much of spirit as myself. 
Your nobility of character, your kind thoughts and deeds 
for humanity, revealed to me long ago that you are liv- 
ing far above things earthly, above the grosser elements 
that tend to clog and drag one down. You have pro- 
gressed beyond the reach of temptation. You are well 
up the ladder whose lowest round is in the basest condi- 
tion of humanity. You are much more spiritual than 
material. Your soul responds to my own, else why should 
we be drawn together? Why else my visit to your city?" 

Leslie looked up surprised. "Then you really think 
you and I are affinities, and that you were drawn to me? 
What if you had never come to Philadelphia?" 

"But I did go," Helen replied. "For some reason I 
was attracted there, and brought in touch with you at- 
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most instantly. Had it not been in some way for our 
best good, I feel that we never would have met." 

"But what about the unhappy marriages? Doubtless 
they think at the time that they are affinities, too." 

"I can only give my own opinion," Helen replied. 
"When two are brought together, whose souls are at- 
tracted through the harmony of spirit, whose ideals in 
life are very similar, who are striving for the elevation 
of their oppressed kind, then those two could have made 
no mistake in marriage. But, on the other hand, if pas- 
sion plays the greater part in the union, and the souls 
have nothing whatsoever in common, then, as the years 
roll by, instead of these two being drawn closer and clos- 
er together, as a soul union is, they drift farther and far- 
ther apart, until nothing, not even the children of that 
union, can draw them together. They may try to span 
the gulf, may even begin the structure that will tempor- 
arily unite them, but the cold waves of indifference to 
each other, of unharmonious thoughts and actions, will 
roll between, and lash at the pillars that were to form 
the bridge, and the structure falls. The waves, cold as 
death, sweep over the smouldering fires of passion, and 
extinguish them forever. No lovelights on either shore 
twinkle to guide the ships wrecked and broken, but they 
dash upon the rocks, or drift out upon the great sea of 
humanity, and, in the onward sweep of time, they are 
lost to each other — lost for earth and eternity. 

"It were better so. When the fires of passion are ex- 
tinguished, and not enough love remains to form a chord 
to hold them together, they are better apart, better that 
they forget the dark, dismal past whose recollections can 
only convince them more fully of their mistake, whose 
frailty of union shows them only too clearly the weak- 
ness of unions based not upon love. It is best that they 
forget. God is kind; He wills that they forget, and 
build a newer, firmer structure, with new material, on 
the foundation of harmony. 

"Affinities ! Ah, yes, I do believe in affinities, in har- 
mony; as harmony must be productive of affinity. Some- 
where in the wide world there is a soul longing, long- 
ing for the other. If they are best together, in some 
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manner they meet, just as you and I have done. We met 
and loved, and will soon be united. Our love is founded 
on harmony. There will be, there can be no drifting 
apart ; for, if we should, one would take a part of the life 
of the other, as our souls are so blended that it would 
be impossible to separate us and leave each as strong as 
before. While with unions that are not compatible, the 
separation only makes the two stronger than before, as 
they were in no manner united that would stand the test 
of years. 

"Let us always, Leslie, endeavor to knit our lives to- 
gether, that the eternal ages will find us even more 
strongly united than now. Let us think less of self and 
more of our brothers and sisters in the swirl of life. We 
will give our lives to noble work, and be true to each 
other. God will require of us nothing more. If our 
harvest be small, we will have the gratification of know- 
ing we have done our best." Helen removed her loved 
one's arms, but still clasped his hands. "Leslie, dearest, 
I did not intend to keep you so long unknown to my 
people — and yours. They will be waiting anxiously." 

"Make no apology, sweetheart, for I was entirely ob- 
livious of our surroundings. While you talked to me, 
it seemed that we were on a pinnacle of light somewhere 
in the heavens, and every word you spoke echoed and 
vibrated throughout space. I could hear the melody, vi- 
brating, vibrating, growing fainter and fainter until it 
was like the whispers of fairies. We seemed surrounded 
by and a part of the harmonious whole. Music, the grand- 
est I ever heard, fell on our ears. Do you wonder that 
I had forgotten your people? I had you; what more 
could I wish?" 

He put his hand into his vest pocket, and drew forth 
a tiny box. "Before we meet your parents, Helen, I 
want you to wear the little circlet I have brought. It is 
not in accord with your wealth " 

Helen put her soft hand firmly over her lover's mouth. 
"Leslie, true wealth is not measured by money. The little 
ring you brought me will be cherished more than all the 
gems in the world — because you gave it. When I look 
at it, I shall think of the one whose every heart throb is 
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for me, whose idol I am. I shall think of the love I bear 
him, which is growing stronger and stronger every day. 
I will think of our first meeting, of the first time we fully 
realized that we were a part of each other. No other 
jewel will be as highly prized as this." And she touched 
lovingly with her lips the little gold band, set with small 
but brilliant twin diamonds, fastened together in such a 
manner that it was difficult to distinguish one from the 
other in the perfect blending. 

"You have chosen well, my Leslie. Our hearts and 
lives are twin hearts and lives, and as firmly connected 
as the settings of our betrothal ring. Should one of us 
be taken away, it would leave the void that the loss of 
one of these gems would indicate. But I must not long- 
er sermonize. I now take you to meet the most noble 
of parents, who prize true worth of character more than 
all their vast fortune, and who will love you, not only 
for my sake, but for your own as well. And little Violet! 
You will find her one of the sweetest, dearest sisters in 
the whole world. First, for my sake they will love you; 
but when they know more of your nobility of character, 
they will think of you as I do — that you are one of the 
noblest of your kind. Come I" 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

No matter how pleasing the scene photographed, how 
delightful and harmonious the view that presents itself 
to the eye of the artist for reflection on the plate or can- 
vas, unless the finishing touches are given — the fine, in- 
describable applications of the pencil or brush, unless 
these are manipulated with a well-poised brain, the work 
forever remains unfinished in the eyes of the world. The 
picture thus produced may be hanging in the most de- 
sirable location to display all the beauties that might 
have been depicted therein, but, unless the last round- 
ing touches, that make the scene truly a work of art, are 
given, people will pass it by as "Unfinished !", and the 
impression upon their minds of that particular artist 
will be as one who is not skilful enough to round his 
work into a perfect whole. 

Art lovers will look upon the scene and murmur, sadly, 
"What a pity that a true artist was not behind the work ! 
The one who began it was not developed enough, was not 
advanced and skilled enough to complete it, to crown it 
with all the glory that such a subject demands. What a 
pity that the true artist did not complete it ! What a pity 
indeed that it was ever begun, for, with our limited 
knowledge of such matters, we can readily see wherein 
it could have been more skilfully touched, until, instead 
of the flat, unfinished scene, it would have stood forth 
to meet the eye, with perfect life and beauty. Ah, what 
a pity 1" 

Yes, pity. Such an artist, instead of receiving the 
credit and praise he believed due him, would receive 
pity, would have little but censure for beginning a work 
beyond his ability to finish. 

The people would say, "Go back into darkness from 
whence you came, until you there acquire perfectness. 
Bring not the germ of the flower too soon into the strong 
light, lest the power of electrical forces prove too much 
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for it, and, instead of the beautiful foliage anticipated, 
you find nothing but a blasted plant. Leave the germ a 
while longer in the darkness, away from the eyes of the 
world, until you there have nourished and cultivated it, 
and surrounded it with harmonious conditions, until it is 
ready to bear the semi-darkness. Gradually, step by step, 
bring it forth into the light until the plant is firm and 
strong enough to bear the light of day, when, in time, it 
will unfold and come forth to perfect maturity, a joy 
and delight to your eyes and a pleasure to your soul 

"Keep your talent a little while longer hidden from the 
world, until you have cultivated it to meet the world's 
criticism. Bring it forth gradually; but cultivate! culti- 
vate! Be not over-bold nor over-cautious. Too much 
darkness and too long is fully as disastrous in its effects 
as too much light. Lit your own best judgment prompt 
you. Keep not your talent too long in the dark, lest it 
develop, like the plant, into a weak, puny effort that will 
fall with the first adverse winds, or light of public crit- 
icism will crush it forever to the earth. 

"Neither let censure overpower you, but rather let it 
serve to make you stronger and more determined to win 
their praise. Cultivate! cultivate! Advance, not retro- 
grade ! On, on ! Take your place in the front ranks of 
the grand, marching army in the world's progress. Be 
not too laggard lest the more zealous ones crowd upon 
you and crush you down, and the advancing army 
marches on and soon forgets that you ever lived. Make 
yourself felt in the world, but be gradual, progressive, 
and when you have once won a place in the van, be not 
found again in the rear through lack of ability to keep 
a forward position. 

"This world and the next are worlds of promotion. 
You start as a volunteer in the great army of souls. Lit- 
tle by little you are promoted, if talent deserves, until 
you may all hold positions of responsibility and trust that 
call forth your best efforts. Advance! Progress! Be 
promoted! No deserters in the army of the Mighty Gen- 
eral! He is an able Commander of a world of hosts. 
Wear your uniform proudly. Be an honor to your lead- 
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"However small your talents may seem at first, do not 
despair. Talent is never lost. It will make a place in 
the wide world for itself — distinct and prominent. Do 
your best to cultivate what has been given you ; but keep 
marching. Keep advancing step by step until your goal 
is reached. Be not over-confident; be not unappreciative ; 
but do your best to maintain the honorable position your 
God-given talents have helped you to acquire." 

One day a man was digging in the earth, striving to 
delve far enough down that he might obtain water for 
the herds of cattle under his care. He was not a pre- 
possessing man, but something very determinate was 
written upon his countenance. He was kind and benevo- 
lent, else he would not have striven so hard to find a 
place for his cattle to drink. 

He was not owner of all the herds; in fact, but very 
few ; but they had been entrusted to him and he felt the 
responsibility of providing them water that they might 
the more relish their pasture. He was far from any 
stream that would furnish sufficient water for the num- 
erous beasts. Under the broiling sun he delved down- 
ward with all confidence, for the divining-rod had shown 
him that not far below the surface of the dry, sandy plain 
was a stream of cool, flowing water. If he could but 
puncture the earth to a depth that would reach the 
stream, a fountain of water would pour forth, satisfying 
all his herds. 

Caroling a wild, weird song, this man, clad in long, 
flowing red and green robes, toiled on. The green and 
red cap upon his head, knotted at one side, shone bright 
in the sun's rays. He threw aside his long cloak that 
served as a protection at night and in the cool of the 
morning, and, girding himself more tightly about the 
waist, he increased his efforts. His labors were fast 
showing their effect, as, little by little, the earth was be- 
coming more moist and indicative of water. As the last 
handful of dirt was thrown out, the imbedded water 
found an opening, and shooting upward into a fountain, 
soon formed a stream at which the bellowing herds 
quenched their thirst. 

But in that lasrt handful of earth was something more* 
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A large, bright, shining stone was thrown upward, and, 
as the cattle were sating their thirst, the well-digger dis- 
covered the stone. It glistened in the bright sunlight, 
and, even through its coating of dirt, he discerned that 
it was different from anything he had ever seen. He 
placed it in his bosom, after rubbing it as best he could, 
and day after day he admired its brilliancy, though he 
knew nothing of its worth. Year after year he kept his 
treasure hidden from the eyes of the world. He appreci- 
ated it only as one who knew nothing of its true value; 
because it was different from all other stones. 

The well he dug became a constantly flowing stream; 
and still flows on. The jewel he found was sold for 
what he believed a fabulous sum, to a wanderer across 
the desert. But the wanderer knew something more of 
the jewel's worth; and he, in turn, sold it to a cutter of 
fine stones who, with his skilful, artistic touches, gave to 
the world the gem in all its splendor. 

Step by step the jewel was brought from darkness into 
light. Step by step it found the way from its earth-bed, 
through the hands of the ignorant herdsman, to one who 
knew its worth and who further knew how best to show 
its greatness to the world. It was only a few steps from 
the hand of that wanderer to a place in the crown jewels; 
but what a tale of development and unfoldment is con- 
tained therein! The diamond was as much a diamond 
when first discovered as it is where it now rests ; but the 
one who discovered it lacked the ability to give it the 
finishing touches. It was the skilled workman who re- 
ceived all the credit for giving the world one of its most 
valued gems. 

The foundation of a very large building was laid in a 
booming, western town The structure in the mind of the 
architect and the builder, doubtless assumed fair, unsur- 
passed proportions. Both pictured just how each well- 
carved stone column would support the massive struc- 
ture that would excite the wonderment of passers-by. 
A he foundation was laid, but the building was never fin- 
ished. It was begun by one who was not able to complete 
it— forever an eyesore to the residents of that city— for- 
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ever a reminder of the weakness of the planner — as one 
who began something beyond his ability to finish. 

We read a beautiful story, enchanting in the begin- 
ning, with the choicest language, the most appropriate 
expressions, the most delightful composition. Page after 
page is turned as we read, but we find that, instead of 
becoming more deeply interested as we proceed, the pleas- 
ing style gives place to something less, the eloquence we 
thought we perceived in the first chapters seems alto- 
gether lost, and we throw down the book in disgust. The 
author, in his endeavor to captivate the eye and ear of 
the public, began the story in a manner that he had not 
the ability to carry out. All the attractive phrases he 
could command he j)laced on the first pages. He forgot 
that to be impressive he must not fluctuate, must not di- 
minish, but rather increase in interest, that he must un- 
fold the story gradually, progressively, like the blossom- 
ing of a flower of rare beauty, until the book reached its 
climax. He forgot that he must not only attract interest, 
but must retain it. His name is lost forever, or, if it is 
recalled, it is only in connection with censure for be- 
ginning something beyond his power to complete. He 
was not capable of giving the finishing touches that round 
the contemplated work of art into a fulness that is at 
once pleasing, fascinating and complete. 

No harsh, rough corners there! No discord to mar 
the music of the player ! When the veil is lifted, do we 
see a work of art, perfect in every detail, begun and 
completed by one who had the capabilities to give the 
finishing touches? or do we see a form without grace, 
without symmetry, without that roundness that denotes 
the true artist? Are the delicate, sensitive touches giv- 
en that alone can make the work complete? or is it a 
foundation of something that will forever remain un- 
finished in the eyes of the world? Will the passers-by 
point a finger of reproach ? or will they accord words of 
genuine praise? That remains entirely with the archi- 
tect, builder, sculptor, artist and author. That rests with 
the beginner of a great work. 

Aim high, and do your best to meet your aspirations; 
but better to have done lesser works well than to fail tQ 
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complete, to perfectly round a great effort undertaken. 
Better to do well many apparently trivial things, each 
higher and more difficult than its predecessor, than to 
fail in the eyes of the world and your God to complete 
a work which you have begun and no one else could fin- 
ish. 

Each character in a story should be made to play its 
part. No other can take its place and fill it, else why 
would the first be mentioned? Each one has its place 
into which it fits, and no other will answer the purpose. 
Just so with the timbers of a building. They must be 
perfectly fitted, one to the other, ere the structure can be 
complete. Every petal of a rose is perfect in its way, 
and none other can fill its position. All the characters of 
a book go to make a perfect work. They each must play 
a part, as each should attract unto itself some little in- 
terest. As there are many flowers of a like kind, but 
some more beautiful than the others, more highly devel- 
oped, just so we find the ones who go to make up a com- 
plete story. 

The bells that rang at the nuptials of the heiress who 
gave up all, temporarily, and who took her place in the 
world of working people that she might better learn the 
needs of humanity, never rang merrier chimes than at 
that time, as she gave the promise to one who was for- 
ever united to her. Proud as a queen she felt, as the min- 
ister pronounced them man and wife, in her own luxur- 
ious home whose walls were covered with flowers fitting- 
ly arranged, whose atmosphere was redolent with the 
perfume of roses. She was proud that she had found a 
heart, loving and true, that beat not in response to her 
riches, who brought no empty title in exchange for the 
fortune made by her father. She was proud that he was 
of her nationality; therefore, understood and fully ap- 
preciated American womanhood who, with their affec- 
tionate, frank and sensitive natures, are altogether unlike 
all others in the world, who are more accustomed to mar- 
rying for love and who appreciate fidelity in a husband 
more than all wealth, who are willing to assist in every 
way to m&ke the home the happiest of heavens. 
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Helen and Leslie were united amid an assemblage who 
were proud to witness the ceremony. Elegant toilets 
were seen, as many wealthy friends gathered round; but, 
conspicuous among these, and for their presence it was 
evident Helen cared greatly, were seen five familiar faces. 
One has only to cast one's thoughts backward for a brief 
space of time to recall the five girls who might have been 
penniless, and perhaps starving, had not Helen's enter- 
prising disposition found them worthy situations. The 
expression of gratitude, as they witnessed the ceremony 
that would take their benefactress back to their own city, 
was pleasant to see. The beneficence of the heiress gave 
them a new insight into people of wealth. They learned 
for the first time that loving hearts are found in wealthy 
homes — hearts that respond to cries of the needy. Their 
musical education, their paying positions, they owed to 
her kindness; and they were truly grateful that she was 
to reside so near them, hoping that, in some way, they 
could repay her. 

Mrs. Childs was there, too; and she was greatly pleas- 
ed to see the wealth that surrounded her mysterious 
friend, for she well knew that, with her kindly charitable 
heart, hundreds of little ones would be relieved from the 
pangs of hunger and cold that had been part and parcel 
of their little lives. 

Donald, through Helen, was once more united to his 
family; and they were not more happy than he. His 
heart still yearned for the one who was more than cousin 
to him ; but who would never be more. Her every wish 
was his; but Donald was growing daily better, until the 
influence of the one he loved most on earth was making 
itself manifest. The old, passionate, impulsive Donald 
was gradually transforming into a conservative, loving, 
thoughtful man, whose love was still his life, but which 
because it was hopeless, and for fear of giving his dar- 
ling one moment's pain, he suppressed. 

But he was happiest with her. She did not shun him. 
She loved him as only kindred can — more as his own lit- 
tle sister did — as one who would do all in her power to 
assist him. He still retained his position in Philadelphia ; 
but at the earnest solicitation of his parents, he would re- 
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sign at the beginning of the new year and live with tfiem, 
from whom he had been so long separated, and devote his 
life to them. No one could ever fill Helen's place in his 
heart, for loving, with Donald, was only once in a life- 
time. Helen still occupied place supreme : she would al- 
ways fill the position, for Donald had no desire now to 
love another. But he did not know, no one could con- 
vince him, that he did not love his cousin as he would a 
wife ; but it was because of their kinship that bound them 
more closely together; otherwise, he would have known 
little of her sweet influence that needs but to be felt to be 
refining. 

Sunshine and the genial silk clerk, Jones, renewed the 
pleasing acquaintance that began some time before; and 
they, with Violet and her childheod's lover, Edward 
Overton, were planning for a double wedding some time 
in the near future. The brides-to-be were bridesmaids 
for Helen, and very charmingly they interspersed their 
brightness in the brilliant assembly. 

The Philadelphia merchant, Helen's former employer, 
was also present at the nuptials ; and, wishing to show his 
appreciation of his bookkeeper's long, faithful service 
with him and his choice of a wife, for a wedding present 
he conveyed in writing a half interest in his business to 
Leslie and wife, who were, at the merchant's death, to 
inherit the other half — outside of numerous small be- 
quests. Leslie had always known that his employer loved 
him, but he did not for one moment expect such stable 
appreciation. He and Helen were much surprised and 
pleased beyond words, and the tears could not be repress- 
ed by any one of the three as they expressed their ap- 
preciation. 

But most conspicuous of all among the many guests 
was the little newsboy and his brother. Freckles had 
learned that Helen knew of his heroic act, and now no 
feeling of restraint, whatsoever, came between them. In 
every way possible she showed her gratitude. Ned was 
growing healthier and stronger. Little Freckles was 
gaining every day. He no longer used a crutch, but his 
"good angel", as they both insisted upon calling Helen, 
had ordered an artificial limb for him. Though he halted 
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a little in his step, he could run about almost as well as 
other boys of his age. 

Their rest at Rural Retreat was of great benefit to 
them; but they could not realize that they were never 
again to live in a tenement and work so hard. Helen 
made arrangements for their education, for they were 
to have the best that would fit them for honorable posi- 
tions in the world. But, better than all collegiate courses, 
was the learning they were to receive in the great school 
of life, where Nature is the teacher, where no diplomas 
are granted, representing perfection in such and such 
things, but where the education that constantly broadens 
the mind and views, until the perfect understanding of 
the brotherhood of man is reached, is received. Then 
the unfoldment has only begun. There are limitless pos- 
sibilities beyond; and through this course Helen intend- 
ed that her little charges should pass. 

They both insisted that they must do something, and 
as they knew most about selling papers, they would do 
that on Saturdays and evenings. Helen agreed, for she 
knew it would not do to deprive them of all at once. 
Every summer, however, they must take a vacation, and 
for that they chose her girlhood's home, that they might 
be the better fitted to reenter school in the autumn. 

News came from England's metropolis that the Duch- 
ess of Somerhill was not the happiest of wives, but her 
marriage tiad not yet reached the climax that her former 
friend, Adele Overton's, had done. Adele, the Countess 
LaFevre, after submitting to many insults from her titled 
husband and the wasting of her fortune through his ex- 
travagances, was deserted by him, and she returned to 
her parental country where, on her convincing testi- 
mony, a divorce was granted her. 

But, hardly had the papers dried from the signatures 
of the men of law, ere the remainder of the Overton for- 
tune, earned and accumulated in America, was given into 
the hands of the polite Frenchman to spend, for Louise 
Overton, ever chagrined that she had so long remained 
unwed, and more piqued than she would admit at being 
deprived of a title by her younger sister, secretly arrang- 
ed with the willing Count for her to take the t3la.cs. <si 
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her divorced sister; but, hardly had she done so, when 
the Courts decided that her income rtiust go toward the 
payment of her husband's debts. 

The Overton fortune was never so great as to reach 
the million-dollar mark, and the parents, in order to save 
their children from all the scandal possible, found them- 
selves almost penniless in their older days. Edward 
could not be deprived of his share, but, at Violet's earn- 
est solicitation, he gave his father and mother the inter- 
est, which amply provided for them. Violet would have 
conveyed a part of her own fortune to the parents of her 
betrothed, but Edward would not permit it, inasmuch as 
the second Countess LaFevre was now an inmate of the 
parental home, where she demanded support. 

Adele, too independent to live off her brother's gener- 
osity, though with less education than her sister, but with 
more of a practical one, as well as more of gratitude and 
appreciation, threw off the artificial airs of society and 
sought a permanent situation whereby she could win 
her own bread, as well as assist her parents; older and 
wiser from her experience as a wife on foreign soil, bet- 
ter versed in all the responsibility an heiress assumes 
when she barters her fortune for a title. The coronet 
rests heavily on the brow, and, little by little crushes the 
spirit, until it is no longer able to endure discord, until 
it longs for the peace of home, where one's actions are 
understood, where one is more fully appreciated, and 
where wealth is not all. 
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